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SARAH  LORETTA  DENNY— A  TRIBUTE. 


In  the  death  of  Sarah  Loretta  Denny,  Seattle  has  suffered  a 
loss.  The  helping  hand  of  the  needy  and  troubled  is  forever 
stilled.  But  her  work,  was  well  done,  her  rest  w^ell  earned,  and 
she  went  to  the  great  blaster,  leaving ^the  world  the  better  for 
her  having  lived. 

Miss  Denny  came  from  good  old  southern  stock,  both  her 
father  and  mother  being  southerners,  her  father  coming  from 
Kentucky  and  her  mother  from  Tennessee.  In  the  year  1835 
her  parents  settled  in  Knox  Courity,  Illinois,  and  there,  near  the 
little  town  of  Abbington,  on  February  14th,  1851,  she  was  born. 
It  was  just  at  a  time  when  the  fever  to  '''move  westward"  swept 
the  land,  and  when  but  a  tiny  baby  the  home  was  broken  up, 
and  on  the  loth  of  April  the  long,  tedious  march  across  the 
plains  to  Oregon  began — a  march  full  of  dangers  and  hardships ; 
tlien,  for  five  weary  months,  a  prairie  schooner  w^as  her  home. 

The  family  settled  first  on  a  farm  near  Salem,  Oregon.  Here 
tltey  lived  until  ]\liss  Denny  was  eight  years  old,  when  her 
parents  again  moved,  this  time  to  Seattle,  where  they  remained, 
and  where  she  made  her  home  until  her  death.  Here  she  at- 
tended the  public  schools  and  the  Territorial  University.  For 
se\-eral  years  after  obtaining  her  education  she  taught  school 
in  Seattle  and  on  A\'hidby  Island. 

As  a  child  her  great  love  of  nature  was  noticeable  ;  flowers 
and  pets,  rather  than  little  pla}-mates,  were  her  companions,  and 
csi)ecially  fond  was  she  of  all  feathered  creatures.  Xo  doubt  this 
natural  love  of  nature  was  de\'eloped  by  th.e  grandeur  of  the 
scenery  with  which  her  life  was  surrounded. 

Early  in  life  she  entered  the  church,  being  a  charter  member 
of  Plymouth  Congregational  C  hnrcli  <)\  SeaUl:.     As  a  church 
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worker  she  was  earnest,  conscientious  and  untiring.  She  was 
an  active  member  to  within  a  few  months  of  her  death,  when 
her  health,  much  to  her  sorrow,  compelled  her  to  give  up  her 
work. 

Her  father  died  in  1875.  She  and  her  mother  continued  to 
live  in  the  old  home,  on  the  corner  of  Third  and  Union,  where 
the  Federal  building  is  now  being  erected.  Upon  her  mother's 
death,  in  i8$8,  she  made  her  home  with  her  brother,  Arthur  A. 
Denny,  and  his  family,  until  her  death  on  July  25th,  1907. 

The  keynote  of  her  character  was  to  do  good  in  secret.  The 
main  study  in  life,  her  one  life  thought,  was  to  do  the  most  good 
possible  with  what  she  had,  whether  much  or  little,  and  to  do  it 
quietly.  Her  unassuming  nature  shrank  from  publicit}%  and 
many  a  family  in  the  time  of  stress  and  worry  has  been  helped, 
but  by  an  unseen  hand  :  and  how  many  times  flowers  and  fruit 
were  sent  to  the  sick,  food  and  clothing  to  the  needy,  without 
the  name  of  the  sender.  It  was  not  for  glory  or  praise  or  thanks 
that  she  gave,  but  for  the  love  of  suffering  humanity,  the  love 
of  giving — and  the  thought  that  as  she  went  her  way  she  might 
do  what  she  could  to  lessen  the  world's  sufifering.  She  was 
always  ready  with  a  smile  and  a  word  of  encouragement,  and 
was  never  too  busy  to  listen  to  any  story  of  real  trouble,  and 
then  to  help  in  her  own  quiet  way. 

IMiss  Denny  possessed  a  strong  character,  a  fine  intellect  and 
keen  wit.  ■  She  never  svv-erved  from  the  path  of  right  and  duty; 
there  were  no  two  paths  for  her — just  the  one.  She  was  a  deep 
thinker  and  a  great  reader,  and  was  remarkably  well  informed, 
having  time  to  read  only  the  best,  for  time  was  too  short  and 
life  too  full  to  waste  any  precious  moments  on  the  mediocre. 
Her  quiet  sense  of  humor  and  fun,  and  her  bright  smile  and 
witty  sayings,  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  loved  her. 

"The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones"  is  not  so  with 
AHss  Denny,  for  when  the  memory  of  her  goodness,  and  the 
warmth  of  her  many  kindnesses  have  passed  on  with  those  who 
have  known  her,  the  good  that  she  planned  will  live  on  and  grow. 
Generations  to  come  will  reap  the  benefits  of  her  thought  fulness 
and  charitableness  as  found  in  her  last  will  and  testament.  In 
death  as  well  as  life  her  thought  was  of  the  suffering,  the  poor 
and  needy,  and  her  beloved  church. 

Her  will  is  conceded  by  all  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  yet 
executed  in  the  State  of  Washington.  She  remembered  all  her 
relatives  with  gifts  of  various  values,  and  then  divided  the  bulk 
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of  her  fortune,  estimated  at  more  than  $300,000,  among  the  most 
worthy  charities  and  public  institutions.  Among  the  bequests 
are  the  following: 

The  Congregational  Home  ^kfissionary  Society  of  New  York  $10,000 

Women's  Relief  Society  of  Seattle.   10,000 

Congregational  Home  ^Missionary  Society  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington 5,000 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions   5,000 

The  Women's  Board  of  ^lissions  for  the  Pacific  ,   5,000 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  Seattle..—   5,000 

Seattle  Seamen's  Friend  Society....   4,000 

Salvation  Arm}-,  for  work  in  Seattle   2,000 

Crittenton  Home    2,000 

Young  ]\Ien's  Christian  Association  of  Seattle   1,000 

Thomas  and  Jessie  Kenney  Home  for  Old  People  :   20,000 

Pioneer  Association  of  the  State  of  Washington   20,000 

University  of  Washington,  for  the  establishment  of  fellowships.—  25,000 

Toward  founding  a  Pulmonary  Flospital  in  Seattle   10,000 

Toward  a  fund  to  aid  Seattle  firemen  injured  during  the  discharge 

of  their  duty   5,000 

Seattle  General  Hospital   10,000 

Plymoutli  Congregational  Church   5,000 

The  people  of  Seattle  are  well  aware  that  every  one  of  those 
bequests  has  been  most  worthily  bestowed.  They  reveal  a  fine 
sense  of  appreciation  cn  the  part  of  the  quiet,  unassuming  philan- 
throjnst. 


I 


•  DANIEL  WEBSTER  AND  OLD  OREGON. 


The  lamented  John  ILiy,  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
]\IcKinley,  and  also  under  President  Roosevelt,  and  recognized 
ixs  one  of  America's  most  brilliant  diplomats,  not  long  before 
his  death  awakened  comment  and  interest  bv  savins:  that  the 
success  of  American  diplomacy  had  been  due  to  its  directness. 
yir.  Albert  Gallatin,  of  equal  fame,  perhaps,  with  ^iv.  Play,  but 
of  an  earlier  period  of  our  history,  describing  English  diplomacy 
said,  in  a  letter  to  his  son:  "Some  of  the  Frenchmen  say  what 
is  not  true;  here  (in  London)  they  conceal  the  truth."  It  would 
be  of  interest  to  note  the  application  of  these  contrasts  to  the 
negotiations  with  England  over  ihe  Oregon  boundary,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  part  taken  by  Daniel  \A\^bster  therein ;  but  first 
we  may  pertinently  direct  attention  to  the  fallacy  of  the  popular 
belief  that  Mr.  W^ebster  was  indifferent,  and  even  hostile,  to 
American  interests  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  emphasized  his 
real  attitude  during  the  years  1S42-6  when  his  influence  counted 
for  so  much  in  the  settlement  of  that  dispute. 

Webster's  Real  View- 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  ranks  high  as  an  historical 
authority,  says :  "In  regard  to  the  Northwestern  boundary,  ]\Ir. 
Webster  agreed  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  ^lonroe's  cabinet,  that 
the  49th  parallel  was  a  fair  and  proper  line."  (American  States- 
men Series,  Vol.  21,  pp.  257-8.)  In  support  of  this  conclusion, 
Mr.  Lodge  would  quote  from  Air.  Webster's  speech  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  3-Iarch  30th,.  1846: 

"If,  on  the  general  notion  of  contiguity  or  continuity,  this  line 
be  continued  'indefinitely  west,'  or  is  allowed  to  run  to  the 
'northwestern  ocean,'  then  it  lea\-es  on  our  side  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia,  to  which,  in  my  judgment,  our  title  is  maintainable 
on  the  ground  of  Gray's  \liscovery.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  has  never  ottered  any  line  south  of  forty-nine 
(with  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia),  and  it  never  will.  It 
behooves  all  concerned  to  regard  this  as  a  settled  point.  With 
respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia,  permanently  or  for  a 
term  of  years,  that  is  all  a  matter  for  just,  reasonable,  and  friendly 
negotiat'ion.  But  the  forty-ninth  parallel  must  be  regarded  as 
the  general  line  of  boundary,  and  not  l)e  departed  from  for  any 
line  farther  south."    (  Xat.  l^dil.,  \'ol.  o.  p.  7.^) 

He  would  also  quote  from  a  speech  in  Boston  on  November 
7th,  1845,  as  follows : 
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_  "It  is  Avell  known  that  the  forty-nhuh  dc-ree  of  north  latitude 
IS  the  boundary  hne  between  the  western  part  of  this  country  and 
the  British  provinces,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Rockv  Alountains 
It  seems  to  be  natural  enough,  if  the  two  governments  contem- 
plate a  change,  that  they  should  agree  to\an  extension  of  th^'s 
same  line  westward':  that  the  two  should  keep  on  abreast,  side 
by  side,  with  the  same  line  of  division  till  they  reach  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  is  well  known  that  about  where  the  Columbia  River 
crosses  the  forty-ninth  parallel  it  makes  a  turn  and  Hows  nearly 
southward.  Very  well.  Suppose  it  made  as  sudden  a  sweep  to 
the^  northward.  England  w^ould  then  naturally  sav,  this  river, 
which  has  been  making  westward,  sweeps  to  the  northward ;  in- 
stead of  making  with  it  a  great  bend  to  the  north,  we  will  leave 
it  and  go  on  straight  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  this  parallel  of 
forty-nine  degrees.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  not  unnatural  for 
the  United  States  to  say,  since  it  proves  that  the  river  makes  a 
circuit  to  the  south,  instead  of  following  that  circuit  we  will  go 
straight  upon  the  forty-ninth  parallel  till  we  meet  the  shore  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

''This  very  proposition  has  been  made  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment three  successive  times.  It  was  made  in  '19,  in  '24,  in  '26 — 
again  and  again  to  follow  up  the  forty-ninth  parallel  westAvard 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  not  only  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  over  the  mountains  and  onward  to  the  ocean." 
(Nat.  Edit.,  Vol.  13.  p.  314  et  seq.) 

And  he  would  refer  to  ^Ir.  V^ebster's  declarations  in  January 
and  February,  1843,  through  Senator  Choate.  (See  Wash.  Hist. 
Quar.,  July,  1907,  p.  213.) 

It  must  not  be  understood  from  this  that  Mr.  Webster  was 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  Western  or  Pacific  Coast  interests, 
or  that  he  was  a  strong  believer  in  expansion,  though  it  is  by  no 
m.eans  proper  to  say  that  ''the  contrary  rather  is  true."  Fle  was 
cL  New  Engkinder  and  represented  particularly  the  wealthy  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  East  :  and  on  that  account  he  deprecated 
war  and  rumors  of  war  that  would  disturb  business  relations. 
Fie  was  proud  of  New  England  against  any  other  section  of  the 
country,  and  his  private  opinion  of  the  Oregon  country  was  by 
no  means  high.  But  as  a  statesman  considering  American  rights 
and  claims,  he  was  consistently  firm  and  was  active  in  maintain- 
ing the  American  title  to  Oregon  and  anxious  to  acquire  Califor- 
nia. It  has  suited  the  controversialist  to  select  a  fragment  of  a 
letter  or  speech  and  lead  up  to  an  opinion  from  tliat.  when  an 
examination  of  the  whole  speech,  or  of  others  in  connection  with 
it,  leads  to  a  different  conclusion  :  and  in  tin's  manner  the  popu- 
lar idea  has  become  biased. 


8  C.  T.  J  oJ  ins  on  , 

That  Prairie  Dog  Speech. 

The  speech  most  often  attributed  to .^Ir.  Webster,  and  quoted 
with  sardonic  emphasis,  is  what  is  termed  the  'Trairie  Dog'' 
speech,  beginning  as  follows  : 

"What  do  Ave  want  w^th  the  vast,  worthless  area,  this  region 
of  savages  and  wild  beasts,  of  deserts,  of  shifting  sands  and 
wliirlwinds  of  dust,  of  cactus  and  prairie  dogs?" 

But  students  of  our  history  have  been  for  years  credulous  as 
to  the  author  of  this  diatribe,  and  are  coming  to  regard  it  as 
merely  another  of  the  vagaries  of  Rev.  li.  H.  Spaulding  and 
\V.  H.  Gray.  It  was  not  yiv.  Webster  who  said  it,  for  his  pub- 
lished works  and  the  records  of  Congress  have  been  carefully 
searched  without  success  :  and  it  does  not  ring  true.  Those  who 
have  used  it,  or  continue  to  use  it,  are  open  to  criticism  as  to 
their  care  or  their  scholarship,  or  the  motive  for  doing  so. 

•  The  River  St.  Johns  vs.  the  Columbia. 

Passing  from  what  Mr.  W'ebster  did  not  to  wdiat  he  did  say, 
we  will  examine  his  statements  in  the  Senate  in  April,  1846,  in 
which  he  contrasts  the  St.  Johns  River  with  ihe  Columbia.  Now, 
this  seems,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  and  pride,  a 
foolish  contrast,  and  at  the  present  day  he  would  not  repeat  it. 
But  when  we  examine  the  speech  itself  we  fmd  that  it  was  not 
one  derogator}-  of  Oregon,  but  a  defense  of  the  Ashburton  treaty 
?^nd  laudatory  of  the  St.  Johns  River  as  a  valuable  asset  of  that 
treaty;  and  the  comparison  is  not  with  the  Columbia  alone,  but 
with  other  well-known  rivers.    A\'e  quote : 

"But  ]\laine,  I  admit,  did  not  look  and  ought  not  to  have 
looked  to  the  treaty  as  a  mere  pecuniary  bargain.  She  looked  at 
other  things  than  money.  She  took  into  consideration  that  she 
was  to  enjoy  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Johns  River.  I 
thought  this  a  great  object  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  made.;  but 
I  had  then  no  adecpiate  conception  of  its  real  importance.  Cir- 
cumstances which  liave  since  taken  place  show  that  its  advan- 
tages to  the  State  are  far  greater  than  I  then  supposed.  That 
river  is  to  be  free  to  the  citizens  of  Elaine  for  the  transi)ortation 
down  its  stream  of  all  umnanufactured  articles  wdiatever.  Now, 
what  is  this  river  St.  Johns?  A\'e  have  heard  a  vast  deal  lately 
of  the  immense  value  and  importance  of  the  Columbia  River  and 
its  navigation;  but  1  u'ill  undertake  to  say  that  for  all  ])uriH:>ses 
of  human  use  the  St.  Johns  is  \v(^rth  a  hundred  times  as  much  as 
the  Columbia  is,  or  ever  will  be.  in  point  of  magnitude  it  is  one 
of  the  most  re^])ectable  ri\crs  >m  the  lui^tern  side  of  this  part  of 
America.    It  is  longer  than  the  Hudson  and  as  large  as  the  Dela- 
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vvare.  And  moreover,  it  is  a  river  which  has  a  mouth  to  it,  and 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  member  from  Arkansas,  is  a  thing-  of 
some  importance  in  the  matter  of  rivers."  (Webster's  Works, 
Vol.  5,  pp.  102-3.) 

Even  the  last  ten  j^ears  have  not  been  without  exag^gerated 
allusions  to  the  Columbia  River  and  its  commerce,  and  hearing  a 
oart  of  this  speech  read  without  knowing  the  author,  one  might 
easily  suppose  he  was  merely  listening  to  some  newspaper  edito- 
rial laudatory  of  thc'Puget  Sound  waters  as  against  the  Colum- 
bia. 


The  only  part  of  Old  Oregon  that  Great  Britain  seriously  laid 
claim  to  after  the  year  1818  was  that  lying  north  and  west  of  the 
Columbia  River.  Another  quotation  used  to .  show  Mr.  AVeb- 
ster's  ignorance  and  indifference  is  a  sentence  taken  from  his 
letter  to  ^Ir.  Everett  (in  London),  on  No\'ember  28th,  1842:  "I 
doubt  exceedingly  whether  it  (Oregon)  is  an  inviting  country  for 
agricultural  settlers."  At  that  date  the  doubt  was  not  an  un- 
reasonable one,  especially  for  ^Ir.  Webster,  who  was  consid- 
erable of  an  agriculturalist  himself  and  had  his  own  ideas  upon 
the  subject.  At  that  particular  time  the  Oregon  question  was 
seriousl}-  before  him,  and  he  had  at  hand  the  reports  of  the  gov- 
.-"^rnment  expedition  under  Lieutenant  A\^ilkes,  whose  exploring 
parties  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  interior  traversed  for  the  most 
part  dense  forest  and  trackless  plain.  Agriculture  was  then  not 
very  prevalent  north  and  west  of  the  Columbia  (or  in  any  part 
of  Old  Oregon)  ;  in  fact,  a  considerable  portion  of  that  region 
has  not  yet  been  turned  over  by  the  plow,  being  too  mountainous. 
Even  in  1885  the  government  statistics  stated  that  only  one-tenth 
'of  the  land  in  the  ^vhole  State  of  Washington  was  good  for  ag-ri- 
culture.  In  the  seventies  people  were  laughed  at  for  buying 
v.iiat  are  now  the  most  fertile  grain  fields  in  the  Walla  Walla 
vallev,  and  without  irrigation  (not  thouglit  of  in  1842)  the  Yaki- 
ma and  AX'enatchee  lands  would  still  be  selling  for  a  song.  The 
Red  River  emigration  in  1841  to  settle  the  Puget  Sound  country 
nad  proven -a  failure,  and  the  whole  Oregon  country,  in  the  same 
latitude  as  ^Montreal  and  Quebec,  might  well  have-  presented 
doubts  to  the  mind  of  Air.  Webster  as  to  its  agricultural  possi- 
bilities in  1842. 


Mr.  \\>l)Ster  has  also  been  criticised  because  of  his  willing- 
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Navigation  of  the  Columbia. 


r.ess  to  negotiate    regard  in 
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River,  and  one  writer  has  said  :  "Think  of  our  being  in  a  war 
with  England  and  she  l)y  treaty  having  the  use  of  the  Columbia 
River  permanently!'"  From  the  quotation  already  made,  it  is 
easy  to  get  an  idea  of  what  might  have  been  conceded  to  Eng- 
land had  it  been  necessary  to  do  so,  namely,  the  same  rights  the 
Americans  enjoyed  on  the  river  St.  Johns.  The  Columbia  River 
might  have  been  open  to  England  for  the  transportation  of  raw 
material  and  the  passage  of  boats  to  and  from  her  own  territorv, 
that  is,  British  Columbia  ;  a  privilege  that  woyld  have  been  of 
actually  no  service  up  to  the  present  time.  But  think  of  ]\Ir. 
Webster  advocating  a  clause  in  a  treaty  w-ith  England  under 
which  she  would  have  the  right  to  bring  her  warships  into  the 
Columbia  River  while  at  war  with  the  United  States ! 

Oregon  and  California. 

•The  original  Spaulding-Gray  tale  was  that  ^Ir.  Webster  was 
keen  to  trade  off  Oregon  for  a  Cod  fishery  on  the  coasts  of  New- 
foundland ;  but  when  that  w^as  found  to  have  been  a  false  alarm 
the  terms  of  the  trade  were  changed  by  later  writers  to  make  it 
appear  that  California  was  the  territorial  desiderata.  This  re- 
fers to  \vhat  is  called  the  tripartite  plan  of  President  Tyler  ('"a 
dream  of  policy  never  embodied"  he  himself  afterward  described 
it),  and  its  consideration  belongs  properly  to  a  discussion  to  be 
entitled  President  Tyler  and  Oregon.  ^Ir.  A\'ebsLer  did  not  sum- 
marily reject  this  as  impossible,  but  gave  it  little  serious  atten- 
tion, as  shown  by  his  own  letters.  W^hat  we  know  about  it  from 
the  diary  of  John  Ouincy  Adams,  entries  on  March  18-21-25-27 
and  April  i,  1843.  serves  to  illustrate  ^Ir.  Adams'  rancorous 
<jpinion  of  ?dr.  \\'ebstcr  at  that  time,  rather  tha?i  to  give  any 
accurate  informaton  about  the  plans  of  the  administration.  ^Ir. 
Webster  was  preparing  to  lea^'e  the  cabinet,  and  his  recommend- 
ations regarding  Oregon  and  other  disputed  points  with  England 
were  already  made  (see  his  letter  to  Mr.  Everett,  dated  ^larch 
20th,  1843).  Adams  pressed  him  for  information  and  re- 

ceived— to  use  an  expression  popular  just  now — a  lemon,  and  a 
r.queezed  one  at  that,  as  far  as  ^ir.  Webster  was  concerned. 

In  Conclusion. 

Curiouslv  enough,  the  horizon  of  Mr.  \\'ebster's  view  of  tlie 
future  greatness  of  the  United  States  did  not  include  the  Pacihc 
Coast,  favorable  as  he  was  to  asserting  American  claims  to  ir. 
He  shared  the  careless  views  of  other  |nd)lic  men  of  those  days, 
even  of  Thom,-is  H.  P.enton,  as  to  a  future  Pacific  Republic.  Wit- 
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ness  a  part  of  his  famous  speech  in  behah'  of  Oregon  in  Fanuiel 
Hall,  November  7th,  1S45: 

am  the  more  confident  of  this  when  I  look  a  little  forward 
and  see  the  state  of  things  which  is  not  far  in  advance.  Where  is 
Oregon?  On  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  three  thousand  miles  from 
us  and  twice  as  far  from  England.  Who  is  to  settle  it?  Ameri- 
cans, mainly;  some  settlers  undoubtedly  from  England;  but  all 
Anglo-Saxons  ;  all  men  educated  in  nations  of  independent  gov- 
ernment and  all  self-dependent.  And  now  let  me  ask  if  there  be 
any  sensible  man  in  the  whole  United  States  AVho  will  say  for  a 
moment  that  when  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  persons  of  this 
description  shall  find  themselves  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  that  they  will  long  content  to  be  under  the  rule  of  either 
the  American  Congress  or  the  British  Parliament?  They  will 
raise  a  standard  for  themselves,  and  they  ought  to  do  it.  I  look 
forward  to  the  period  when  they  wdll  do  this  as  not  so  far  distant 
but  that  many  noAv  present,  and  those  not  the  youngest  among 
us,  will  see  a  great  Pacific  republican  nation,  y  I  believe- that 
is  in  the  course  of  Providence  and  of  human  destiny  that  a  great 
State  is  to  arise,  of  English  and  American  descent,  whose  power 
w'lW  be  established  over  the  country  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific; 
and  that  all  those  rights  of  natural  and  political  liberty,  all  those 
great  principles,  that  both  nations  have  inherited  from  their 
fathers,  will  be  transmitted  through  us  to  them,  so  there  will 
exist  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  or  more  probably  farther 
south,  a  great  Pacific  Republic,  a  nation  where  our  children  may 
go  for  a  residence,  separating  themselves  from  the  government, 
t'vud  form.ing  an  integral  part  of  a  new  government  half  way  be- 
tween England  and  China,  in  the  most  healthful,  fertile  and  de- 
sirable portion  of  the  globe,  and  quite  too  far  remote  from  Europe 
and  from  ,this  side  of  the  American  continent  to  be  under  the 
governmental  infiuence  of  either  country." 

And  even  then  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  was  being  talked  of  by 
newspaper  writers  in  Xew  York. 

C.  T.  JOHXSON. 
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Searchers  in  the  field  of  history  sometimes  stumble  upon  the 
rare  joy  of  finding  a  Hving  witness  of  events  in  the  long  ago, 
events  which  may  have  become  tangled  in  the  confused  records 
after  the  death  of  the  principal  actors.  Such  was  my  experience 
on  the  broad  plains' of  South  Dakota  in  the  month  of  July,  1907. 
I  was  visiting  the  reservations  of  Siouan  tribes  with  Edward  S. 
Curtis,  helping  in  his  monumental  work  among  the  Indians  of 
North  America.  He  had  photographed  many  of  the  chiefs  and 
head  men  of  the  Brule  Sioux  and  I  had  recorded  their  biograph- 
ies, when  Mrs.  Clark,  wife  of  the  Episcopalian  missionary  ar 
Rosebud,  came  into  camp  and  announced  that  there  was  a  very 
■.'Id  lady  in  the  village  who  would  like  to  meet  the  historian  fromi 
the  Oregon  country.  Isirs.  Curtis  became  interested,  and  so  we 
three  started  for  the  home  of  Dr.  E.  J.  De  Bell,  wdio  for  twenty- 
three  years  has  been  a  physician  and  trader  at  Rosebud.  In  this 
home  his  aged  aunt,  whose  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Ruhamah 
De  Bell,  is  spending  the  last  years  of  her  long  and  eventful  life. 

"I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  friends.  I  cannot  see  you  at  all,  and 
T  cannot  hear  a  word  you  say  unless  you  talk  right  here,"  point- 
ing a  long-w^asted  finger  to  her  forehead. 

"Is  it  true,  I\Irs.  Beggs,  that  you  went  to  Oregon  in  an  early 
day?" 

"Oh,  yes.    I  went  there  around  Cape  Horn  in  1840." 

"Then  you  must  have  known  George  Abernethy.  who  after- 
wards became  the  first  governor  of  the  Provisional  Government 
of  Oregon." 

"Indeed,  I  did.  He  was  in  our  party  and  he  was  a  fine  gen- 
tleman, too." 

"Did  you  know  Jason  Lee,  Daniel  Lee,  Gustavus  Ilines  and 
H.  K.  Perkins?" 

"Yes,  yes.  I  knew  them  well,  and  many  others.  Name  some 
more  of  them.    Did  you  know  any  of  these?" 

"No.  Most  of  them  had  died  before  I  was  born.  Lei  me  see. 
Did  vou  know  J.  P.  Richmond,  wlio  was  the  first  missionary  on 
Puget  Sound  ?" 

"Yes.  he  and  his  family  came  with  us  around  the  Horn." 

"Did  you  know  Solomon  H.  Smith,  who  taught  a  little  school 
at  Fort  Vancouver  and  then  married  an  Indian  woman  and  set- 
tled near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river?" 

"Yes." 

(12) 
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"Why,  then  you  must  have  known  Rev.  J.  H.  Frost,  who  es- 
tablished the  mission  at  Clatsop?" 

"Glory  be  to  God  !    He  was  my  husband  !" 

"Yes.  You  see,  after  we  returned  from  Oregon  ^Ir.  f'rost 
died,  and  on  January  ist,  1866,  1  was  married  to  Rev.  Stephen 
R.  Beggs.    So  I  am  the  widow  of  two  ^lethodist  ministers." 

This  valuable  clue  was  seized  upon,  and  the  interviewer  plied 
ihe  questions  that  brought  forth  a  flood  of  information  and  gossip 
about  those  historic  days  of  early  Oregon.  The  chance  dropping 
of  a  word  of  the  Chinook  jargon  was  like  an  elixir.  The  old 
lady's  face  brightened  and  she  proceeded  with  a  lengthy  dis- 
course in  that  language,  though  probably  half  a  century  had 
passed  since  she  had  heard  it  used.  In  those  early  days  she  and 
her  husband  had  used  the  Chinook  in  their  home  at  Clatsop,  as 
well  as  in  religious  services  among  the  natives. 

Sarah  Ruhamah  De  Bell  was  born  in  Colchester,  January  ist, 
1816,  and  on  trie  same  day  in  1834  she  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Rev.  J.  H.  Frost,  and  sailed  with  him  and  their  little  son  for  mis- 
sion work  in  Oregon  late  in  1S39. 

She  was  very  emphatic  in  her  praise  of  the  officers  of  the 
Fludson  Bay  Company,  especially  of  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  and 
Dr.  W.  Fraser  Tolmie.  They  were  always  kind  and  considerate. 
She  earnestly  scouted  the  idea  that  these  men  or  any  of  their 
associates  could  have  had  anything  whatever  to  do  toward  in- 
citing the  Whitman  massacre  by  the  Indians.  She  was  equally 
emphatic  in  denying  that  the  Catholics  had  incited  that  murder, 
as  has  been  cliarged  by  some  writers.  She  is  undoubtedly  the 
l.-.st  living  survivor  of  that  missionary  epoch.  As  is  usual  with 
such  aged  people,  her  memory  was  much  more  clear  on  those 
events  of  1840  than  on  the  events  of  the  last  half  century  of 
her  life. 

She  remembered  very  well  the  wreck  of  the  Peacock,  one  of 
the  vessels  of  the  famous  Wilkes  exploring  expedition,  on  July 
iS,  1841.  She  says  Captain  Hudson  was  a  religious  man,  and 
that  very  Sunday  of  the  wreck  he  had  held  services,  using  as  a 
text:  "This  day  I  will  be  with  thee  in  paradise."  In  recording 
the  wreck  Commander  A\'ilkes  says:  "It  being  Sunday,  Captain 
Hudson,  as  usual,  performed  divine  service."  Tvlrs.  P>eggs  also 
says  that  the  missionaries  anrl  their  wives  did  all  they  could  to 
-elieve  the  su'tTerings  of  the  shipwrecked  men.  On  this  point 
Commander  Wilkes  bears  this  testimony  in  his  final  report: 
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"Air.  Birnic,  the  agent  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  at  As- 
toria, ?v[essrs.  Frost  and  Koen.  the  missionaries,  with  several  res- 
idents, came  promptly  to  the  aid  of  the  shipwrecked  crew  with 
provisions,  tents,  cooking  utensils,  and  clothing,  all  vying  with 
each  other  in  affording  assistance.'' 

The  old  lady  remembers  that  soon  after  they  had  located  at 
Clatsop  the  ocean  beach  was  strewn  with  twenty  large  whales. 
Her  husband's  journal  says  there  were  forty  black-fish,  measur- 
ing fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  two  large  htnnp-back 
whales.  Some  of  these  monsters  took  a  long  time  to  die,  but  all 
of  them  furnished  food  for  the  Indians.  The  wdiite  folks  saved 
as  much  as  they  could  of  the  oil.  For  these  ptirposes  they  cleaned 
portions  of  the  whale  intestines  and  made  of  them  rude  bottles 
for  holding  the  oil.  ]\Iany  of  these  rude  bottles  were  hung  in  the 
trees  until  they  could  be  carried  to  the  mission  homes.  They 
had  a  few  little  lamps  in  which  this  oil  would  be  used,  and  these 
were  supplemented  by  what  were  called  "slut  lamps,"  an  open 
vessel  filled  w^ith  oil  from  which  the  burning  wick  would  hang, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  stone  lamps  of  the  Aleuts. 

^Irs.  Frost  was  the  richest  woman  in  Oregon  so  far  as  china- 
ware  was  concerned.  She  had  carefully  packed  her  treasures 
and  now  proudly  boasts  that  not  a  thing  was  broken  in  the  long 
journey,  not  even  the  handle  of  the  fine  gravy  ladle.  Fler  largest 
platter  had  indentations  in  the  bottom  from  which  gravy  could 
be  ladled.  Fler  mouth  seemed  to  drool  as  she  recalled  those 
great  Columbia  River  salmon  on  that  large  platter. 

She  and  ]\riss  ]\Iaria  T.  "Ware  were  chimts  on  the  voyage 
around  the  Blorn.  At  Honolulu  they  bought  new  dresses  just 
alike.  Arriving  in  the  Columbia  Ri\-er,  and  while  waiting  for 
assignment  to  their  several  mission  stations.  Rev.'  Daniel  Lee 
proposed  marriage  to  ]\Iiss  AA'are  and  was  accepted.  On  that 
occasion  "Mrs.  Frost  served  her  friend  as  bridesmaid. 

This  suggests  one  of  the  best  incidents  related  by  the  old 
lady  at  Rosebud : 

'■'When  I  left  the  States  in  1839  I  had  a  lot' of  fine  gowns. 
Tliese  were  all  nicely  packed  in  a  barrel.  When  we  got  out  to 
Oregon  I  did  not  need  these  gowns,  so  T  just  left  them  in  the 
barrel.  I  had  a  bureau,  too,  and  a  hue  bonnet.  Now.  I  did  not 
need  that  bonnet  in  Oregon,  so  I  put  it  in  the  bureau  and  left 
it  tliere.  Vv'hen  I  got  ready  to  leave  Oregon  I  took  my  bonnet 
from  the  bureau  and  found  that  a  skunk  had  gnawed  a  hole  in 
the  top  and  made  a  nest  in  my  bonnet.  1  was  a  good  milliner. 
I  say  it,  l)ut  I  reallv  was  a  good  miUiner.  I  learned  of  a  good 
wonian.    So  I  just  put  a  fine  bow  of  ribbon  over  that  hole  made 
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by  the  skunk  and  had  a  good  bonnet  again.  As  we  drew  near 
Boston  I  had  that  barrel  of  gowns  opened  and  selected  the  best 
one  there.  As  my  husband  and  I  walked  down  the  gang-plank 
and  along  the  streets  folks  turned  around  and  stared  at  us,  and 
they  fairly  snickered  as  we  entered  a  missionary  meeting.  You 
see,  when  I  left  for  Oregon  the  style  was  short  gowns  with  low- 
neck  and  short  sleeves,  and  I  guess  the  style  must  have  changed 
considerably  before  I  got  back  and  opened  that  barrel  again. 
But,  do  you  know,  my  husband  and  I  did  not  care  a  bit  for  their 
stares  or  their  snickers." 

One  reason  for  the  sensation  was  shown  by  a  picture  of  ]\Irs. 
Beggs  in  1872,  when  she  was  fifty-six  years  old.  She  was  then 
tall,  plump  and  commanding  in  appearance,  with  a  beautiful  and 
mtellectual  face.  Boston  certainly  must  have  been  pleased  at 
that  Rip  Van  Winkle  apparition  from  the  P"'ar  West. 

As  the  interview  at  Rosebud  drew  to  a  close,  the  last  survivor 
of  the  old  Oregon  mission  days  said  : 

don't  know  how  many  more  days  there  are  for  me  in  this 
world,  but  one  tiling  is  sure,  yow  have  brought  a  glad  hour  that 
I  will  not  forget.  Nika  tiki  closh  tumtum  copa  mika  (I  have 
a  good  heart  toward  you).'"' 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  and  place  to  rescue  from  com- 
plete obhvion  the  name  of  Joseph  H.  Frost.  A  year  ago  the 
iiiterest  of  the  wdiole  Xorthwest  was  aroused  when  the  bones  of 
jason  Lee  were  brought  across  the  continent  from  Lower  Canada 
and  reburled  with  fine  and  elaborate  ceremonies  in  the  little 
cemetery  he  had  established  near  the  old  Oregon  mission  more 
than  seventy  years  before.  Ten  years  ago  a  monument  was 
reared  over  the  grave  of  the  martyred  IVTarcus  Whitman,  near 
A\'alla  Walla,  thus  celebrating  the  scnii-centennial  of  his  cruel 
murder  by  the  Lidians  he  was  cheerfully  giving  his  life  to  serve. 
These  two  great  leaders  earned  the  right  of  having  their  names 
cherished  throughout  the  Pacific  Xorthwest,  but,  as  is  so  often 
ilie  case  in  other  walks  of  life,  in  bestowing  honors  upon  the 
leaders,  the  names  of  their  colleagues  and  assistants  are  allowed 
to  slip  into  the  refuse  heap  of  forgotten  history. 

Xot  only  is  this  true  in  regard  to  ?\fissionary  Frost,  but 
Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  in  his  thirty-nine  volume  history  of  the 
I*ac;fic  States,  casts  mean  slurs  upon  his  character  and  work. 
Ikmcroft  takes  peculiar  deliglit  in  ridiculing  the  missionaries, 
and  yet  the  footnotes  \\\  his  \-olumes  show  that  he  made  free  use 
«'i  their  diaries  and  journals  in  preparing  his  work.  In  \'olume 
XXIX.,  page  185,  are  two  thrusts  at  Frost,  as  folhnvs  :  "i'^rost 
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spent  most  of  the  summer  between  the  nnssions  and  the  forts 
of  the  fur  company,  apparently  waiting  for  some  one  to  provide 
a  pleasant  place  for  him."  "Frost  being  afraid  of 

canoes,  bears,  savages,  and,  in  a  general  way,  of  everything  not 
to  his  liking,  they  made  little  progress,  and  the  autumn  rains 
came  on  before  the  green  log-house  was  ready  for  use,  or  the 
mission  goods  had  been  brought  from  Astoria.  However,  by 
the  time  the  December  storms  had  set  in,  with  the  strong  soutli- 
west  winds  and  tioods  of  rain,  they  had  comfortable  covering; 
but  at  night  their  floor  was  often  covered  with,  sleeping  Indians 
of  the  filthiest  habits,  and  through  the  leaky  roof  the  water  came 
down  upon  their  beds." 

Frost  had  been  dead  and  his  widow  re-married  for  more  than 
twenty  years  when  Bancroft  pu1)lished  those  \Cords,  and  yet  it 
is  not  difficult  to  trace  back  to  his  source  of  information.  AA'hen 
Frost  left  Oregon  he  had,  as  a  fellow-passenger,  Daniel  Lee.  The 
two  planned,  during  the  A'oyage,  the  publication  of  a  book  giving 
their  experiences.  The  book  appeared  in  New  "^'ork  in  i8.^ 
under  the  title  of  ''Ten  Years  in  Oregon."  Bancroft  drew  fre- 
quently upon  that  little  book,  and  from  it  drew  the  mean  infer- 
ences quoted  above,  which  a  fair  or  impartial  student  would 
hesitate  or  refuse  to  do. 

In  the  first  place,  the  expedition  that  brought  him  to  Oregon 
had  brought  a  number  of  carpenters,  blacksmiths  and  other  arti- 
sans to  aid  the  missionaries.  He  had  a  wdfe  and  child,  besides 
himself,  to  shelter.  He  had  never  built  a  house.  Xow,  what 
was  more  natural  than  that  he  should  strenuously  seek  some  of 
that  expert  help  after  he  had  been  assigned  to  the  lonely  field 
of  Clatsop,  the  farthest  outpost  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia River? 

As  to  being  afraid  of  canoes,  every  resident  of  Puget  Sound 
or  the  Columbia  River  can  readily  recall  the  sen^^ations  of  uncer- 
taintv,  if  not  of  fear,  when  first  attempting  to  navigate  in  the 
irail  canoes.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  master  one  as  a  boy, 
and  I  combined  the  lessons  with  numerous  swimniing  exercises. 

FTost's  portion  of  the  little  book  referred  to  tells  in  a  familia" 
way  all  about  his  trials  iud  fears.  In  regard  to  Bancroft's  slur 
that  he  was  afraid  of  bears,  I  will  let  the  i  ussionary  speak  for 
himself  out  of  his  own  book.  He  had  been  trying  to  get  some 
of  the  expert  hel'p  to  build  a  shelter,  but  found  them  assigned 
to  other  stations  and  many  of  them  sick  with  fever  and  ague. 
::0  he  concluded  to  return  and  build  the  house  himself  with  th.e 
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help  of  Solomon  H.  Smith,  who  was  to  locate  with  his  Indian 
wife  near  the  new  mission  home,  and  of  Rev.  W.  W.  Kone,  who 
had  been  assigned  to  help  him  at  the  Clatsop  station.  The  wreck 
of  a  large  canoe  manned  by  experts  showed  how  well-founded 
was  anybody's  fear  in  such  navigation.  On  page  282  of  his 
book,  Frost  says : 

''We  now  consulted  upon  the  best  mode  of  operation  and 
determined  that  we  would  leave  our  families  in  the  care  of  IMr. 
Birnie,  while  we  would  proceed  immediately  to  the  Clatsop  Plain 
and  put  up  a  cabin.  So  after  arranging  matters  as  w-ell  as  we 
could,  and  packing  up  our  tools,  and  provisions,  and  tent,  which 
occupied  our  time  until  the  next  day,  wc  bid  our  families  fare- 
well, launched  our  canoe,  and  steered  our  course  across  Young's 
Bay,  entered  the  Skapanowin  River,  paddled  up  to  the  head  of 
canoe  navigation,  and  hauled  our  crazy  bark  on  shore.  We  now 
made  up  our  cargo  into  packs,  loaded  ourselves,  as  we  had  no 
beast  of  burden,  and  by  a  circuitous  route,  through  the  marsh 
and  across  the  plain,  upon  which  we  forded  two  creeks,  reached 
the  place  selected  for  our  dwelling  about  sunset.  Just  before 
we  reached  the  place  we  discovered  a  large  bear  near  the  spot 
where  w-e  desired  to  pitch  our  tent ;  this  caused  us,  strangers  to 
this  description  of  inhabitants,  to  hesitate;  but  as  Islr.  Smith 
said,  'I  am  not  afraid  of  bears,'  and  marched  on,  not  even  deign- 
ing to  notice  our  new  neighbour,  we  took  courage,  and  as  we 
approached,  the  bear  withdrew,  and  retired  into  the  thicket  so 
that  we  took  possession  of  the  place  in  peace,  struck  a  fire, 
pitched  our  tent,  and  soon  sat  down  to  a  hearty  supper,  which 
consisted  of  brown  biscuit,  pork  roasted  on  a  stick,  and  a  cup  of 
tea.  'We  now^  united  in  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  imploring  His 
direction  and  aid,  that  we  might  become  instrumental  in  rearing 
the  gospel  standard  in  that  wild  place,  where  the  enemy  of  all 
righteousness  had  from  the  beginning  held  unrivalled  dominion." 

Had  ~Mr.  Bancroft  himself  been  educated  in  the  East  he 
would,  under  similar  circumstances,  manifest  quite  as  much 
"fear"  as  is  betrayed  in  this  simple  narrative. 

In  regard  to  Frost's  being  afraid  of  savages,  the  little  journal 
is  fr.ll  of  evidence  that  he  had  sufficient  courage  among  them, 
oud  the  sincerity  of  his  efforts  to  improve  them  physically,  intel- 
lectually and  religiously  did  not,  most  assuredly,  deserve  the 
slurs  in  the  Bancroft  volume. 

Even  Bancroft  h.as  just  a  faint  word  of  praise  for  ]\Irs.  Frost 
as  follows:  "In  February,  1843,  Frost  requested  and  received 
I'.is  discharge  from  the  mission.  He  was  suffering  from  a  dis- 
ease of  .the  throat,  which  unfitted  him  for  exposure,  besides 
\vhich  yivs.  Frost,  a  kindly  and  cheerful  woman  by  nature,  was 
much  broken  down  and  discouraged." 
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This  idea  of  Mrs.  Frost's  amiability  was  most  likely  obtained 
from  the  narrative  of  the  famous  AVilkes  Expedition,  published 
in  Philadelphia  in  1845,  ^vhile  the  Bancroft  book  was  published 
in  jSS6.  In  volume  IV.,  pages  322  and  323,  Commander  Wilkes 
describes  his  visit  to  the  Clatsop  ^Mission  as  follows: 

"On  the  23d  (Sunday)  [^[ay,  1841,]  it  was  reported  that  a 
vessel  was  off  the  Cape  firing  guns.  This  made  me  extremely 
anxious  to  go  thither,  but  as  there  was  much  difhculty  in  accom- 
plishing this,  ISlr.  Birnie  proposed  a  trip  to  Point  Adams,  and 
a  visit  to  the  missionaries  at  Clatsop.  This  proposal  I  gladly 
accepted,  and  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  we  set  out, 
crossed  Young's  Bay,  landed,  and  after  walking  a  mile,  came  to 
the  mission,  where  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  ^Ir.  and  ]\Irs, 
P^-ost.  ^Ir.  Frost  gave  us  a  kind  welcome  at  his  new  dwelling, 
\'--hich  I  understood  him  to  say  had  been  built  with  his  own  hands. 
[Frost,  in  his  own  journal,  published  a  year  before  the  Wilkes 
publication,  tells  the  help  he  had  in  building  the  cabin.]  His 
wife  ap]:)eared  cheerful  and  happy,  and  made  herself  quite  agree- 
able. The  house  is  a  frame  one,  of  one  story,  and  contains  three 
rooms:  it  is  situated  in  a  young  spruce  and  pine  grove,  which 
is  thought  to  be  the  most  healthy  situation  here.  There  are  twc 
American  settlers,  who  are  building  hou=;es  here,  named  respect- 
ively Tibbits  and  Smith ;  both  of  them  are  very  respectable  men, 
and  good  mechanics.  This  place  is  not  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, and  I  understood  that  it  had  been  chosen  for  its  salubrity. 
1  miderstood  that  ?vlr.  Frost  was  engaged  with  the  Rev.  ]\[r. 
Koen  in  cidtivating  a  tract  of  land,  about  four  miles  distant. 
The  latter  resides  upon  the  tract,  and  is  occupied  in  raising  a 
large  crop  and  superintending  cattle.  There  appeared  tD  me 
to  be  little  opportunity  for  exercising  their  ministerial  calling, 
though  I  understood  afterwards  that  at  particular  seasons  a  num- 
ber of  Indians  collected  to  hear  them. 

''After  spending  some  time  with  them,  Yir.  Birnie,  ~Mr.  Frost 
and  m}-self  set  off  for  Point  Adams  and  Clatsop  village.  I  think, 
in  all  my  life,  I  had  never  met  with  so  many  snakes  as  I  saw 
(iuring  this  short  walk:  they  ^vere  on  the  beach,  where  they 
Vv-ere  apparently  feeding  at  low  water.  A\'e  looked  from  the 
sand-hills  on  Point  Adams  for  vessels,  but  none  were  in  sight; 
C'.nd  then  we  Avalked  on  to  the  village.  It  consisted  of  a  few  rough 
lodges,  constructed  of  boards  or  rather  hewn  planks,  of  large 
:  the  interior  reseml)led  a  miserably-constructed  ship's  cabin, 
with  bunks,  ».^c. ;  the  only  light  was  admitted  from  al)0ve,  near 
Mie  ridge  and  gable-end.'  Pieces  of  salmon  and  venison  were 
hanging  up  in  the  smoke  of  their  lire.  Xuml)ers  of  the  Indians 
are  always  to  be  seen  lounging  about,  and  others  gambling.  On 
the  f)unk-i)lanks  are  painted  various  uncouth  figures  of  men, 
and  in  one  was  seen  hanging  the  head  of  an  elk,  which  it  was 
understood  thev  make  use  of  occasionally  as  a  decoy  in  the  chase, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  their  game  more  easily.    Around  the 
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whole  is  a  palisade,  made  of  thick  planks  and  joists,  about  fifteen 
Icet  in  length,  set  with  one  end  in  the  ground,  to  protect  them 
from  attack. 

"The  Indians  of  this  region  even  now  make  war  upon  each 
other  on  the  most  trivial  occasion,  and  for  the  most  part  to  satisfy 
individual  revenge.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company's  officers  pos- 
sess and  exert  a  most  salutary  intluence,  endeavoring  to  preserve 
peace  at  all  hazards.  It  is  now  quite  safe  for  a  white  man  to 
pass  in  any  direction  through  the  part  of  the  country  where  their 
posts  are,  and  in  case  of  accident  to  any  white  settler,  a  w^ar- 
party  is  at  once  organized,  and  the  offender  is  hunted  up.  About 
a  year  previous  to  our  arrival,  an  Indian  was  executed  at  Astoria 
for  the  murder  of  a  white  man,  whom  he  had  found  asleep,  killed, 
and  stolen  his  property. 

*TIe  was  taken,  tried,  found  guilty,  and  executed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  most  of  the  settlers.  The  culprit  was  a  slave,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  the  chief  to  whom  he  belonged  would 
give  him  up.  It  was  proved  on  the  trial,  and  through  the  con- 
fession of  the  slave,  that  he  had  stolen  the  property  and  com- 
mitted the  murder  by  order  of  his  master,  who  took  all  the  stolen 
goods.  The  master  made  his  escape  when  he  found  his  agency 
had  been  discovered ;  and  I  understood  that  he  kept  himself  aloof 
from  all  the  company's  posts  until  the  matter  should  be  for- 
gotten. 

''As  the  tide  had  risen  so  much  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
v/alk  along  the  beach,  we  returned  to  ]\Ir.  Frost's  in  a  crazy 
canoe,  and  were  very  near  being  upset.  Had  this  accident  hap- 
pened, it  must  have  proved  fatal  to  some  of  us  in  the  strong  tide 
that  was  running :  we  therefore  felt  much  relieved  to  get  again 
to  the  beach.  After  partaking  of  I\Irs.  Frost's  good  cheer,  we 
returned  to  Astoria,  much  pleased  with  our  day's  jaunt." 

Wilkes  was  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy.  He  had 
been  instructed  to  visit  the  missions  in  Oregon.  So  this  is  an 
official  report.  It  shows  some  of  the  savage  dangers  confronting 
the  Clatsop  mission,  as  well  as  a  glimpse  of  the  life  and  work 
of  the  missionaries.  In  spite  of  a  life  S])ent  on  the  sea,  Com- 
r.iander  Wilkes  also  expresses  fear  of  the  Columbia  River  canoe. 
Mow  silly  seem  the  slurs  of  Bancroft  in  the  face  of  such  evi- 
^k-nce ! 

It  may  interest  some  readers  to  recall  that  one  of  the  valliant 
ofticers  of  the  Peacock  at  the  time  of  her  wreck  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  in  July,  i8!j.r,  was  Lieutenant  George  F.  Fm- 
rnons.  who  afterwards  led  an  overland  expedition  from  Oregon 
i«)  San  Francisco,  where  he  joined  the  \^incennes  of  the  same 
expedition.  He  was  the  father  of  Lieutenant  G.  T.  iMiimons, 
v\ho  in  late  years  has  Ijecome  famous  as  an  expert  on  the  Tlingit 
i:Mlians  of  Alaska. 
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Another  book  of  that  missionary  epoch  was  by  Rev.  Gus- 
tavus  Hines,  who  calls  his  book,  published  in  185 1,  "Exploring 
Expedition  to  Oregon."  Since  Hines  was  a  fellow  passenger 
with  Frost  in  1839,  I  naturally  turned  to  that  book  expecting  tb 
find  a  cordial  and  sympathetic  record  of  his  colleague's  work 
.and  life.  In  this  I  w^as  disappointed,  for  there  is  only  the  briefest 
possible  mention  of  the  Frosts  in  those  pages.  I  suspect  there 
are  hidden  reasons  for  this  show  of  coolness  on  the  part  of  Hines. 
Here  is  a  quotation  from  his  book,  pages  235  and  236: 

''Four  missionaries  had  returned  to  the  United  States,  the 
station  at  Puget's  Sound  had  been  abandoned,  and  the  four 
appointments  mentioned  above  [Hines  at  Oregon  City  and  Tual- 
ity  Plains;  Leslie  at  the  Wallamette  settlement;  Waller  among 
the  Indians  along  the  Wallamette  River;  Parrish  at  Clatsop] 
connected  wdth  the  mission  school  and  the  various  secular  depart- 
ments, constituted  the  Oregon  mission,  when  the  Rev.  George 
Gary,  the  newdy  appointed  superintendent,  arrived  at  Wallam- 
ette Falls  on  the  ist  day  of  June,  1844. 

"Mr.  Gary  had  been  appointed  to  supercede  ]\Ir.  Lee  in  the 
superintcndency  of  the  mission  in  consequence  of  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  Board  in  Xew  York  with  the  latter,  arising  from 
the  supposition  founded  in  the  siatcments  of  missionaries,  oral 
and  written,  that  they  'had  been  misled  as  to  the  necessity  of 
so  great  a  number  of  missionaries  in  Oregon,'  and  from  the  to 
them  unaccountable  fact  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  obtain 
any  satisfactory  report  of  the  manner  in  which  the  large  appro- 
priations to  the  late  reinforcement  had  been  disbursed.  These 
objections,  however  valid  in  the  estimation  of  the  Board,  should 
not  be  considered  as  anv  disparagement  to  the  character  of  ]\Ir. 
Lee.  Changes  inconceivably  great  wdth  respect  to  the  Indians 
of  Oregon  took  place  betwixt  the  time  the  great  reinforcement 
Avas  called  for,  and  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  the  Columbia 
River.  The  natives  were  wasting  away  during  the  time,  like 
the  dews  of  the  morning,  so  that  "Mr.  Lee  himself,  on  his  return 
to  Oregon  with  the  reinforcement,  was  not  among  the  least  dis- 
appointed.'' 

Then  follows  a  discussion  showing  how^  much  in  error  some 
of  the  estimates  as  to  the  numbers  of  Indians  had  been,  how 
surprising  the  influx  of  white  settlers  since  an  appeal  had  been 
made  for  secular  help  for  the  missionaries  and  how  the  money 
matters  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  George  Abernethy,  who 
i;kelv  found  his  work  too  heavy  to  send  regular  reports  to  the 
Board  in  Xew  York.  All  this  explained  the  wrong  impression 
that  liad  resuhed  in  the  recall  of  Jason  Lee. 

Xo  (hnibt  there  were  a  num])cr  of  gloomy  reports  from  the 
nnssionaries'-in  r)regpn.     Mr.  Vro-t  is  responsible  for  one  of 
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these,  for  he  writes,  on  pages  233  and  234  of  "Ten  Years  in 
Oregon,''  as  follows: — "those  who  have  found  the  Indians  of 
Oregon  to  be  very  anxious,  as  they  have  stated,  to  have  mission- 
aries sent  among  them  that  they  might  be  taught  'how  to  wor- 
ship the  Great  Spirit  aright,'  have  been  led  into  error,  not  being 
sufticiently  acquainted  with  the  beings  with  wdiom  they  had  to 
do  to  understand  the  secret  drift  of  their  pretensions.  And,  no 
doubt,  this  is  one,  if  not  the  greatest  reason,  wdiy  the  church 
has  been  led  to  put  an  improper  estimate  upon  the  prospect  of 
Christianizing  and  civilizing  the  natives  of  that  region,  and  must 
now  realize  the  consecjuences,  namely,  disappointment  and  regret 
— disappointment  because  the  work  wdiich  she  expected  her  mis- 
sionaries to  be  instrumental  in  accomplishing  has  not  been  ac- 
complished by  them;  and  regret  that  so  many  thousands,  which 
ought  to  have  been  employed  in  the  cultivatiori  of  a  more  prom- 
ising field,  have  been  spent  in  Oregon  for  the  j)urpose  of  effecting 
that  which,  in  all  sober  reason,  ought  never  to  have  been  ex- 
pected." 

However  close  to  the  truth,  such  reasoning  as  that  would 
have  been  combatted  by  partisans  of  Lee  during  that  period  of 
misunderstandings.  ^ 

yir.  Frost  claimed  no  great  things  for  himself.  He  was  in 
Oregon  three  years  and  three  months.  During  that  time  he 
endured  the  privations  and  hardships  incident  to  his  calling  at 
such  a  time  and  place.  He  helped  to  build  four  houses  in  the 
wilderness,  he  helped  to  save  shipwrecked  men,  he  explored  a 
route  from  Tillamook  to  the  Willamette  valley,  he  fed  and 
clothed  hungry  and  naked  Indians  and  sought  to  improve  them 
morally,  physically  and  religiously,  he  strenuously  and  bravely 
opposed  the  degraded  seamen  who  tried  to  intlame  the  savages 
with  liquor,  he  preached  the  Gospel  and  prayed  fervently  on 
every  appropriate  occasion  until  bronchitis  closed  his  throat,  he 
returned  to  the  States  and  published  a  plain,  sensible  account  of 
his  experiences  and  observations — a  little  book  that  is  full  of 
valuable  information  about  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 
Idiis,  in  brief,  is  the  record  of  ^Missionary  ]'>ost.  No  sensible 
man  should  slur  or  be  ashamed  of  such  a  record.  In  fact,  it  Is 
a  page  of  our  early  history  in  which  we  may  all  take  pride. 

The  mission  immigration  of  1840  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  early  Oregon  history.  Never  had  so  large  a 
company  sailed  from  the  States  to  a  mission  field,  and  so  the 
sailing  was  in;portant  also  to  the  religious  and  political  circles 
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of  .Xew  York  and  the  entire  East.  Jason  Lee  had  taken  with 
him  to  the  East  a  memorial  to  Congress  by  the  citizens  of  the 
Oregon  country  asking  for  tlie  protection  of  the  United  States. 
This  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Senate  by  Linn,  of  ?^l.is- 
sonri,  on  January  28,  1S39.  On  the  iith  of  the  preceding  Decem- 
ber the  same  Senator  had  introduced  a  bill  to  organize  Oregon 
Territory  from  the  forty-second  degree  north  and  from  the  Rocky 
.Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  memorial  and  Lee's  per- 
sonal appeal  must  have  had  considerable  effect.  Bancroft  gives 
Rev.  Josiah  L.  Parrish  as  authority  for  the  statement  that,  as 
Farnhaih  and  Fr\-,  shipowners,  could  not  carry  the  missionaries 
to  Oregon  for  the  price  offered  by  the  society,  the  cabinet  at 
Washington  drew  on  the  secret  service  fund  and  paid  fifty  dol- 
lars a  head  for  the  entire  passenger  list.  Parrish  said  he  did 
not  learn  of  this  fact  until  he  had  been  in  Oregon  seven  years. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  were  living  under  the  Joint  Occupancy  treaty,  waiting  for 
the  future  to  settle  the  ownership  of  Oregon.  This  is  why  the 
large  mission  company  excited  political  as  well  as  religious 
mterest. 

The- ship  Lausanne,  under  command  of  Captain  Josiah  Spauld- 
ing,  sailed  from  Xew  York  on  October  10,  1839.  Her  large 
''mission  family"  consisted  of  fifty-one  souls,  including  the  fol- 
low^ing:  ]\Ir.  and  0\lrs.  Jason  Lee;  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Frost,  wife 
and  one  child :  Rev.  William  W.  Kone  and  wdfe ;  Rev.  Alvau 
F.  AValler,  wife  and  tv.'o  children  ;  Rev.  J.  P.  Pvichmond,  ]\L  D., 
wife  and  four  children ;  Ira  L.  Babcock,  M.  D.,  wife  and  one 
child;  Rev.  Gustavus  Hines,  wife  and  one  child;  George  Aber- 
nethy,  mission  steward,  wife  and  two  children;  W.  W.  Ray- 
mond, farmer,  and  wife ;  Henry  B.  Brewer,  farmer,  and  wife ; 
Rev.  Lewis  FI.  Judson,  cabinet-maker,  wife  and  three  children  ; 
Rev.  Josiah  L.  Parrish,  blacksmith,  w^ife  and  three  children ; 
James  Olley,  carpenter,  wife  and  children;  Hamilton  Campbell, 
wife  and  children:  David  Carter,  Miss  Chloe  A.  Clark.  Miss 
Elmira  Phillips,  3vliss  ]\laria  T.  \\'are,  .Miss  Almira  Phelps, 
teachers;  ^Lss  Orpha  Lankton,  stewardess,  and  Thomas  Xd- 
ams,  the  Chinook  whom  Mr.  Lee  had  taken  with  him  to  Oregon. 

}^lanv  of  those  names  became  familiar  in  the  stirring  history 
of  Oregon  during  the  decade  from  1840  to  1850.  The  Lausanne 
sr.ilerl  into  the  Columbia  River  on  May  21.  1840,  and  not  long 
thereafter  her  living  cargo  was  distributed  to  the  various  mission 
stations  at  the  WiHamL-Ue  Falls.  The- Dalles,  Clatsop  and  Xis- 
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r^nally.  The  earnest  men  and  women  started  in  with  vigor  to 
do  th.e  work  for  which  they  liad  risked  their  lives.  It  is  not  for 
human  statisticians  to  attempt  a  tally-sheet  on  which  to  count 
tlie  number  of  souls  they  redeemed  from  savagery.  Their  influ- 
ence was  for  good  among  the  redmen  and  "among  the  pale  faces 
vvdio  swarmed  into  the  new  lands.  As  the  wliite  children  midti- 
nlied,  the  mission  Indian  school  evolved  into  the  Oregon  Insti- 
tute and  that  into  Willamette  University,  which  survives,  a  suc- 
cessful institution  of  learning  at  the  present  time.  Such  influ- 
ences are  like  the  tides  of  the  ocean.  Xo  one  can  measure  the 
entire  length  of  the  ebbs  and  floods,  and  yet  upon  them  many  a 
ship  glides  safely  into  harbor. 

^Iv  chance  meeting  at  Rosebud  with  the  last  survivor  of  this 
band  of  toilers  for  Christ  will  always  linger  in  my  memory. 
The  trembling  benediction  she  waved  at  our  parting  will  brighten 
the  pages  of  Oregon  history,  whether  I  read  or  write. 


EDMOXD  S.  :\IEAXY. 


THE  WHITMAN  MONUMENT. 


The  following-  statement  regardin,^-  the  deficiency  on  the  Whit- 
man monument,  and  the  present  effort  to  pay  it,  has  been  sent 
to  all  the  Congregational  churches  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
It  is  hoped  that  those  who  love  the  history  of  the  State  and  who 
are  interested  in  the  achievements,  as  well  as  the  sufferings  of 
the  pioneers,  will  lend  a  hand  toward  this  desirable  result: 

Inspired  by  a  most  pathetic  appeal  made  by  "one  of  four  Nez 
Perce  Indians  who  had  been  sent  across  the  western  half  of  the 
continent  to  St.  Louis  to  learn  of  the  white  man's  God  and  the 
book  of  heaven.  Dr.  ^Marcus  \Miitman  and  Rev.  H.  H.  Spauld- 
ing.  with  their  wives,  accompanied  by  a  single  man  by  the  name 
of  Wm.  H.  Gray,  came  in  1836  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  what 
w^as  then  known  as  Oregon  to  teach  the  Indians  the  way  of  life. 

Two  years  later  a  second  delegation,  consisting  of  Rev. 
Gushing  Eells,  Rev.  Elkanah  Walker  and  Rev.  A.  B.  Smith,  with 
their  wives,  also  accompanied  by  Wm.  H.  Gray  and  his  wife,  who 
had  gone  East  the  previous  year  and  married,  made  the  same 
journey  for  the  same  purpose.  Three  mission  stations  were 
established,  one  at  W\illa  Walla,  occupied  by  Dr.  Whitman  and 
I\Ir.  Grav;  one  among  the  Nez  Perce  Indians,  where  i^\Ir.  Spauld- 
ing  and'lvlr.  Smith  labored,  and  the  third  among  the  Spokane 
Indians,  where  ^lessrs.  Walker  and  Eells  were  located.  By  the 
vear  1842  two  families  had  dropped  out.  Mr.  Smith,  on  account 
of  ill  health  of  himself  or  wife,  returned  East,  and  ^NFr.  Gray 
moved  to  the  Willamette  Valley,  where  he  settled.  The  other 
lour  families  continued  to  labor  faithfully,  earnestly,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  successfully  for  the  good  of  the  Indians,  imtil  the 
29th  of  November,  1847,  when  Dr.  Whitman  and  wife  and  a- 
dozen  others  were  ruthlessly  murdered  by  the  Cayuse  Indians, 
among  whom  they  were  living. 

Succeeding  hostilities  made  it  unsafe  for  the  other  mission- 
aries to  remain  longer  in  the  country,  the  mission  was  broken 
up,  and  the  work  abandoned.  For  twelve  years  it  was  considered 
unsafe  for  Americans  to  live  east  of  the  Cascade  IMountains. 

Of  the  results  of  their  work,  I  would  say  in  passing,  that 
rwenty-hve  vears  after  they  left  their  fields  there  were  found  to 
be  five  hundred  Christian  Indians  living  consistent  and  devoted 
lives,  and  a  few  vears  later  a  Bible  school  was  established  among 
the  Nez  Perce  Indians  from  which  scores  of  young  men  have 
been  sent  out  to  preach  to  their  own  people  and  other  surround- 
ing tribes.  .     ,    ,     •  1  r 

In  the  vear  1859  Rev.  Gushing  Eells  conceived  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  Christian  school  , as  a  monument  to  the  ^memory 
of  the  first  Christian  martyrs  of  the  Northwest  Coast.  This  has 
culminated  in  what  is  now 'Whitman  College. 

\  few  years  later  Wm.  H.  Gray  conceived  tlie  idea  of  having 
a  nionument  of  granite  erected  to  mark  the  si)Ot  where  they  fell. 
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During  the  seventies  he  collected  various  sums  of  money  for 
this  purpose,  which  were  deposited  in  one  of  the  banks  in  Port- 
land. Some  time  in  the  eighties  he  died,  leaving  this  object  of 
his  life  only  partially  completed. 

Early  in  the  year  1897  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Portland,  Oregon,  to  take  steps  to  hold  a 
suitable  celebration  at  the  half  century  mark  of  their  death,  and 
also  to  have  erected  the  monument  contemplated  by  Air.  Gray. 
A  joint  committee  was  appointed,  of  three  in  Portland  and  three 
in  Walla  Walla,  and  the  work  of  securing  a  title  to  the  land,  of 
purchasing  the  stone,  and  arranging  for  the 'celebration  was 
apportioned  am.ong  the  several  members  of  the  committee.  The 
land  was  secured,  a  contract  for  the  stone  was  made,  it  was 
delivered  and  set  up.  and  the  services  were  held.  The  contract 
price  lor  the  stone  work  was  82,250.  What  j\Ir.  Gray  had  col- 
lected, with  accrued  interest,  then  amounted  to  about  $Soo;  other 
collections  were  made,  current  expenses  were  met,  but  only 
enough  was  secured  to  make  a  payment  of  $1,150  on  the  contract 
for  the  stone  work,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,100  still  due. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who  made 
the  contract,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  its  financier,  died, 
leaving  the  Si, 100  still  unpaid.  The  work  of  raising  the  money 
to  pay  this  deficiency  languished,  and  then  died  also. 

The  contract  was  so  made  that  there  could  be  no  lein  on  the 
monument,  the  claim  has  been  outlawed,  and  there  is  no  legal 
obligation  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  pay  this  sum,  but  for  ten 
years  now  this  deficiency  has  existed,  a  debt  of  honor,  but  from 
whom  ? 

A  year  ago,  when  this  association  met  in  Walla  Walla,  an 
excursion  v\-as  taken  to  the  grounds,  suitable  exercises  were  held, 
and  the  fact  of  the  aforementioned  deficienc}''  became  generally 
known  and  was  freely  discussed.  The  suggestion  was  made  that 
the  association  invite  the  Presbyterians  to  unite  with  them  in  an 
effort  to  raise  the  money  to  wipe  off  this  indebtedness.  For  what 
seemed  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  however,  it  was  thought 
better  that  the  Presbyterians  take  the  initiative,  consequently  no 
action  was  taken.  I  would  here  say  by  way  of  explanation,  that 
at  the  time  the  mission  existed  it  was  supported  by  the  American 
Board,  which  then  comprised  the  Congregational,  Presbyterian 
and  Dutch  Reformed  denominations.  Dr.  Whitman  being  a 
Presbyterian,  the  obligation  to  do  honor  to  the  sainted  dead  was 
mutual. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  Presbyterian  Synod  met  in  Walla 
Walla,  at  which  time  an  informal  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the 
ineasure  fromi  both  denominations  was  held,  at  which  time  a 
committee  wa«^  appointed,  composed  of  Rev.  James  C.  Reid. 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Walla  AX'alla.  chair- 
man :  Rev.  Austin  Rice,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregation  Churcli 
of  Walla  Walla,  and  President  S.  B.  L.  Penrose  of  Whitman 
College.  To  this  committee  the  name  of  Edwin  Fells  of  Tacoma 
was  subsequently  added. 
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This  comniittoe  has  liad  several  meetings  and  conferences, 
the  last  being  in  Seattle  last  month,  at  which  Dr.  ^latthews, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Seattle,  was  present. 
It  was  agreed  to  invite  other  leading  and  intluential  men  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  State  to  assist,  and  also  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  State  organizations  of  the  two  denominations  at  their 
annual  meeting  this  year. 

At  a  later  conference  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  AValla 
A\"alla,  it  was  agreed  to  ask  each  denomination  to  try  to  raise 
the  minimum  sum  of  $550.00  and  to  have  this  done  before  the 
Sixteenth  Anniversary  of  the  massacre,  which  will  be  next  No- 
vember, and  then  to  hold  commemorative  exercises  with  the 
monument  free  from  debt. 

^Messrs.  Rice  and  Eells  are  here  10  -present  this  matter  to  the 
association,  and  ask  for  endorsement  and  su^rh  other  action  as 
shall  seem  to  them  wise  and  best.  Edwin  Eells,  of  1020  North 
J  Street,  Tacoma,  has  been  selected  as  the  treasurer  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  whom  any  moneys  may  be  sent  to  apply  on  this  in- 
debtedness. 

We  respectfully  submit  this  matter  to  your  careful  considera- 
tion. 

AUSTIN  RICE, 
EDWIN  EELLS, 

Committee. 

The  Congregational  Association,  which  met  at  Bellingham, 
September  17  to  19,  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion by  a  rising  vote  : 

'*We  heartily  commend  the  holding  of  an  appropriate  com- 
memoration of  "the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  Whitman  ?^Iassa- 
cre  at  the  scene  of  this  event  in  our  "heroic  past,  on  November 
29  next. 

*''We  believe  this  should  have  a  more  than  local  observance, 
and  therefore  recommend  that  Sunday.  October  27,  be  observed 
in  everv  Congregational  Church  in  the  State  as  Whitman  Day, 
and  that  on 'that  day  every  church  in  the  State  shall  share  in  the 
privilege  of  clearing  of^  the  indebtedness  remaining  on  the  noble 
monument  which  marks  this  hallowed  spot,  and  that  every 
church  be  represented  at  this  anniversary  observance." 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  all  the  Presbyterian 
churches  in  the  State  of  Washington  : 

A\'alla  Walla,  A\'ashington,  Oct.  16,  1907. 

Dear  Sir  and  P.rother : 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Washington,  in  th.e 
Citv  of  Tacoma,  October  3-5,  it  was  ordered  that,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Marcus  A\'hilman  was  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Pres- 
bvterian  Church.. and  as  such  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Indians  of  the  Northwest,  and  that  there  is  now  an  indelUedness 
of  $1,100.00  on  the  monument  erected  to  his  memory  about  ten 
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years  since  ;  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  the  Congrega- 
tional Association  of  the  State  of  Washington  has  taken  steps  to 
raise  one-hah*  of  the  said  indebtechiess  before  the  sixtieth  anni- 
versary of  the  massacre,  November  29,  1907,  the  churches  within 
tlie  bounds  of  the  said  synod  be  requested  to  take  an  ottering 
on  Sabbath,  October  27,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  to  be 
applied  toward  liquidating  the  remainder  of  the  said  indebted- 
ness. By  further  order  of  the  synod,  the  undersigned  was  ap- 
pointed to  bring  this  matter  before  all  of  the  ministers  in  charge 
of  congregations  within  the  bounds  of  the  said  synod. 

To  aid  you  in  intelligently  presenting  the  cause  to  your  peo- 
ple, I  enclose  herewith  a  brief  historical  resume,  which  I  believe 
10  be  in  the  main  authentic. 

In  order  to  encourage  your  people  in  this  matter  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  awaken  a  more  general  interest  in  the  work  accom- 
plished by  ]\[arcus  AMiitman,  Spaulding  and  their  associates,  it 
has  been  arranged  to  send  to  each  congregation  taking  an  offer- 
ing, however  great  or  small,  a  14  x  16  photo  of  the  statue  of  Plat- 
ens AVhitman,  which  stands  in  front  of  the  Witherspoon  Build- 
ing, our  general  office  building  in  Philadelphia;  this  will  be  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  your  collection  of  missionary  exhibits  and 
io  large  enough  to  be  framed  and  hang  in  your  church  parlors 
cr  lecture-room. 

Please  forward  all  offerings,  as  soon  as  possible  after  taking 
same,  to  the  treasurer,  i\Ir.  Edwin  Eells,  Tacoma,  Washington, 
1020  North  T  Street.  Also  please  notify  the  undersigned  as  to 
the  amount  sent  to  ^Ir.  Eells,  that  he  may  be  able  to  know  just 
v\~here  we  stand. 

AAHiile  our  action  in  this  matter  is  not  prompted  by  any  sense 
of  legal  obligation,  let  us  feel  that  our  interest  in  this  the  first 
Presbyterian  martyr  of  this  great  Northwest  is  such  that  we 
should  not  allow  his  memory  to  be  longer  clouded  by  this  unfor- 
tunate indebtedness.  If  every  congregation  to  which  this  obliga- 
tion is  presented  will  only  do  something  we  will  be  enabled  ere 
the  ides  of  November  rolls  round  to  wipe  out  the  whole  of  this 
debt  and  to  plan  lor  a  celebration  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  the  massacre  of  ?\-larcus  AVhitman  free  from  all  embarrassment. 

Praying  that  the  Eord  may  bless  you  in  the  presentation  of 
this  cause  to  vour  people  and  them  in  making  a  generous  offer- 
ing that  would  be  honoring  to  Him,  I  am,  most  sincerely, 

Yours  in  His  nanic, 

-    JAMES  C.  REID. 

We  hope  the  Oregon  churches  of  both  denominations  wiil 
likewise  respond  to  this  a[)peal  and  that  the  entire  debt  will  surely 
be  removed  from  the  Whitman  monument  b<;fore  the  arri\a1  of 
'lie  sixtieth  anni vi-rsar}-  of  his  tragic  death. 


EDWIN  I- 1':EES. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY. 


The  operations  of  the  United  States  Army  were  more  ex- 
tensive and  more  interesting  in  the  Territory  of  Washington 
during  the  first  years  after  the  separation  from  Oregon  than  at 
any  period  since.  They  included  several  years  of  warfare  with 
the  Indians,  and  in  connection  therewith  required  the  establish- 
ment of  a  number  of  military  posts.  The  troubles  with  the 
Indians  were  no  more  than  settled  before  another  of  alarming- 
character  loomed  up  in  the  San  Juan  Island  embroglio  of  1859- 
'60.  There  were  also  operations  in  military  roads,  some  of  which 
were  opened  and  some  merely  projected,  but  all  of  which  were 
more  or  less  exciting  in  those  the  days  of  first  and  small  things. 
The  soldiers  came  and  went.  Barracks  Avere  built  at  Steilacoom, 
Port  Townsend,  Bellingham,  San  Juan,  Colville  and  elsewhere, 
at  enormous  expense,  and  abandoned  after  a  few  years'  occu- 
pancy. Fortifications  were  erected  on  San  Juan  Island,  and 
others  ^vere  contemplated  at  Point  Defiance  and  like  places.  The 
War  of  Rebellion  changed  matters  greatly,  the  many  regular 
soldiers  being  displaced  by  a  few  volunteers,  and  not  until  nearly 
forty  years  later  were  there  so  many  army  posts  and  so  many 
Federal  troops  in  Washington  as  were  here  a  half  century  ago. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  enter  in  detail  upon  the 
v.'orks  and  movements  of  the  United  States  soldiers  here  at  that 
time,  but  merely  to  tell  in  briefest  manner  possible  of  the  posts 
temporarily  or  permanently  established,  and  equally  briefly  of  a 
few  of  their  occupants.  IMany  of  the  officers  at  these  stations 
became  very  prominent  during  the  Civil  War  a  few  years  later, 
going  from  the  lower  ranks  to  the  very  top,  tw^o  of  them — Cap- 
tain U.  S.  Grant  and  Lieutenant  P.  H.  Sheridan — becoming  com- 
manders over  all.  Grant  was  at  Fort  Vancouver  in  1853,  and 
Sheridan  at  the  Cascades  in  1856,  and  later  at  Fort  Vancouver 
and  at  Fort  Hoskins  in  Oregon.  It  may  be  just  as  well  here 
to  correct  a  common  and  oft-repeated  misstatement,  that  these 
tv.'o  officers  were  stationed  at  Fort  Steilacoom,  and  that  they 
were  known  to  many  of  the  old  residents,  slept  and  ate  in  various 
public  houses,  played  billiards  and  did  similar  and  many  remark- 
able things  at  different  places  in  Western  W^ashington.  Neither 
of  these  men  ever  lived  on  Puget  Sound,  ever  visited  it  or  ever 
saw  it,  and  the  stories  told  of  llu-m  so  glibly  in  connection  with 
this  part  of  the  country  are  fiction  pure  and  simple. 
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The  first  military  posts  established  in  Washington  were  in 
tlie  summer  of  1849,  General  B.  Riley  then  having  command  of 
the  United  States  military  forces  on  the  Pacific,  I\Iajor  Hatha- 
way then  landed  at  Vancouver,  and  began  a  station  that  has 
continued  to  this  day;  that  has  been  favored  in  the  past  above 
all  others  on  the  Pacific  Coast  except  the  Presidio  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  that  now  is  more  extensive  and  consequential  than  at 
any  time  before.  Captain  Bennett  ^I.  Plill  came  up  the  Coast  on 
the  same  ship  with  ■Major  Hathaway,  but  continued  on  to  Puget 
Sound,  where  he  located  an  army  post  on  the  prairie  back  of  the 
present  town  of  Steilacoom.  The  suite  was  occupied  as  a  garri- 
son for  about  twenty  years,  when  it  was  abandoned,  the  land 
and  buildings  upon  it  being  acquired  by  the  Territory  for  the 
purposes  of  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  so  used  since.  These 
two  were  the  only  military  encampments  for  seven  years.  Col- 
onel Bonneville  succeeded  ]\Iajor  Hathaway,  and  jMajor  Larnard 
followed  Captain  Hill,  at  Vancouver  and  Steilacoom,  respect- 
ively. 

The  forts  or  posts,  their  commanders  and  troops,  were  as  here 
stated  for  the  first  eight  years  of  Washington  Territory : 

1853. 

Fort  Vancouver — Two  companies  of  the  Fourth  United 
States  Infantry,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  L.  E.  Bon- 
neville. 

Fort  Steilacoom — Two  companies  of  the  Fourth  United 
States  Infantry,  commanded  by  Brevet  ^^lajor  Chas.  H.  Larnard. 
AVhile  at  this  station  i\Iajor  Larnard  visited  Whidby  Island  with 
a  few  soldiers  in  an  open  boat,  looking  after  troublesome  Indians. 
A  storm  arose,  the  boat  was  lost,  and  he  and  others  were 
drowned. 

Brigadier-General  Ethan  Allen  Llitchcock  then  commanded 
the  Pacific  Division.   Headquarters  were  at  Benicia,  Calif(^rnia. 

1854. 

Fort  Vancouver — Two  companies  of  the  Fourth  Infantry, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bonneville. 

Fort  Steilacoom — Two  companies  of  the  Fourth  Infantry, 
under  Captain  D.  A.  Russell. 

In  i8^4,  '55  and  '56  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  was  com- 
manded by  Brevet  Major-General  John  E.  Wool. 
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1855. 

Fort  \'ancouvcr — Two  companies  of  the  Fourth  Infantry, 
under  ]\[ajor  G.  J.  Rains. 

P'ort  Steilacoom — Two  companies  of  the  Fourth  Infantry, 
under  Captain  ■\Ialoney. 

1856. 

Fort  A'ancouver — One  company  of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  under 
Lietitenant-Colonel  T.  ATorris. 

Fort  Steilacoom — Three  companies  of  the  Fourth  and  Ninth 
Infantry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Silas  Casey. 

New  Post  on  Aluckleshoot  Prairie — Two  companies  of  the 
Third  Artillery  and  Fourth  Infantry,  under  Captain  E.  D.  Keyes. 

Camp  on  Xachess  River — Three  companies  of  the  Ninth  In- 
fantry, under  P)revet  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  J.  Steptoe. 

Camp  on  the  Yakima  River — Eight  companies  of  the  First 
Dragoons,  Third  Artillery,  Fourth  and  Ninth  Infantry,  under 
Colonel  George  Wright. 

New  Post  at  Cascades — One  company  of  the  Ninth  Infantry, 
under  Captain  C.  S,  Winder. 

1857. 

Fort  A^ancou\'er — One  company  of  the  Foiu"th  Infantry,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  ]\ [orris. 

Fort  Steilacoom — Two  companies  of  the  Fourth  Infantry, 
under  Captain  ]\IaIoney. 

Fort  Bellingham — One  company  of  the  Ninth  Infantry,  under 
Captain  George  E.  Pickett. 

Escort  to  Northwestern  Boundary  Commission — One  com- 
panv  of  the  Ninth  Infantry,  under  Captain  D.  Woodruff. 

Fort  Townscnd — One  company  of  the  Ninth  Infantry,  under 
AJajor  Granville  O.  Haller. 

IMilitarv  I'ost  on  ]\Iucklcshoot  Prairie — One  company -of  the 
Ninth  Infantry,  under  Second  Lieutenant  D.  B.  ^McKibbin. 

Fort  Simcoe,  Sixty-five  Miles  North  of  Fort  Dalles,  in  Simcoe 
V'allev,  Yakima  County — Three  companies  of  the  Ninth  Infantry, 
under  ]\Iajor  R.  S.  Garnctt. 

Fort  \\\alla  Walla — Four  ciMiipanies  of  the  First  Dragoons, 
l/hird  Artillerv,  Fourth  and  Ninth  Lifaniry,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Steptoe. 

En  Route  for  Fort  \\\alla  Walla— One  company  of  the  First 
Dragoons,  under  Captain  A.  J.  Smith. 

The  Department  of  the  Pacific  was  commanded  by  Brigadier- 
General  Newman  S.  Clark  in  i<S57  and  also  in  1858. 
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1S59. 

Fort  \'ancouver — Five  companies  of  the  Third  Artillery  and 
I^onrth  Infantry,  nnder  Lieutenant-Colonel  Morris. 

Fort  Steilacoom — Three  companies  of  the  Fourth  and  Ninth 
Infantry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Casey. 

Escort  to  Northwestern  Boundary  Commission — One  com- 
pany of  the  Ninth  Infantry,  under  Captain  D.  Woodruff,  at 
Semiahmoo  Bay.  Also  one  company  of  the  Ninth  Infantry  under 
Captain  J.  J.  Archer  at  Osoyoos  Lake. 

Fort  Bellingham — One  company  of  the  Ninth  Infantry,  under 
Captain  Pickett. 

Harney  Depot,  in  Colville  Valley — Two  companies  of  the 
^sinth  Infantry,  under  ]\Iajor  P.  Lugenbeel. 

Fort  Townsend — One  company  of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  under 
^lajor  Haller. 

Fort  Cascades — One  company  of  the  Third  Artillery,  under 
Captain  J.  A.  Hardie. 

Fort  Walla  Walla — F^our  companies  of  the  First  Dragoons 
and  Ninth  Infantry,  under  Colonel  Wright. 

Escort  to  Lieutenant  John  Mullen's  Walla  Walla  and  Fort 
Benton  Road  Party — A  detachment  of  the  Third  Artillery,  under 
Lieutenant  J.  L.  AMiite. 

General  William  S.  Harney  commanded  the  Department  of 
Oregon,„with  headquarters  at  Fort  Vancouver,  in  1859,  and  in 
i860,  until  relieved  by  Colonel  George  Wright. 

i860. 

Fort  Vancouver — Six  companies  of  Engineers  and  Third 
Artillery,  under  ^lajor  F.  O.  Wysc. 

Fort  Steilacoom — Four  companies  of  the  Fourth  and  Ninth 
Infantry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Casey. 

Fort  Walla  Walla--Four  companies  of  the  First  Dragoons 
and  Ninth  Infantry,  under  ^Nlajor  W.  H.  Grier. 

Fort  Cascades— One  company  of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  under 
Lieutenant  F.  ^lallory. 

Camp  Chehalis,  on  Gray's  Harbor— One  company  of  the 
I'onrth  Infantry,  under  Captain  2\faloney. 

Camp  Pickett,  on  San  Juan  Island— One  company  of  the 
Ninth  Infantry,  under  Captain  Pickett. 

Harney  Depot— Four  c(Hni)anies  of  the  Ninth  Infantry,  under 
Maitjr  Lugenljcel. 
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Escort  to  Lieutenant  ]\Iiillan's  Walla  \\"alla  and  Fort  Benton 
Road  Party — Detachment  of  the  Third  Artillery,  under  Lieuten- 
ant White. 

En  Route  to  the  Department  at  the  Citadel  on  the  Missouri 
River,  89  Miles  Below  Fort  Benton — Recruits,  under  Major  G. 
A.  H.  Blake,  of  the  First  Dragoons. 

Escort  to  Northwestern  Boundary  Commission  at  Semiah- 
moo  Bay — One  company  of  the  Ninth  Lifantry,  under  Second 
Lieutenant  McKibben. 

Escort  to  Northwestern  Boundary  Commission — Detachment 
of  the  Ninth  Infantry,  under  Lieutenant  E.  E.  Camp. 

"The  Department  of  Oregon"  lasted  but  one  year,  or  a  little 
more,  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  succeeding  it,  as  it  alsa 
preceded  it. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  foregoing  reports  of 
garrisons  and  commanders  were  based  upon  the  situation  at 
each  post  on  the  30th  of  June.  Officers  then  may  have  been  in 
temporary  command,  and  occasionally  were,  and  again  posts 
wxre  at  times  temporarily  abandoned,  and  so  do  not  appear  in 
the  reports. 

TI-IO^IAS  AV.  PROSCH. 


V 


WASHINGTON  TERRITORY  IN  THE  WAR  BETWEEN 

THE  STATES. 


Being  assig-iied  the  duty  of  searching,  for  a  class  in  history 
at  the  University  of  Washington,  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  AA'ashington  Territory  in  the  w^r  between  the 
States,  T  succeeded  in  finding  the  following: 

The  First  Washington  Volunteer  Infantry  was  raised  and 
organized  in  compliance  with  an  order  given  to  Colonel  Justus 
Steinberger  by  the  War  Department  under  date  of  October  i8, 
1861,  requiring  him  to  enlist  a  regiment  of  volunteers  in  the  Ter- 
litor}'  of  Washington  and  the  contiguous  States,  to  be  known  as 
the  F^irst  AA'ashington  \'"olunteer  Infantry,  for  service  in  the 
Civil  War,  Colonel  Steinberger  to  appoint  the  officers  by  and 
Vvdth  the  consent  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory. 

The  regiment  w^as  raised  partly  in  this  territory,  partly  in 
Oregon,  and  partly  in  California.  The  organization  contained 
ten  companies,  or  nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  men,  part  of  wdiom 
were  mustered  into  service  at  Alcatraz  Island,  San  Francisco, 
and  part  at  A^ancouver,  Washington,  and  part  at  Fort  Steilacoom. 
Washington.  This  regiment  served  at  Pacific  Coast  army  posts 
during  the  entire  war,  and  Avas  mustered  out  in  1866. 

On  jMay  10,  1861,  an  effort  was  made  to  organize  a  militia 
for  Civil  War  duty.  The  proclamation  calling  for  this  organiza- 
tion was  based  on  the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  and  its 
purpose  was  to  have  "the  militia  of  the  Territory  of  Washing* 
ton  »  >f=  >^  placed  in  readiness  to  meet  any  requisition  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  the  governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory, to  aid  in  'maintaining  the  laws  and  integrity  of  the  National 
Union.' "  Isaac  I.  Stevens  was  captain  of  the  Buget  Sound 
Rifies  (Company  B),  organized  May  25th,  1861  ;  but  a  complete 
organization  seems  to  have  failed,  and  Stevens  went  East  to 
become  a  major-general  of  volunteers  and  to  fall  at  the  battle 
of  Chantilly  in  1862. 

Summarizing  the  services  of  the  Territory  in  the  Civil  War, 
we  have  as  lollow's: 


(i).  The  organization  and  service  of  the  First  Washington 
Territorial  Volunteer  Infantry  at  Coast  points,  holding  the  In- 
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dians  in  check  and  doing  service  that  would  otherwise  have 
required  regulars. 

(2)  .  The  continued  loyalty  of  the  people,  as  testified  by  the 
expressions  of  the  Legislature. 

(3)  .  The  contribution  to  the  federal  arms  of  one  of  its  most 
brilliant  officers — Isaac  I.  Stevens. 

(4)  .  The  contri])ution  of  many  of  its  citizens  to  both  con- 
tending armies.  Among  these  was  J.  Patton  Anderson,  first 
United  States  ?\Iarshal  of  the  Territory;  appointed  governor  in 
1857,  but  declined ;  Territorial  delegate  1855  to  1857  ;  delegate 
from  Florida  in  the  secession  convention,  and  later  Brigadier- 
General  of  the  Confederate  Army.  Another  was  John  ]\J.  Wil- 
son, appointed  cadet  at  West  Point,  from  the  Territory  in  1855,  ^ 
distinguished  officer  of  the  Union  Army  during  the  war,  and 
chief  of  engineers  of  the  army,  from  1897,  to  his  retirement  in 
1901.  Another  was  Charles  P.  Eagan,  appointed  First  Lieuten- 
ant of  the  First  Washington  Territorial  Volunteer  Infantry, 
June  21,  1862;  appointed  Second  Lieutenant  of  the  Ninth 
United  States  Infantry,  August  30,  1866;  successively  rose  to  be 
Brigadier-General  of  the  army,  and  served  as  Commissary  Gen- 
eral from  ]\Iay  3,  1898,  to  his  retirement  in  1900.  And  still  an- 
other was  the  Confederate,  Pickett,  of  Gettysburg,  upon  whom 
Washington  has  some  claim,  since  he  served  for  so  long  and 
with  such  distinction  in  this  Territory  during  the  San  Juan  dis- 
pute. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  census  of  i860  showed  a  popula- 
tion of  11,594  spread  over  what  is  now^  Washington,  Idaho,  and 
all  of  Montana  west  of  the  Rockies,  and  that  this  number  was 
considerably  reduced  by  a  general  exodus  to  the  new  mines  in 
British  Columbia  in  1861,  we  sec  that  Washington  did  very  well. 

For  the  above  facts  I  am  indebted  to  ?^rr.  A.  N.  Brown,  of 
Olympia,  and  to  the  War  Department  of  the  L'nited  States. 

FRANK  A.  KITTREDGE. 

Tlie  letters  written  by  ]\lr.  Thrown  during  this  research  contain 
much  information  that  should  be  preserved  for  the  use  of  future 
historians.  His  letter  from  Olympia,  under  date  of  22  April, 
1907.  contained  the  following: 

I  would  suggest  that  you  write  to  the  Adjutant  General  of 
the  State  of  \Vashington  at  Olympia  requesting  that  a  copy  of 
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the  biennial  report  of  the  Adjutant  General  for  the  years  1891- 
1892  be  forwarded  to  you.  inasmuch  as  that  document  contains 
all  the  information  on  the  su1)iect  available  at  Olympia. 

The  First  Washington  Territory  Volunteer  Infantry  was 
raised  and  organized  in  compliance  with  an  order  given  to 
Colonel  Justus  Steinberger  by  the  War  Department  under  date 
of  October  18,  1861,  requiring  him  to  enlist  a  regiment  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  Territory  of  Washington  and  contiguous  States,  :o 
be  known  as  the  First  Washington  X'olunteer  Infantry,  for  ser- 
vice in  the  Ci\'il  A\'ar,  Colonel  Steinberger  to  appoint  the  officers 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. Under  this  authority  Colonel  Steinberger  raised  a  regi- 
ment which  was  organized  partly  in  this  territory  and  partly  in 
California.  Company  A  was  organized  jXIarch  21,  1862;  Com- 
pany C,  April  7,  1862,  and  Company  D,  x\pril  12,  1862.  I  am 
unable  to  give  you  the  dates  of  the  organization  of  the  other 
companies.  The  organization  contained  ten  companies,  part  of 
which  were  mustered  into  service  at  Alcatraz  Island,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  part  at  Fort  Vancouver,  V^ashington,  and  part  at 
Fort  Steilacoom,  Washington.  The  report  I  mention  gives  the 
names  of  all  the  officers  and  the  muster  roll  of  Company  C.  This 
regiment  served  at  Pacific  Coast  army  posts  during  the  entire 
war  and  was  mustered  out  apparently  in  1866;  the  exact  date  I 
am  unable  to  give  you.  That  data  can  be  obtained  from  the 
War  Department  at  AVashington.  In  1863  the  Legislature  of 
AA'ashington  presented  to  the  regiment  a  set  of  colors.  This 
subsequently  was  returned  to  the  Territory,  and  by  resolution 
of  the  Legislature  in  1867  was  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  One  of  the  two  flags  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Governor's  offiice.  The  other  flag,  save  for  a  few 
tattered  remnants,  has  fallen  to  pieces  and  the  remnants  are  in 
the  hands  of  ]\irs.  R.  G.  OTJrien,  wife  of  the  former  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  State. 

Regretting  that  I  am  unable  to  give  you  more  information 
on  the  stibject,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours 

Asi-LAIUN  N.  BROWN, 

Secretary  to  the  Governor. 

[Mr.  Brov/n's  letter  of  26  April  1907,  contains  the  follow- 
ing:] 

In  the  Washington  Territorial  session  laws  for  1862  you  will 
find  the  resolution  of  the  Legislature  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  army  posts  on  the  Coast  had  been  vacated  by  regulars 
and  asking  the  commanding  officer  of  the  army  on  the  Coast  to 
make  provision  for  sending  troops  to  them.  Hiis,  I  assume, 
expressed  the  pre\ailing  sentiment  on  the  Coast  that  led  to  the 
authorization-  of  Oregon  and  Wa>hington  volunteer  regiments 
fgr  lii)me  ])rolecti()n  from  the  Indians  and  other  ])Ossible  ene- 
mies.   I^iis  resolutifjn  was  dated  January  28,  i8r)2. 
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In  the  laws  of  1862  and  1863  yo^i  will  find  several  memorials 
and  resolutions  that  throw  some  light  on  the  fears  of  our  people. 
The  Confederate  privateer  Shenandoah  was  loose  about  that 
time  in  the  North.  Pacific  and  had  our  people  somewhat  rattled. 
For  something  about  her  see  the  accounts  of  her  cruise  in  the 
various  official  publications;  also  see  Lewis  &  Dryden's  ]\Iarine 
History  of  the  Northwest. 

See  the  session  laws  of  1863  for  the  resolution  of  January  6, 
1863,  providing  for  the  presentation  of  a  set  of  colors  to  the 
regiment ;  and  the  session  laws  of  1867  for  the  resolution  of 
January  16  (Council)  and  January  19,  (House)  1867,  regarding 
the  return  of  the  colors. 

In  the  fall  or  winter  of  1905  I  let  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
gencer have  an  article  giving  the  text  of  several  letters  of  Acting 
Governor  L.  Jay  S.  Turney,  written  in  1862,  regarding  the  for- 
mation of  our  regiment.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  that  article,  and 
do  not  remember  the  date.  The  letters  set  forth  several  inter- 
esting facts  regarding  the  regihient,  none  very  important  his- 
torically, however.  I  found  them  in  an  old  record  book  wc  have 
in  this  office.  Being  rather  busy  I  cannot  undertake  to  copy 
them  for  you,  but  J  suggest  you  run  through  the  files  of  the 
Post-Intelligencer  (Sunday  edition)  from  September,  1905,  to 
February,  igo6,  and  find  the  article.  It  was  illustrated  by  pic- 
tures of  sets  of  historic  colors. 

This  same  old  record  book  contains  several  proclamations  of 
Territorial  Governors  regarding  the  war,  its  beginning,  its  con- 
duct and  its  close.  I  do  not  think  these  proclamations  are  in 
print  anywhere.  Also  it  contains  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the 
AA'ashington  Territory  militia  in  1861,  when,  under  General 
Orders  No,  i  of  the  Territory,  issued  by  the  Territorial  Adjutant- 
General  May  1861,  in  accordance  with  the  proclamation  of 
Henry  McGill,  acting  Governor,  Alay  10,  1861,  an  eft'ort  was 
made  to  organize  that  force  for  Civil  War  duty.  This  proclama- 
tion was  based  on  the  proclamation  of  President  Lincohi  and 
its  purpose  was  to  have  "the  militia  of  the  Territory  of  \\\ash- 
ington  *  *  placed  in  readiness  to  meet  any  requisition 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Governor  of  this 
Territory,  to  aid  in  'maintaining  the  laws  and  integrity  of  the 
National  Union.'  "  This  list  shows  that  Isaac  I.  Stevens  was 
captain  of  the  Puget  Sound  Rifles  (Company  B),  organized  ]May 
25,  1861.  The  attempt  to  make  a  complete  organization  seems  to 
have  failed  and  Stevens  ^vent  East,  to  become  a  Major-General 
of  volunteers  and  to  fall  at  the  battle  of  Chantilly  in  1862.  (See 
Hazard  Stevens'  Life  of  Isaac  I.  Stevens.) 

A  tour  through  the  session  laws  of  the  Territory  during  the 
years  of  the  Civil  A\^ar  will  bring  to  your  attention  a  number 
of  memorials  and  res<'»lutions  testifying  the  loyalty  of  this  Ter- 
ritory (luring  the  Ivebellion. 

[llien  follows  the  ^unimar}'  u.sed  by  ?^fr.  Kittredge,  above] 
This  seen.is  to  me  t(j  make  up  a  i)rL'tty  g<jod  record. 
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[Mr.  Brown  followed  with  a  third  letter,  dated  28  May,  1907, 
containing  the  following-:] 

I  am  able  now  to  give  you  the  names  and  postoffice  addresses 
of  some  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  First  Washington 
Territory  Volunteer  Infantry  (1S62-66).    They  are  as  follows: 

Michael  J.  ^lurray  (Co.  F),  State  Soldiers'  Home,  Orting, 
Washington. 

James  M.  Thomas  (Cos.  F  and  E),  The  Dalles,  Oregon. 

George  AV.  Easterbrook  (Cos.  F  and  E),  146  E.  26th  Street, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Abraham  Bell  (Cos.     and  E),  Alacy,  Miami  County,  Indiana. 

Thomas  Blackenship  (Co.  E  or  F),  Watertown,  South  Dakota. 

Daniel  Dougherty  (Co.  E  or  F),  Soldiers'  Home,  Los  An- 
geles, California. 

John  F.  Fraser  (Co.  E),  National  Soldiers'  Home,  Vermillion 
County,  Illinois. 

Flazen  Squier,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

Isaac  N.  Smith,  746  Savier  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 

In  addition  to  these,  Brigadier-General  C.  P.  Eagan,  United 
States  Army,  retired,  is  still  living.  His  address  can  be  obtained 
from  the  War  Department. 

These  names  and  addresses  I  obtained  from  a  special  exam- 
iner of  the  Bureau  of  Pensions,  who  came  to  me  with  an  inquiry 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  bounty  ever  was  paid  to  members  of  this 
regiment  to  enlist.    Fie  had  me  stumped. 

[In  pursuing  his  search  'Mr.  Brown  wrote  to  Doctor  Easter- 
brook and  procured  the  following  letter,  under  date  of  31  May, 
1907:] 

In  answer  to  yours  of  28th  inst.  concerning  the  First  Wash- 
ington Territory  Volunteer  Infantry,  also  about  its  Colonel,  Jus- 
tus Steinberger,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following,  ob- 
tained from  Reference  Room  of  Public  Library  of  this  City. 

Daily  Oregonian,  October  14th,  1870.  Helena,  ^lontana. 
Yesterday  in  this  City,  ]\Iajor  Steinberger,  Paymaster  U.  S. 
Army,  w^as  thrown  from  his  horse.  Fle  died  at  2  o'clock  this 
morning  from  injuries  received.  Flis  remains  were  taken  to 
F'ort  Shaw  for  burial. 

Daily  Oregonian,  October  15th,  1870. 

Major  Justus  Steinberger  killed  by  being  thrown  from  his 
horse.  Major  Steinberger  was  an  Agent  for  Pacific  Mail  Co. 
when  that  company  ran  its  steamers  to  Portland,  Oregon.  After- 
ward employed  Agent  for  Adams  Co.'s  Express  at  this  place 
when  that  company  Avound  up  in  a  failure.  He  then  entered 
the  service,  passed  to  the  grade  of  Colonel,  and  after  filling  many 
places  of  honor,  was  finally  appointed  to  the  position  of  Pay- 
master with  the  rank  of  Major.  He  was  universally  respected 
and  kindly  remembered  by  his  many  friends  here. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  found  of  Colonel  Justus  Steinberger, 
nothing  known  of  family  nor  of  any  portrait  extant. 
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For  few  facts  as  to  the  Regiment,  see  War  of  Rebellion  Rec- 
ords, Series  I,  Vol.  L,  giving  some  items,  also  two  official  letters 
of  the  Col.  on  pages  1 14-174,  same  series  and  vol. 

I  will  here  relate  what  little  I  know\  I  joined  Company  F, 
Captain  Wm.  \'.  Spencer,  First  Lieutenant  Peter  Fox,  Second 
Lieutenant  James  Halloran,  July  10,  1862,  at  Fort  Vancouver, 
Washington.  I  was  at  the  time  a  resident  of  the  Territory  since 
1859.  Our  Company  never  came  under  notice  of  the  Colonel 
to  our  knowledge.  We  were  kept  at  Fort  Vancouver  until  late 
in  December,  1862,  when  we  were  sent  to  the  Dalles,  Oregon, 
and  garrisoned  Fort  Dalles  up  to  ^larch,  1865,-  Avhen  we  were 
returned  to  Fort  Vancouver  on  the  consolidation  of  the  Regiment 
and  were  merged  into  Company  E,  Captain  William  Knox.  Dur- 
ing our  stay  at  Fort  Dalles,  Oregon,  Captain  William  Y .  Spen- 
cer was  detailed  on  service  in  the  Adjutant  General's  office  either 
at  Fort  Walla  Walla  or  Vancouver  and  the  command  fell  to 
First  Lieutenant  Peter  Fox,  who  was  at  the  same  time  Post 
Commander,  A.  A.  Q.  Isl.  and  A.  A.  C.  S.  Lieutenant  Fox  was 
cashiered  and  dismissed  the  service,  I  think  in  the  spring  of 
'64.  Second  Lieutenant  Halloran  then  commanded  the  Company 
until  we  were  turned  over  to  Company  E.  Lieutenant  Halloran 
then  passed  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  Regular  Army  and,  Captain 
Knox  being  relieved  on  account  of  disability,  we  were  com- 
manded until  final  discharge  July  8,  1865,  by  First  Lieutenant 
James  Shipply,  First  Oregon  Infantry. 

W^e  never  came  in  contact  with  the  Regiment  as  a  whole  or 
in  part  other  than  as  I  have  stated.  Any  other  service  I  can 
render  I  am  yours  at  command. 

Respectfully 

GEORGE  W.  EASTERBROOK 
Late  ^Musician  Companies  F  and  E,  First  Washington 
Territory  Volunteer  Infantry. 

[Evidently  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  organize  another 
regiment.  William  Pickering,  who  was  Governor  of  AA'ashington 
Territorv  from  1862  to  1864,  received  a  significant  letter  in  1864. 
The  original  is  among  the  manuscript  collections  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  and  is  as  follows  :] 

Fort  Vancouver,  W.  T.,  Oct.  2T,  1864. 

Governor : 

We  received  here  last  night  notice  of  an  order  by  ^Maj.  Gen. 
McDowell  for  raising  a  regiment  of  infantry  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territorv.  We  have  no  details  of  the  plan  ])y 
which  this  is  to  be  done.  I  presume  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
raise  the  regiment  by  enlisting  volunteers.  When  that  fails  a 
draft  \x\\\  be  ordered. 

]  hope  vou  will  be  careful  should  any  troops  be  raised  m 
Washington  to  secure  the  appointment  of  officers  for  them  from 
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your  territory.  Do  not  fail  in  this  matter.  We  want  no  secesh 
officers. 

The  news  from  the  East  is  generally  good  on  which  I  con- 
gratulate you. 

Mrs.  F.  sends  you  her  respects. 

I  am,  as  ever,  yours 

SIMEON  FRANCIS. 

[When  the  above  material  is  utilized  for  the  preparation  of 
an  interesting  chapter  of  State  history  there  is  still  another  item 
that  should  not  be  overlooked.  Arthur  A.  Denny  manifested 
an  interest  in  this  matter,  and  not  long  before  his  death  he 
made  the  statement  that  the  ladies  of  Washington  Territory 
were  very  patriotic  during  that  war.  They  co-operated  with  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  the  records  showing  that,  in  proportion  to 
population,  they  led  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  in 
sending  supplies  for  the  conifort  of  the  soldiers.] 


DOCUMENTS. 


There  are  here  presented  another  instalment  of  the  old  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  documents  secured  from  Canadian  archives 
by  }\Irs.  Eva  Emery  Dye  while  preparing  her  recent  book  on 
jMcDonald  of  Oregon. 


The  Farm  at  Fort  Vancouver. 

?\IcLoughIin's  predecessor  on  the  Columbia  reported  that  it 
was  impossible  to  grow  provisions  in  this  region.  Eleadquarters 
were  moved  from  Astoria  to  A'ancouver  in  1825,  and  the  follow- 
ing letter  shows  how  the  new  farm  prospered: 

John  ]\IcLeod,  Esquire. 

Fort  Vancouver,  ist  March,  1832. 

'  My  dear  Sir, 

I  have  now  before  me  3-our  kind  letter  of  2nd  July  by  which 
I  am  happy  to  see  that  you  are  safely  rettu'ned  from  across  the 
Atlantic  after  having  I  presume  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your 
friends — by  tlie  by  you  omit  mentioning  whether  you  had  any 
explanation  about  your  Columbia  affair  and  how  things  at  pres- 
ent stand  at  home.  I  hope  if  an  opportunity  offered  that  you 
produced  my  Letters  to  you  on  the  subject, — as  to  us  here  we 
go  on  in  the  old  way  Ogdcn  is  at  Nass — this  year  though  of 
three  vessels  only  two  could  go  on  the  coast  and  one  was  only 
fifteen  days  and  the  other  was  only  three  m.onths  sHll  the  coast- 
ing trade  will  clear  itself  and  this  year  when  w^e  have  nothing 
to  interrupt  our  proceedings  we  intend  to  give  it  the  first  fair 
Trial  it  has  had  and  from  what  has  been  done  this  year  we  have 
every  reason  to  expect  it  will  do  well.  Our  other  Branches  of 
Business  go  on  in  the  usual  way  our  farm  yielded 

1800  Bushels  wheat 
1200    "  barley 

600 —  pease 

400 — Indian  Corn 

600 — potatoes 

T  dare  say  the  last  article  would  be  enough  for  all  the  Kings 
posts  as  to  Returns  you  know  T  cant  give  you  any  information 
on  that  head  as  the  accounts  are  not  made  out  though  T  suppose 
they  are  about  as  usual  quantity.  I  suppose  you  heard  of  the 
fever  and  ague  being  prevailing  here  in  1830  and  1  am  sorrv  to 
say  that  it  raged  with  greater  violence  in  1831  and  for  a  time 
put  an  entire  stop  to  ail  our  Business.  But  thanks  be  to  God 
for  his  mercies — My  family  and  me  Enjoyed  good  health.  I 
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cannot  but  shudder  when  I  think  of  Harriotts  poor  wife.  Poor 
fellow  it  has  affected  Him  much — With  best  Wishes  for  your 
well  fare  Believe  me  to  be 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)    JOHN  McLOUGHLIN. 


Fever  and  Ague. 

]^Iany  of  the  letters  tell  of  the  fever  and  ague  on  the  Colum- 
bia in  those  early  days.  This  writer  says  he  could  more  easilv 
endure  a  frozen  nose  at  Xorway  House. 

John  xVlcLeod,  Esq. 

Fort  Vancouver,  Columbia  i6th  March  1832. 

]\Iy  dear  Sir, 

I  flatter  myself  that  the  interest  you  take  in  hearing  of  my 
welfare  is  sufficient  to  make  you  happy  to  hear  that  I  reached 
my  destination  here  in  safety.  I  need  say  nothing  of  the  Colum- 
bia to  you  who  have  already  seen  it.  I  may  however  mention 
that  I  find  the  climate  very  diflerent  from  that  of  Norway  House. 
AVe  run  no  risk  of  freezing  our  noses  but  we  are  liable  to  be 
laid  up  with  fever  again  and  ague  now  very  prevalent  here  and 
which  more  than  compensates  for  a  frozen  nose.  I  have  found 
Dr.  ]\rcLoughlin  very  kind,  he  like  yourself  is  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  my  brothers.  I  have  been  kept  very  busy  since  my 
arrival  in  the  office.  We  do  a  great  deal  of  business  here,  hav- 
ing three  vessels  constantly  employed  on  the  coast,  a  new  estab- 
lishment called  Fort  Simpson  has  been  lately  built  upon  the 
coast  by  Mr.  Ogden  and  is  doing  well.  We  have  abundance  to 
eat  here,  the  Dr.  has  not  yet  killed  any  of  the  cattle,  but  we  have 
such  a  variety  of  other  good  things  as  enables  us  to  endure  with 
calm  philosophy  the  want  of  a  roast  of  Beef.  I  expect  our  news 
from  Europe  will  be  very  interesting.  You  have  the  advantage 
of  us  here  in  being  much  nearer  the  civilized  world  and  you  of 
course  enjoy  more  frequent  opportunities  of  communicating  with 
your  friends.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  hear  from  you  at  any 
time  and  I  trust  you  will  embrace  an  early  opportunity  of  ac- 
quainting me  where  you  are  stationed  and  how  you  like  this 
countrv  after  your  return  from  civilized  life.  With  best  wishes 
for  your  welfare  and  that  of  your  family, 

I  remain, 
My  dear  Sir, 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Sgd)    GEORGE  T.  ALLAN. 


Trying  to  Best  the  Americans. 

This  letter  was  evidently  written  to  John  McLeod.  Tt  is 
marked  private,  evidently  because  of  his  expression  of  a  desire 
to  wrest  the  fur  trade  from  the  Americans. 
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.  Fort  Vancouver  12th.  ^^Tarch  1832 
Private.  • 


IMy  dear  Sir. 

The  time  for  the  departure  for  our  Express  hence  for  York 
is  fast  approaching-,  &  I  cannot  allow  it  depart,  without  sending-  a 
few.  h'nes  in  search  of  you,  expressive  for  my  good  wishes  for 
the  welfare  of  yourself  and  family  as  well  as  the  Governate,  you 
have  in  view  to  take  into  your  family  ;  for  the  various  edification 
of  all  its  branches  not  even  yourself  excepted.  On  this  account 
I  would  not  in  the  least  be  surprised  to  hear  that  you  have  been 
long  ere  now  deprived  of  that  elegant  piece  of  ingenuity  your 
scalp,  and  every  deservedly,  if  you  have  been  playing  hide  and 
seek  with  this  same  Governante.  But  to  be  serious  I  hope  you 
find  matters  in  that  part  of  the  world  going  on  smoothly  &  to 
your  wisli,  S:  that  the  utmost  harmony  and  good  understanding 
prevails  among  you  all.  In  this  quarter  matters  are  going  on 
in  the  usual  routine,  the  Returns  of  the  Department  are  far 
superior  to  those  of  last  year  &  there  is  but  one  evil  to  disturb 
the  prosperous  state  of  affairs,  but  that  may  be  considered  a 
serious  one —  The  Fever —  which  committed  great  ravage 
amongst  the  natives  during  the  last  Summer,  was  still  on  our 
arrival  here,  sufficiently  malignant  to  confine  many  of  our  people 
to  their  beds,  and  ever  since  symptoms  of  it  occasionally  appear 
amongst  us,  gaining  ground  as  the  warm  weather  sets  in,  &  if 
something  does  not  cast  up,  to  diminish  its  virulence,  I  am 
afraid  the  consequence  of  its  fury  will  be  seriously  felt.  AVe 
must,  however,  hope  for  the  best,  and  trust  to  Providence  as  a 
safeguard  and  an  unerring  guide  to  steer  us  clear  of  the  shoals 
with  which  we  are  surrounded.  The  coasting  trade  is  progress- 
ively improving — it  turned  out  last  summer  about  3000  Beavers, 
exclusive  of  other  valuable  furs,  but  the  loss  it  sustained  in  the 
death  of  Cap.  Simpson  Avill  be  seriously  felt  as  his  experience, 
coupled  with  his  talents  &  abilities  would  ^\yq  a  decided  favour- 
able turn  to  our  affairs  in  that  quarter.  He  departed  this  life  at 
Nass  on  the  2d.  September  of  a  liver  complaint  much  lamented 
and  regretted  and  whatever  feelings  might  be  entertained  toward 
him  during  his  career  in  the  past  of  the  country  there  is  now 
but  one  of  general  sym])athy  for  his  untimely  end.  Our  people 
appear  to  be  firmly  seated  down  at  Nass — the  natives  are  so  far 
peaceable  and  well  disposed  and  we  have  in  view  to  extend  our 
settlements  along  the  coast,  the  best  and  most  judicious  plan 
we  can  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  wresting  that  trade  from  the 
grasp  of  the  Americans  who  have  so  far  monopolized  it  and  no 
doubt  derived  considerable  gain  therefrom.  Trusting  to  hear 
from  you  fullv  and  particularly  and  with  l.)est  wishes  for  your- 
self and  familV  I  am  My  dear  Sir.  Yours  Sincerely 


(Sgd)    D'X  FINLAYSOX. 
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V 

Luck  of  the  Fur  Trade. 

James  Douglas,  afterward  famous  as  the  Governor  of  \'an- 
couver's  Island,  here  shows  how  some  posts  thrive  while  others 
fail.  He  also  tells  of  the  river  traj^edies,  which  wxre  most  likely 
all  too  common  in  that  day. 

Vancouver,  12th  ^larch,  1832 

Jno.  ^IcLeod,  Esquire 
Dear  Sir, 

1  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  in  compliance  with 
your  request,  I  now  forward  a  box,  to  your  address,  containing  a 
variety  of  prickly  pears,  which  I  hope  wdll  reach  your  distant 
quarter  without  injury.  Our  Columbia  new^s  are  of  a  varied 
nature,  a  proportion  of  good,  mixed  up  with  evil,  but  on  the 
whole  I  believe  the  good  predominates  at  "all  events  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  best  news  are  always  the  most  gratifying  and 
will  on  that  account  leave  the  most  unpleasant  to  bring  up  the 
rear. 

The  Xass  party  left  us  in  the  early  part  of  April,  ^Ir.  Ogden 
being  the  superintendent  of  the  land  operations,  with  Captain 
Simpson  to  command  the  shipping.  They  were  greatly  retarded 
on  the  passage  by  contrary  winds  and  in  consequence  did  not 
reach  their  destination  before  the  iith.  ]\Iay. 

To  their  great  surprise  and  not  a  little  to  their  satisfactioii 
the  natives  received  them  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  nor  have 
they  as  yet  displayed  any  symptoms  of  a  hostile  or  turbulent 
disposition.  They  are  nevertheless  keen  hands  at  the  bargain 
ancl  make  the  most  of  competition  among  the  traders.  If  they 
cannot  do  business  with  one  party  they  make  no  ceremony  in 
trying  wdiat  can  be  done  with  the  other.  The  Returns  of  the 
Coast  are  something  like  3000  skins,  upon  which  there  is  a  loss 
of  £1600. 

Your  friend  Archy  has  been  doing  wonders  at  Fort  Langley, 
he  has  collected  about  2000  Beavers,  and  is  not  a  little  vain  of 
his  feat.  Your  old  post  Thompsons  River  seems  determined  to 
remain  in  the  background.  I  believe  its  resources  are  exhausted, 
or  perhaps  Langley  and  Colville  have  a  share  of  the  trade  which 
in  your  time  it  exclusively  enjoyed. 

This  place  as  wxll  as  Xez  Perces  show  an  increase  of  returns, 
but  I  cannot  say  how  the  campaign  will  end  in  New  Caledonia 
as  we  have  had  no  late  intelligence  from  that  quarter.  The 
Brigade  on  its  return  to  the  interior  met  with  a  serious  accident 
between  the  Portage  Xeuf  and  Cascades,  by  which  two  men  and 
nearly  forty  picces'of  property  were  lost.  Another  poor  man  w^as 
drowned  in  Frasers  River. 

Captain  Simpson  died  at  Xass  after  a  short  illneses  of  13 
davs  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Please  present  my  respects 
to'Charlotte,  Miss  Flora  and  the  little  ones.  Believe  me  to  be 
with  much  res-pect  Your  obt  Servant, 

(Sgd)    JA:\IFS  DOUGLAS. 
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Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  the  Father  of  Oregon.  By  Frederick 
V.  Hohiian,  Director  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association  and  of 
the  Oregon  Flistorical  Society.  (Cleveland,  Ohio:  The  Arthur 
H.  Clarke  Company,  1907,  301  pp.,  $2.50  net.) 

In  writing  this  work  the  author  has  produced  what  has  long 
been  needed,  namely,  a  narrative  of  the  life  of  the  benefactor 
and  great  overtowering  figure  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Himself 
the  son  of  Oregon  pioneers  of  1846,  Mr.  Holman,  as  he  explains 
in  his  preface,  has  undertaken  a  labor  of  love,  for  to  quote  his 
own  words,  ''The  one  great  theme  of  the  Oregon  pioneers  was 
and  still  is  Dr.  IMcLoughlin  and  his  humanity."  The  research 
which  has  resulted  in  the  collection  of  the  material  here  pre- 
sented was  undertaken  originally  in  preparation  for  an  address 
which  was  delivered  on  ]\JcLoughlin  Day  at  the  Lewds  and  Clark 
Exposition.,  and  which  even  then  had  reached  such  proportions 
as  to  require  considerable  condensation  for  that  occasion.  Since 
that  time  the  work  has  been  rewritten,  and  in  its  present  form  it 
constitutes  a  valuable  historical  biography.  Appended  to  the 
narrative  account  are  a  considerable  number  of  illustrative  docu- 
ments of  interest,  not  only  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  life 
of  McLoughlin,  but  on  conditions  and  events  in  early  Northwest 
Coast  history  as  well. 

The  life  of  Dr.  IMcLoughlin  is  interwoven  with  the  history  of 
the  old  Oregon  country  from  his  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  in  1824  to  his  death  at  Oregon  City  in  1857.  As  chief 
factor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  stationed  at  Vancouver,  for 
years  he  directed  the  activities  of  practically  the  only  persons 
of  European  blood  in  the  region,  and  was  thus  actually  the  gov- 
ernor of  an  empire.  The  occupation  of  the  region  by  his  com- 
pany under  the  treaties  of  1818  and  1827  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  could  rest  only  on  economic  supremacy, 
since  by  those  treaties  equal  rights  in  the  region  were  assured 
to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  both  powers.  Mr.  Flolman  shows 
very  clearly  how  McI>oughlin,  from  the  beginning,  recognized 
this  fact,  and  how  he  understood  better  than  anyone  else  on  the 
Coast  that  his  sway  to  the  south  of  the  Columbia  at  least  must 
be  but  temporary  since  so  much  of  the  Coast  was  sure  to  go 
to  the  United  States  at  the  final  settlement  of  the  boundary  dis- 
pute. The  despotic  power  which  he  exercised  within  this  whole 
recrioii  forms  an  interesting  ])art  oi  the  work  which  the  author 
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has  ably  treated.  One  can  but  feel  after  reading  these  pages 
that  the  exercise  by  Dr.  ]\IcLoughlin  of  power  which  in  other 
hands  would  have  been  most  dangerous,  and  the  effective  as- 
sumption by  him  of  extra  judicial  authority  in  the  punishment 
of  Indian  criminals  only  reveal  the  greatness  of  a  character 
wdiich  could  command  the  respect  and  obedience  of  thousands 
of  savages,  and  thus  protect  the  lives  and  the  property  under 
his  care.  As  proofs  of  ]\Ir.  Holman's  thesis  that  the  rule  of  ^Ic- 
Loughlin  was  a  "beneficienf'  despotism,  his  suppression  of  the 
liquor  traffic  among  whites  as  well  as  Indians,  and  his  stern 
reproof  of  the  redmen  when  they  uttered  threats  against  those 
whose  prosperity  meant  his  ruin,  are  convincing. 

But  it  is  the  recital  of  IMcLoughlin's  treatment  of  the  immi- 
grants from  the  States  which  forms  the  most  striking  part  of  the 
work.  The  settlement  of  the  country  not  only  meant  the  end  of 
the  fur  trade,  but  it  meant  the  supremacy  of  the  United  States, 
to  which  these  immigrants  owed  their  allegiance.  Yet  a  loyal 
British  subject,  the  director  of  the  activities  of  a  British  fur- 
trading  corporation,  was  so  far  moved  by  a  feeling  of  compas- 
sion for  the  destitute  Americans  who  had  crossed  the  plains 
and  the  mountains,  that  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  his  company 
he  advanced  them  supplies  on  credit  that  they  might  establish 
and  support  themselves  in  the  Coast  region.  It  is  pathetic  to 
read  hovv'  he  was  not  only  defrauded  by  some  of  those  Avhom  he 
had  thus  befriended,  but  was  reprimanded  by  the-  officials  of  his 
company,  and  forced  to  resign  a  twelve-thousand-dollar  position 
to  end  his  days  almost  in  want.  One  feels  a  satisfaction  in  read- 
ing the  tributes  of  prominent  pioneers  in  later  days  showing 
that  they  appreciated  the  true  value  of  the  service  rendered  them, 
and  strove  to  gain  for  ^IcLoughlin  a  recognition  of  his  goodness 
of  heart  and  his  actual  right  to  be  called,  as  ]\Ir.  Holman  has 
called  him,  'The  Father  of  Oregon." 

A  considerable  part  of  the  biograpliy  is  given  over  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  steps  through  which  Dr.  ]\[cLoughIin,  through  prac- 
tical politics,  backed  by  sectional  and  sectarian  prejudice,  was 
deprived  of  the  land  claims  at  Oregon  City  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  be  the  support  of  his  later  years  and  of  his  family  after 
his  own  decease.  ?^fany  will  doubtless  disagree  with  -Mr.  Hol- 
man in  his  contention  that  no  count}-  should  bear  the  name  of 
Samuel  R.  Thurston.  Oregon's  first  Territorial  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress, who  was  responsible  for  the  clause  in  the  I )•  )nriiion  Land 
Law  of  1850  which  thus  dispossessed  McLoughlin,  dr^iring,  not- 
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withstanding:  his  faults  and  his  mistakes  still  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  first  representative  in  Washington  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  But  all  will  agree  to  the  proposition  that,  both  in 
Oregon  and  in  Washington,  a  county  should  bear  the  name  of 
the  good  old  doctor,  and  that  the  failure  thus  to  use  his  name 
in  the  States  he  aided  in  founding  is  a  species  of  ingratitude 
wdiich  should  not  be  suffered. 

Incidentally  it  should  be  remarked  that  ^Ir.  Holman  is  one 
of  the  writers  who  give  to  ]\fr5.  Frances  Fuller  .Victor  the  credit 
due  her  for  the  actual  authorship  of  the  histories  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  which  bear  upon  the  title  page  the  name  of  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft. 

WILLIAM  A.  MORRIS. 


The  Brothers'  War.  By  John  C.  Reed.  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  1905,  pp.  xviii.,  456.) 

The  pjrothers'  War  is  the  story  of  .  the  causes  of  the  Civil 
War  and  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  results  by  a  well-informed 
Georgia  lawyer  wdio  played  a  soldiers'  part  in  that  great  struggle. 
The  author  was  twenty-five  years  old  when  the  war  broke  out, 
he  served  from  Manassas  to  Appomattox,  led  a  section  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  overthrow  of 
negro  domination,  and  now  rejoices  in  a  united  nation  and  the 
overthrow  of  slavery. 

The  author  clearly  sees  the  cause  of  the  war  in  the  growing 
nationalities  of  the  two  sections.  The  North,  based  on  free  labor, 
demanded  that  the  Territories  be  free,  and  the  South,  with  its 
economic  system  of  plantations  worked  by  slaves,  demanded  with 
equal  emphasis  tliat  slavery  be  allowed  to  spread  to  the  new 
Territories  of  the  South  and  AA^est.  Three  chapters  are  devoted 
to  the  antagonism  of  free  labor  and  slave  labor  and  the  national- 
ization of  the  South  and  North,  and  the  argument  is  well  handled 
and  convincingly  presented". 

Chapter  Vl.  deals  with  the  abolitionists  and  fire-eaters,  who 
are  looked  up(Mi  as  the  products  of  the  clashing  nationalities. 
The  econ.omic  interests  of  the  North  were  against  slavery  exten- 
sion, while  those  of  the  South  demanded  the  extension  of  slavery. 
0])posit!on  to  the  demands  of  each  secti<~»n  by  tlic  other  brought 
forth  two  classes  of  hotspurs.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  hu- 
manitarian wave  that  swept  o^•er  luu-0])e  and  .America  in  the 
earlv  thirties",  and  consef|uentl_\-  the  rise  oi  the  iHtionist  !s 
treated  as  a  purely  economic  outgrowth. 
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train  and  elevate  the  average  negro,  while  the  exceptional  one  is 
at  the  industrial  school  or  college,  or  studying  for  a  profession ; 
something  which  will  check  the  prevalent  reversion  away  from 
monogamic  family  life,  and  stimulate  that  life  to  develop  steadily; 
something  also  that  will  impart  to  this  entire  mass  permanent 
and  strengthening  in  pulse  to  better  its  condition"  (412).  And 
finally,  in  order  to  give  time  for  this  something  to  take  effect, 
the  negroes  should  be  given  a  State  in  the  Union  to  themselves. 

One  note  of  weakness  runs  through  the  wlio.le  book,  viz.,  an 
attempt  to  explain  historical  effects  by  reference  to  the  will  of 
the  *'fates,"  "'fairies,''  ''directors."  Webster  was  designed  by 
Providence  to  defend  the  Union,  Providence  arranged  for  the 
deaths  of  Adams'  and  Jefferson  on  the  same  day  that  Webster 
might  find  a  fit  subject  for  his  oration,  ''follow^  me  while  I  try 
to  show  what  the  directors  did  in  preparation  for  and  in  con- 
duct of  the  brothers'  war,"  *  the  directors  induced 
Toombs  to  drink  too  much  at  a  dinner  in  order  that  Davis  might 
be  President,  and  much  more  of  the  same  order.  Historical 
explanations  should  be  given  where  possible  and  the  balance  left 
to  the  reader.  /\side  from  this  last  defect  the  book  is  well  done 
and  will  amply  repay  careful  reading. 

EDWARI3  :\IcMAHON. 
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The  State  Historical  Society  of  AWsconsin  has  issued  a  care- 
fully indexed  volume  of  200  T)ages,  ^vhich  contains  a  ''Descriptive 
List  of  ^Manuscript  Collections  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
\\^isconsin.  Together  A\'ith  Reports  on  Other  Collections  of 
]\Ianuscrii)t  ^laterial  for  American  History  in  Adjacent  States." 

An  article  on  the  "Financial  History  of  Oregon,"  Vvdiich  Prof. 
F.  G.  Young  contributes  to  the  "Quarterly  of  The  Oregon  His- 
torical Society"  for  Decem1)er.  is  a  scholarly  piece  of  research 
which  was  ])repared  under  the  direction  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution. 

The  fourth  number  of  volume  1  \'.  of  tb.e  '■I7ni\'ersiiy  of  C^ali- 
fornia  Publications"  is  a  monograph  of  84  pages,  written  by  A.  P. 
Kroeber.  and  deais  with  "Indian  ]\lyths  of  South  Central  Cali- 
fornia." 

"A  Hist(or\'  of  ihc  -\merican  Wha'e  ]'"ishery."  by  Walter  S. 
Towner,  has  appeared  as  7ininl;er  20  in  the  scries  in  Political 
Economv  and  I'n.biic  Paw  of  the  '"Publications  (^f  the  Uni\-er^iiy 
of  Penns\l\-ania."    It  deals  with,  the  (.>rigin,  progress  and  decline 
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Calhoun,  '\\'ebstcr,  Toombs  and  Davis  are  each  given  a  chap- 
ter. That  on  Calhoun  deals  with  him  as  the  father  of  nuUihca- 
tion,  and  Toombs  is  treated  as  his  successor,  and  the  real  leader 
of  the  South  in  secession.  The  author  has  done  a  good  deal 
of  work  on  the  life  of  Toonibs,  whom  he  considers  the  ''Webster 
of  the  South"  and  the  equal  of  Calhoun,  but  his  chapter  suffers 
because  of  the  great  amount  of  material  he  presents  in  small 
space.  The  author  seems  to  feel  that  he  is  not  convincing  the 
reader,  and  tim.e  after  time  drops  the  thread  of  -his  narrative  to 
enlarge  on  the  greatness  of  Toombs.  Less  anxiety  on  the  au- 
thor's part  and  a  more  careful  presentation  of  material  woukl 
have  been  more  effective. 

Davis  is  described  as  a  dignified  man  of  rather  mediocre 
ability,  much  loved  by  the  South,  and  entirely  mistaken  as  to  his 
military  ability.  Webster  was  the  greatest  orator  and  lawyer 
of  the  Xorth  and  deserves  eternal  glory  for  his  eulogy  of  and 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Union.  His  argument  in  the  Dartmouth 
College  case  and  in  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden  are  viewed  from  new 
angles.  A\^ebster's  change  of  attitude,  as  shown  in  his  speech 
of  ]\larch  7,  1850,  is,  the  author  thinks,  the  result  of  Calhoun's 
demolition  of  the  underlying  principles  of  his  earlier  speeches 
in  Avhich  he  undertook  to  show  that  a  State  could  not  secede 
from  the  Union.  Whether  or  not  the  author's  view  is  the  cor- 
rect one  it  certainly  deserves  careful  consideration.  Webster's 
greatest  speech  was  his  reply  to  Hayne,  and  his  greatest  work 
his  efforts  for  the  Union. 

The  strongest  chapter  in  the  book,  in  the  reviewer's  opinion, 
is  the  one  discussing  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Everyone  who  has 
read  that  famous  book  should  read  this  chapter. 

The  last  two  chapters  deal  with  the  race  question  and  are 
well  worth  reading.  In  brief,  the  author  argues  that  slavery  was 
a  curse  to  the  "whites  of  the  South  and  a  blessing  to  the  negroes. 
Since  the  war  the  negroes  have  split  into  two  great  classes,  an 
upper,  made  up  of  three  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  negroes,  and  a 
lower,  including"  the  balance.  The  upper  class,  nearly  all  of 
whom  have  white  blood  in  their  veins,  is  pusliing  into  the  trades 
and  professions  and  making  marked  progress.  The  larger  class, 
less  capable,  shiftless.  un\viiling  to  work,  is  coming  into  the 
keenest  kind  of  competition  with  poor  whites  and  emigrants, 
and  ai)parentlv  doomed  to  destruction  through  the  operation  of 
econoniic  and  criminal  laws. 

**To  sol\-e  this  problem  something  must  be  found  which  will 
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of  the  American  whaling  industry  and  gives  attention  to  appa- 
ratus used  in  whaling  and  whale  products  in  commerce. 

''The  First  Religious  Newspaper"  is  the  title  of  the  leading 
article  in  the  journal  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  for 
June,  1907. 

James  Xewton  Baskett  has  contributed  to  the  January  issue 
of  the  quarterly  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association  a 
"Study  of  the  Route  of  Cabcza  de  Vaca." 

''Provisional  Report  on  a  Course  of  Study  in  History"  is  the 
title  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Committee  of  Eight  of  the 
American  Historical  Association.  It  is  a  suggestive  outline  for 
a  course  of  study  in  history  for  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
grades. 

The  leading  article  in  "The  Iowa  Journal  of  History  and 
Politics"  for  July  is  the  concluding  one  in  the  series  ''Federal 
and  State  Aid  to  Education  in  Iowa,"  by  Prof.  Hugh  S.  Euffum 
of  the  University  qf  Iowa.  The  same  issue  contains  "A  Biblio- 
graphy of  Iowa  State  Publications  for  1904  and  1905,"  prepared 
by  T.  J.  Fitzpatrick  of  the  Iowa  State  Flistorical  Society. 
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Honoring  Doctor  John  McLoughlin's  Memory. 

Oregon  City  witnessed  an  important  and  interesting  cere- 
mony, culminating  on  Sunday,  6  October,  1907.  The  occasion 
was  the  dedication  there  01  the  ^[cLoughHn  Institute,  which 
has  grown  out  of  the  St.  John's  Parochial  and  High  SchooL 
Reverend  Father  A.  Hillebrand  is  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise  that 
has  brought  this  event  to  fruition.  Oregon  City  was  the  last 
home  of  r^IcLoughlin.  as  it  is  also  his  burial  place.  ]\Iany  dis- 
tinguished guests  were  present  on  this  occasion,  not  least  of 
whom  was  ^Irs.  ^1.  L.  }^Iyrick,  the  favorite  granddaughter  of 
McLoughlin.  Archibishop  Christie  preached  the  sermon  and 
formally  blessed  and  dedicated  the  institute.  Hon.  W.  D.  Fen- 
ton,  President  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  State  Senator 
Joseph  E.  Hedges,  representing  Governor  Chamberlain,  and 
others,  made  addresses,  but  the  principal  address  was  made  by 
Frederick  A'.  Holman,  of  Portland,  who  has  recently  published 
a  very  acceptable  history  of  ]\[cLoughlin.  He  calls  the  good  old 
Doctor  the  "Father  of  Oregon,''  and  there  is  now  a  general  wil- 
lingness to  concede  that  affectionate  title.  An  idea  of  Mr.  Hol- 
man's  attitude  toward  his  hero  may  be  gathered  from  the  closing 
sentence  of  his  address  at  Oregon  City,  as  follows: 

'To  this  Xoble  Man,  to  this  Great  White  Chief,  to  this  Good 
Old  Doctor,  to  this  Savior  of  the  Oregon  Pioneers,  to  this  great 
Humanitarian — the  Feather  of  C^regon — be  honor  and  praise  for 
all  time." 


Encouragement  for  the  Quarterly. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  hrst  volume  of  The  Washington 
Historical  Quarterly  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  on  the  many  kind 
words  received  from  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  People 
who  are  working  along  similar  lines  in  other  fields  have  1)een 
exceedingly  generous  in  their  praise.  Cordial  approval  has  also 
come  from  many  earnest  and  thoughtful  readers  throughout  the 
Pacific  Xorthwest.  The  best  pul)lishers  are  beginning  to  send 
iheir  works  im  history  for  review.    One  of  the  best  indications 
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of  approval,  however,  is  the  promptness  with  which  other 
societies  have  begun  an  exchange  of  pubHcations.  These  are 
nc  follows : 

American  Anticfuarian  Societv. 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society. 
-   Bulletin  of  I5ibliogra])hy  and  ^lagazine  Subject  Index. 
Illinois  Historical  Collections. 
Indiana  Quarterly  Magazine  of  History. 
Annals  of  Iowa. 

The  Iowa  Journal  of  History  and  Politics. 
Iowa  Biographical  Series. 
Kansas  Biennial  Report  of  History. 
Register  of  Kentucky. 

Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society. 
Missouri  Historical  Review. 
^Missouri  Historical  Society  Collections. 
New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register. 
New  liampshire  Genealogical  Record. 
Proceedings  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 
Collections  of  the  North  Dakota  Historical  Society. 
The  Quarterly  Publication  of  the  Plistorical  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Ohio. 

Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly. 

Report  of  the  Oklahoma  Historical  Society. 

"Old  Northwest"  Genealogical  Quarterly. 

Reports  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  South  Dakota. 

Publications  of  the  Southern  Plistorical  Association. 

Quarterly  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association. 

A'irginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography. 

The  Wisconsin  Archaeologist. 

Reports  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Plistorical  vSociety. 
University  of  California's  Publications  on  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  asked  for  the  Quarterly  and 
sends  documents  in  exchange.  Other  societies  have  signified  a 
desire  to  exchange. 

All  these  publications  are  deposited  in  the  lil>rary  of  the  State 
L'ni\-ersitv  of  Washington,  where  they  will  pro\-e  of  the  greatest 
value. 
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New  Worker  in  the  Field. 

William  A.  ]\Iorris  is  an  Oregonian  who  was  educated  at 
Stanford  University  and  then  took  graduate  work  at  Harvard 
for  his  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.  After  that  he  made  a  trip 
for  study  in  England  and  in  September  reported  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  for  work  as  an  assistant  professor.  He  is  a 
specialist  in  mediaeval  history,  but  has  great  love  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  For  this  reason  the  Quarterly  will 
be  sure  to  have  some  of  his  talent  at  its  disposal. 


A  Correction. 

In  the  July  Quarterly  was  published  an  article  on  Jesse  Ap- 
plegate.  The  material  as  It  came  into  the  editor's  hands  was  in 
the  form  of  a  clipping  frpm  a  local  ?^Ic?\linnville  (Oregon)  paper. 
There  was  not  time  for  the  proof  .to  be  submitted  to  the  author, 
and  so  Professor  Joseph  Schafer  asks  that  the  following  be  pub- 
lished : 

Page  21/,  paragraph  3,  line  5,  create,  read  created;  par.  4, 
1.2,  for  those  read  for  of  those;  p.  218,  par.  2,  1.  3,  square  read 
spare;  p.  219,  par.  2,  1.8,  no  definite  read  little  detailed;  p.  220, 
par.  2,  1.7,  or  read  to;  par.  3,  1.7,  statesman  read  statemen;  p. 
221,  par.  3,  1.2,  Milborn  read  Milburn;  p.  225,  par.  5,  i.i.  Warren 
read  Warre;  p.  226,  par.  i,  1.4,  a  number  read  the  number;  (  ) 
read  [  ]  ;  1.5,  contract  (  )  read  compact  [  ]  ;  ]).  227,  par.  3, 
1.2,  orders  read  others;  par.  4,  1.9,  once  as  read  once  more  as; 
1. 10,  1850  read  1849;  p.  229,  par.  J,  1.6,  for  the  year  1789  read 
from  the  year  1789;  1.9,  insert  and  before  Bancroft;  p.  23T,  par. 
2,  1.4.  States  read  status;  1.8,  of  the  nation  read  to  the  nation; 
State's  read  states;  p.  232,  par.  2,  1.6,  be  to  read  best;  1.9,  (  ) 
read  [  ]. 

Three  Recent  Addresses. 

Honorable  John  P.  Plartman  has  rendered  a  good  service  to 
readers  and  students  of  the  Xorttnvest  by  causing  to  be  published 
Ins  address  at  the  ground-breaking  ceremonies  of  tlie  Alaska- 
Yuk(jn-T^acitic  Exposition  and  also  his  address  delivered  in  Spo- 
kane in  January,  1907.  These  two  addresses  contain  a  large 
rpiantity  of  information  pertaining  to  this  region,  which  was 
compiled  with,  exidcnt  care  as  well  as  niucli  labor.  The  third 
address  was  also  one  uf  the  ex|)usit i< )ii  nund)ers.     It  was  by 
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Honorable  Henry  Alberts  ^IcLean,  President  of  the  Washing- 
ton State  Commission  for  the  Alaska- Yukon- Pacific  Exposition. 
This  graceful  little  pamphlet  is  well  worth  saving. 


Descendant  of  Prescott. 

]\Ir.  C.  P.  Bissett,  Right  of  \A'ay  and  Tax  Agent  for  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  with  offices  in  the  pjurke  Building, 
Seattle,  is  a  great-grandson  "of  William  H.  Prescott,  the  famous 
American  historian.  Though  very  deeply  occupied  with  the 
work  of  the  company  he  represents,  i\Ir.  Bissett  has  a  real  love 
for  history.  He  has  a  private  library  of  five  thousand  volumes 
devoted  to  Americana  and  makes  a  specialty  of  works  on  Lin- 
coln. One  can  see  the  evidence  of  this  inherited  taste  on  enter- 
ing his  private  office,  where  the  walls  are  attractive  w^ith  beauti- 
ful portraits  of  Lincoln  and  Webster. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  OREGON,  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  POLITICAL. 

BY  GEORGE  WILKES. 
[Continued  from  the  Last  Issue  of  the  Washington  Historical  Quarterly.] 


PART  11. 

Historical  Account  of  the  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  Oregon 
Territory,  Comprising  an  Examination  of  the  Old  Spanish 
Claims,  the  British  Pretensions,  and  a  Deduction  of  the 
United  States  Title. 


THE  OLD  SPANISH  CLAIMS.* 

Up  to  ti-o  year  1803,  the  western  boundary  of  the  United 
States  was  the  River  IMississippi,  which  shut  from  our  possession 
the  vast  region  known  by  the  name  of  Louisiana,  now  com- 
prising Iowa,  Missouri,  ^Missouri  Territory,  Indian  Territory, 
Arkansas  and  the  small  portion  at  its  southern  extremity  which 
still  retains  the  former  name  of  all.  This  immense  country, 
stretching  from  British  America  on  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of 
^Mexico  on  the  south,  and  spreading  breadthwise  from  the  ]\Iis- 
sissippi  to  the  Rocky  IVfountains,  was  originally  owned  by  France, 
who  obtained  her  title  to  it  through  the  discovery  of  the  mouth 
of  the  great  stream  which  drains  it,  by  two  of  her  missionaries, 
in  1663,  and  by  subsequent  settlements  under  La  Sale  and  others. 
In  17G3,  France  ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain.  In  1800  Spain  ceded 
it  back  again  to  France,  and  in  1803  it  was  purchased  from 
France  by  the  United  States  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,000.  As  soon 
as  this  purchase  was  made,  the  importance  of  Oregon  as  a  Pa- 
cific gate  to  our  possessions,  became  at  once  apparent,  and  Jef- 
ferson, under. the  direction  of  Congress,  commissioned  Captains 
Lewis  and  Clark  "to  explore  the  river  :\Iissouri  and  its  principal 
branches  to  their  sources,  t<^  cross  the  Rocky  }^fountains  and 
trace  to  its  termination  in  the  Pacific  some  stream,  whether  the 
Columbia,  the  Oregon,  the  Colorado  or  any  other,  which  might 

•Tli<.u"-h  it  is  hardly  nrcfssarv  to  mention  to  the  roador  in  this  stairs  of  our 
exaniiTuition,  that  the  l  hit.-<l  Stat?-s  i-urchased  from  Snaiu.  in  1SU»  nil  the  ri-lit 
d.nolvin;:  :o  h«M-  on  tlie  N.«rth  W«.-f  foast  ab<t\>«  4i;  de-  north  latitude  by  virtue  of 
]n-r  discovri-i»'s  ;H)d  st-it It'incuis.  it  will  do  no  liarm  to  diiecL  him  to  tn-ar  in  mind 
tha^  in  luakiu"-  om  inr  tit  If.  \v»>  ot  (•..nsfquonc*'  (>stalilish  our  own. 
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offer  the  most  direct  and  practicable  water  communication  across 
the  continent  for  the  purposes  of  commerce."  In  1805  these 
officers  and  their  men  crossed  the  mountains,  and  descending 
into  Oregon,  discovered  a  number  of  streams  flowing  westward, 
which,  upon  examination,  were  found  to  disembogue  into  the 
Columbia  or  some  of  its  huge  branches,  whose  comprehensive 
arms  embrace  within  their  span  the  42d  and  53d  parallels,  and 
roll  their  silver  bands  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  On  the 
15th  of  November  they  reached  its  mouth,  and  .building  a  fort 
which  tliey  called  ''Fort  Catslop,"  they  spent  the  winter  there. 
In  the  spring  of  1806  (Alarch  13th),  having  minutely  explored 
the  surrounding  country,  the  party  set  out  on  their  return,  and 
after  proceeding  some  distance  up  the  stream,  parted  company; 
the  one  to  explore  the  region  north,  and  the  other  the  country 
south.  They  met  in  the  month  of  August  following,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Missouri  Rivers,  oi\  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountains.  Thus  we  find  that  after  having  discov- 
ered the  inouil:  of  the  Columbia  in  1792,  we  explore  the  greater 
portion  of  the  territory  drained  by  it  in  1805,  l^^iil<-l  a  fort  at  its 
mouth  in  November  of  that  year,  and  thus  take  the  actual  pos- 
session "soon  after,"  which  is  the  positive  condition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  previously  quoted. 

This  being  a  difficult  circumstance  to  overcome,  the  British 
government  were  puzzled  for  a  time  how  to  rebut  or  to  offset  it ; 
but  their"  natural  fertility  of  resource  did  not  leave  them  long  at 
a  loss,  and  resorting  to  their  old  principle  that  bold  assertion  is 
as  good  as  timid  proof,  they  affirmed — that  ''at  least  in  the  same 
or  subsequent  years  (1805-6)  IMr.  Thompson,  an  agent  of  the 
North  West  Company,  had  established  posts  among  the  Flathead 
or  Kootanie  tribes  (near  the  56th"  of  latitude)  and  that  it  was 
from  this  point  he  hastened  down  in  181 1  to  ascertain  the  na- 
ture of  the  American  establishment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia River." 

'  This  is  a  part  of  the. celebrated  diplomatic  Statement  of  .1826, 
and  from  its'  definite  and  satisfactory  character,  is  worthy  of 
taking  place  beside  the  claims  of  Vancouver  and  r^leares. 

The  accounts  ^iven  by  Lewis  and  Clark  on  the  return  of  their 
expedition,  attracted  the  attention  of  commercial  men,  and  John 
Jacob  Astor,  an  opulent  merchant  of  New  York,  who  was  then 
engaged  in  the  fur  trade  on  the  Upper  :\lissouri,  conceived  the 
foundation  of  a  company,  v/hose  efforts  should  be  specially  con- 
fined to  the  Coast  of  this  region.    Before  his  plans  were  con- 
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summateci,  howev^er,  the  Missouri  Company,  another  xA.merican 
association,  established  a  post  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  Columbia  in  1808, 
but  it  was  abandoned  in  1810  from  a  difficulty,  through  the 
enmity  of  the  neighboring  savages,  of  obtaining  regular  supply 
of  food. 

In  1809  yVr.  Astor  had  completed  his  arrangements,  and  the 
Pacific  Fur  Company  by  his  exertions  assumed  a  definite  exist- 
ence. In  that  year  the  ship  Enterprise  was  sent  \\vto  the  North 
Pacific  "to  make  preparatory  researches  and  inquiries  in  the 
scenes  of  the  new  company's  operations,"  and  in  1810  two  par- 
ties were  formed,  one  to  cross  the  continent  under  the  conduct 
of  W.  P.  Plunt,  the  chief  agent,  and  the  other  to  proceed  on  the 
ship  Tonquin  by  sea.  In  ]\Iarch,  181 1,  the  ship  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  colonists  immediately  selecting 
a  spot,  erected  a  factory  and  a  fort,  and  in  honor  of  the  patron  of 
the  enterprise,  called  the  establishment  Astoria.  By  some  means, 
tlie  I\Ir.  Thompson  W'ho  is  spoken  of  in  the  Statement  alluded 
to,  heard  at  his  station  on  Fraser's  Lake  (between  latitude  54° 
55')  of  this  nevv  settlement,  and  gathering  together  a  party, 
posted  in  hot  haste  down  the  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia, 
building  huts,  hoisting  flags  and  bestowing  names  by  w^ay  of 
taking  possession  as  they  passed  along.  They  reached  Astoria 
a  little  too  late,  for  on  arriving  there  in  July,  they  found  the 
banner  of  the  States  waving  over  a  fort — they  found  factories 
erected,  farms  laid  out,  and  the  contented  colonists  eating  of  the 
produce  of  their  already  floiu-ishing  gardens.  They  were,  there- 
fore, obliged  most  reluctantly  to  rv  trace  their  steps  northward, 
after  receiving  the  unwelcome  information  that  the  posts  of 
which  they  had  pretended  to  take  |)OSsession  on  their  way  down 
had  m(3st  of  them  been  visited  five  years  before  by  officers  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  spring  of  1812,  the  other  party  of  emigrants  under 
Mr.  Hunt,  completed  their  journey  across  the  continent,  and 
arrived  safely  at  the  settlement  among  their  brother  traders.  A 
few  davs  after  this  event,  the  ship  F>eaver  arrived  from  New 
York,  with  still  further  reinforcements  and  supplies,  and  it  was 
decided  that  ^^Ir.  Hunt,  the  chief  agent,  should  sail  in  her  in 
charge  of  an  expedition  to  the  northern  coasts,  the  affairs  of  the 
factor V  being  entrusted  (unfortunately  as  will  be  seen)  to  the 
charge  of  ^vfcDougal,  one  of  the  Scotchmen  who  had  formerly 
been  in  the  service  of  the  North  West  Company.    During  the 
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absence  of  ^Ir.  .Hunt,  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  the 
L'nited  States  against  Great  Britain  reached  Astoria,  and  created 
no  small  degree  of  uneasiness  in  tlie  minds  of  the  American 
members  of  the  company,  for  they  at  once  saw  the  difficulties 
this  would  lead  to  between  themselves  and  their  British  asso- 
ciates. This  information  was  received  in  Januarv  from  Xew 
York,  and  in  June  following  an  agent  of  the  Xorth  AVest  Com- 
pany arrived  from  Canada,  bringing  news  of  the  approach  of  a 
IJritish  naval  force  to  take  possession  of  the  American  settle- 
ment. The  Scotchmen  and  Englishmen  connected  with  the  as-* 
sociation  received  the  report  with  ill  concealed  satisfaction,  and 
several  of  them  withdrew  from  the  service  at  once  for  that  of 
the  rival  compan}".  Those  who  remained  could  scarce!}'  be  con- 
sidered faithful,  beyond  the  considerations  of  the  pecuniary  in- 
terests that  were  involved  in  the  affair.  Anxious  consultations 
were  held,  in  which  the  foreigners  held  a  superior  and  controlling 
influence.  This  was  the  natural  consequence  of  their  position, 
for  having  been  selected  with  a  view  to  their  superior  knowledge 
of  trading  operations  gained  in  a  previous  service  with  the  North 
\A'est  Company,  they  held  all  the  most  responsible  situations. 

The  latter  proposed,  in  view  of  the  approaching  danger,  to 
abandon  the  enterprise  altogether,  unless  additional  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies  should  speedily  arrive  from  Xew  York  to 
their  assistance.  This  the  Americans  strenuously  opposed, 
choosmg  rather  to  trust  to  the  chances  of  their  enemies  not  ap- 
pearing, or  in  case  the}'  did.  to  risk  the  hazard  of  a  struggle  ;  but 
the  resolution  prevailed,  and  the  minority  of  interests  was  bound 
to  submit.  At  length  Hunt  arrived,  but  with  all  his  efforts,  was 
unable  to  change  the  determination  of  the  Scottish  partners,  and 
knowing  the  impossibility  of  conducting  the  operations  of  the 
concern  in  case  of  their  defection,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  arrangement.  He,  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  the  decision 
set  sail  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  chartering 
some  vessels  to  convey  the  furs  then  stored  in  the  factory,  and 
other  properties  of  the  company,  to  Canton.  In  the  month  fol- 
l<)wing  his  departiux%  a  deputation  from  the  North  West  Com- 
I)any  descended  the  river  to  Astoria,  bringing  the  additional  in- 
formation that  a  British  frigate  having  under  her  convoy  a  large 
armed  ship  belonging  to  the  X.  W.  Company,  was  on  her  way  to 
llie  Coluni])ia  with  the  intention  of  destroying  everything  Ameri- 
can in  that  quarter.  The  communication  of  this  news  was  accom- 
panied      an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  leader  of  the  deputation  to 
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purchase  out  the  whole  stock  in  trade,  and  other  properties  of  the 
Pacific  company  ;  adding  as  an  additional  inducement,  that  they 
would  enjT^ag-e,  at  a  liberal  rate  of  wages,  all  who  might  choose 
to  enter  their  service,  and  agreed  to  send  back  to  the  United 
States  all  who  wished  to  return.  This  whole  "measure  had  doubt- 
less been  secretly  concocted  by  the  Scotch  partners  of  the  Pa- 
cific Company,  who,  to  effect  it,  had  got  Hunt  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  agents  of  the  other  party  were  proceeding  exactly  accord- 
ing to  |)re\-iously  imparted  directions.  The  proposal  to  employ 
while  it  looked  like  an  emanation  of  generosity,  was  a  most  in- 
sidious piece  of  treachery  to  entice  away  the  employes  on  whom 
the  Pacific  Company  depended  for  existence,  and  in  such  a  state 
of  society  as  existed  there,  was  deserving  of  the  punishment  of 
death.  It,  however,  afforded  the  Scotchmen  an  opportunity  to 
secede  w^ithout  an  appearance  of  absolute  defection,  and  softened 
the  opposition  of  those  who  were  not  unwilling  to  return  to  a 
more  congenial  society  in  their  own  country.  The  transfer  was 
accordingly  m.-de,  and  the  Pacific  Company  lost  its  identity  in 
the  North  West  Association. 

From  the  tinre  of  their  first  arrival  in  the  territory  to  the 
date  of  this  relinquishment,  the  Pacific  Company  had  established 
four  forts  or  -  trading  posts,  besides  the  main  one  at  Astoria. 
These  were  Fort  Okanegan,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  that 
river  and  the  north  branch  of  the  Columbia — Spokane  Plouse, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  a  branch  of  the  latter  estab- 
lishment pushed  further  west,  among  the  Flathead  and  Kootanic 
tribes — a  post  on  the  Kooskooske,  and  one  on  the  Wallamette 
River.  All  of  these  establishments  were  included  in  the  transfer 
of  Astoria. 

This  inglorious  termination  of  the  enterprise  took  place  on 
the  ir)th  October,  1813.  It  was  principally  brought  about  by  a 
Scotchman,  named  Duncan  McDougal,  whom  Hunt  had  un- 
wiselv  left  in  cofnmand  of  the  fort,  and  who  was  strongly  sus- 
pected of  having  been  bribed  10  his  course  by  the  rival  com- 
pany. At  anv  rate,  the  arrangement  squared  with  his  feelings, 
and  he  made  it  subserve  his  interest. 

On  the  1st  Dccem])er.  before  the  transfer  was  completed,  tk.e 
British  sloop  of  war  Raccoon  arrived  at  Astoria,  expecting  a 
rich  plunder  by  the  capture  of  the  magazines  and  treasures  of  the 
I'.icilic  C()m])aiiy;  luit  all  she  found  for  prize  w^as  the  American 
flc.g  stiil  waving  its  glori.Mis  folds  alxn'c  the  fort.  This  remnined 
ihjre.  notwith'^tandlng  the  existence  of  the  Pacific  Comj)any  had 
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ceased  more  than  two  months  before  ;  for  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  had  belonged  to  it,  insisted  that  this  emblem 
of  the  Republic's  sovereignty  over  the  soil,  formed  no  portion 
of  the  transfer  to  the  English  cO:npany. 

The  following  account  of  the  capture  of  Astoria,  and  the 
taking  possession  of  the  fort,  by  Ross  Cox,  vvdio  gathered  his  in- 
formation on  the  spot,  shortly  after  the  events  took  place,  will 
not  only  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  motive  of  Alc- 
Dougal's  treachery,  but  will  also  corroborate  our  claims  to  tlie 
tirst  settlement  of  that  region: 

''Captain  Black,"  (the  commander  of  the  Raccoon,)  ''took  pos- 
session of  Astoria  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  re- 
baptised  it  by  the  name  of  Fort  George.  He  also  insisted  on 
having  an  inventory  taken  of  the  valuable  stock  of  furs  and  other 
property  purchased  from  the  American  company,  with  a  view 
to  the  adoption  of  ulterior  proceedings  in  England  for  the  recov- 
ery of  the  value  from  the  Xorth  W^est  Company;  but  he  subse- 
quentlv  relinquished  this  idea,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  his 
claims.  The  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  knew  well 
that  Great  Britain  and  America  were  distinct  nations,  and  that 
they  were  then  at  war,  but  wxre  ignorant  of  the  arrangement 
made  between  Messrs.  ^VIcDougal  and  Tavish,  (the  agent  of  the 
Xorth  West  Company,)  the  former  of  whom  still  continued  as 
nominal  chief  at  the  fort.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Raccoon,  which 
they  quickly  discovered  to  be  one  of  King  George's  fighting  ships, 
they  repaired  armed  to  the  fort,  and  requested  an  audience  of 
Air.  McDougal.  He  was  somewdiat  surprised  at  their  numbers 
and  warlike  appearance,  and  demanded  the  object  of  such  an 
unusual  visit.  Concomly,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Chenookb, 
(whose  daughter  McDougal  had  married,)  thereupon  addressed 
him  in  a  long  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  King 
George  had  sent  a  ship  full  of  warriors,  and  loaded  with  nothing 
but  bi^r  euns,  to  take  the  Americans  and  make  them  all  slaves  ; 
and  that  as  they  (the  Americans)  were  the  first  white  men  that 
settled  in  their  country,  and  treated  the  Indians  like  good  rela- 
tions, they  resolved  to  defend  them  from  King  George's  war- 
riors, and  were  now  ready  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  \voods, 
close  to  the  wdiarf,  from  wdience  they  would  be  able  with  their 
guns  and  arrows  to  shoot  all  the  men  that  should  attempt  to  land 
from  the  English  boats,  while  the  people  in  the  fort  could  fire  at 
them  with  their  big  guns  and  rifles.  This  proposition  was  offered 
with  an  earnestness  of  manner  that  admitted  no  doubt  of  its 
sinceritv  ;  two  armed  boats  from  the  Raccoon  were  a{)pr<^aching, 
and,  had  the  people  in  the  fort  felt  disposed  to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Indians,  e\'ery  man  of  them  would  ha\'e  been  de- 
strcwed  bv  an  invisible  enemy.  Mr.  ^IcDougal  thanked  them 
for  their  friendly  offer:  but  added,  that  notwithstanding  the  na- 
tions were  at  war.  the  people  in  the  boats  would  ncjt  injure  him 
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nor  any  of  his  people,  and  tlierefore  requested  them  to  throw  bv 
their  war  siiirts  and  arms,  and  receive  the  strangers  as  their 
friends.  They  at  first  seemed  astonished  at  this  ans\ver ;  but,  on 
assuring  them  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  he  was  under  no 
apprehensions,  they  consented  to  give  up  their  weapons  for  a  few 
days.  They  afterwards  declared  they  were  sorry  for  having  com- 
plied with  Mr.  ^JcDougafs  wishes;  ^for  when  they  observed  Cap- 
tain Black,  surrounded  by  his  officers  and  marines,  break  the 
bottle  of  port  on  the  flag-staff,  and  hoist  the  British  ensign,  after 
changing  the  name  of  the  fort,  they  remarked,  that  however 
much  one  might  wish  to  conceal  the  fact,  the  Americans  were 
undoubtedly  made  slaves ;  and  they  were  not  convinced  of  their 
mistake  until  .the  sloop  of  war  had  departed  without  taking  any 
prisoners." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  assert  that  ^IcDougal  should  have 
accepted  of  this  offer  of  the  Indians  against  his  own  nation,  but 
it  proves  that  with  such  friends  as  the  aborigines  of  the  country, 
the  settlement  could  never  have  been  seriously  distressed  for 
supplies ;  and,  therefore,  that  his  representations,  on  which  the 
resolution  to  abandon  the  place  was  based,  were  false.  Had  Mr, 
Hunt  possessed  those  means  of  resistance,  and  been  in  jMc- 
Dougal's  situation,  the  property  of  the  company  would  not  have 
been  sold,  and  the  flag  upon  the  fort  would  never  have  been 
struck. 

The  war  ended  in  1814,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  signed  on 
the  24th  Decem.ber,  of  that  year,  it  was  declared  "that  all  terri- 
tory, places,  and  possessions  whatever,  taken  by  either  partj'' 
from  the  other  during,  or  after  the  war,  should  be  restored  with- 
out delay."  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  article,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  October,  1817,  despatched  the 
sloop  of  war  Ontario,  with  Captain  Biddle  and  J.  B.  Prevost  as 
Commissioners  to  Astoria  and  they  duly  received  the  surrender 
of  that  place  by  the  British  authorities,  on  the  6th  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1818. 

In  this  same  year  a  negotiation  was  carried  on  in  London 
between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  governments,  for  the 
settlement  of  a  northern  boundary  line,*  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  49th  parallel,  from  the  northwestern  point 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  ^Mountains,  as  the  divid- 
ing line  between  the  British  possessions  and  the  territory  of  the 
States,  leaving  the  portion  beyond  the  Rocky  ^lountains,  border- 
ing- on  the  Pacific,  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  following 
article : 
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"Art..  3.  It  is  agreed  tliat  any  country  that  may  be  Cuiimed 
by  either  party  on  the  northAvest  coast  of  America,  westward  01 
the  Stony  Mountains,  shall,  together  with  its  habors,  bays,  and 
creeks,  and  the  navigation  of  all  rivers  within  the  same,  be  free 
and  open  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  signature 
of  the  present  Convention,  to  the  vessels,  citizens  and  subjects 
of  the  two  powers  ;  it  being  well  understood  that  this  agreement 
is  not  to  be  construed  to  the  prejudice  of  any  claim  which  either 
of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  may  have  to  any  part  of  the 
said  country,  nor  shall  it  be  taken  to  affect  the  claims  of  another 
power  or  State  to  any  part  of  the  said  country;  the  only  object 
of  the  high  contracting  parties,  in  that  respect,  being  to  prevent 
disputes  and  difficulties  among  themselves." 

It  is  plain  from  the  \vording  of  this  article  that  England 
relied  very  lightly  upon  the  strength  of  her  own  claims  to  the 
territory  in  dispute ;  the  concluding  clause  being  a  virtual  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  superior  rights  of  Spain,  whose  anger  is 
carefully  deprecated,  by  the  assurance  that  neither  party  aspired 
to  her  title,  but  that  "their  only  object"  in  making  this  arrange- 
ment in  regard  to  the  common  privileges  of  navigation,  fishing, 
etc.,  w^as  to  "avoid  differences  among  themselves."  It  is  not 
necessary  to  explain  that  wdiile  this  arrangement  goes  to  conclude 
the  pretensions  of  its  proposer  it  does  not  now  in  the  slightest 
degree  affect  us.  The  whole  aim  of  the  manoeuvre  is  sufiiciently 
transparent  to  those  acquainted  with  the  political  relations  exist- 
ing betw^een  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  St.  James  at  the  periods 
of  its  performance.  Impoverished  and  feeble  Spain  was  looked 
upon  by  Great  Britain  as  a  much  less  formidable  opponent  than 
the  Republic  which  had  just  emerged  triumphantly  fron.i  a  war 
wdth  her  upon  her  own  element.  Her  object,  therefore,  was  to 
preclude  us  at  all  risks.  She  would  be  satisfied. if  she  could  make 
her  own  invalid  title  balance  ours,  for  then  she  would  magnani- 
mously propose  a  a  joint  relinquishment  in  favor  of  the  third 
claimant  whose  cause  she  had  so  insidiously  fortified/--'  After 
this  it  would  not  have  been  long,  of  course,  before  exhausted' 
Spain  would  have  been  forced  to  redeem  one  of  the  deep  invol- 
ments  incurred  in  the  peninsula  war,  by  turning  the  Northwest 
Coast  over  to  her  subtle  and  grasping  creditor.  It  would  ai>pear 
that  our  ministers  at  London  diviiicd  this  motive  in  the  course 
of  the  negotiation,  for  an  immediate  offer  w^as  made  on  our  part 
to  Spain,  and  that  power,  wisely  concluding  to  sell  rather  than 

♦This  oi>inion  is  strpntrthrned  by  ono  of  KncrlancVs  prfspnt"  ofTns  <.r  .•..ni[>r<inii.^o 
v\-lii<-h  is.  that  ttoth  of  u^j  r^'liiKiuish  Orr-.in.  fm-  iho  comnion  sett  l-'nH-iir  oi  ir  fnc  ;in 
in(lop.-n(l.'nt  nation,  and  also  by  h<>i-  r.c<.iitly  dcv.MojM'd  iutrij;u.'<s  in  ir!;ui..n  to  <;uli- 
lornia  and  Texas. 
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to  give  away,  closed  with  our  overtures  at  once ;  and  thus  Eng- 
land's over-reaching  diplomacy  was  skillfully  turned  against 
herself. 

The  negotiation  with  Spain  on  this  subject  terminated  on  the 
22d  of  February,  1819,  (four  months  after  the  treaty  of  1818  of 
which  the  above  article  is  a  part,)  in  what  is  now  known  as  the 
"Florida  Treaty."  By  this  treaty  the  United  States  purchased 
all  Florida,  and  likewise  all  the  territory  belonging  to  the  crown 
of  Spain  north  of  the  42d  degree  of  latitude  for  the  sum  of  five 
millions  of  dollars,  in  the  shape  of  a  release  of  that  amount  of 
claims  held  against  her  by  our  merchants,  and  of  which  the 
United  States  assumed  the  payment.  This  arrangement  of  course 
merged  the  Spanish  title  in  our  own,*  and  by  thus  removing  the 
only  possible  conflicting  claim,  placed  the  latter  upon  a  basis 
of  indisputable  validity. 

The  chief  value,  however,  that  we  attach  to  this  cession  on 
the  part  of  Spain,  is  for  its  complete  subversion  of  the  preten- 
sions of  Eno^land,  on  the  principle  of  original  discovery  of  points 
of  the  coast.  Our  own  individual  title  to  Oregon  is  in  itself 
made  complete  to  53^  by  the  single  principle  of  international 
law,  which  confers  the  whole  country  drained  by  a  river  and  its 
tributaries  to  the  discoverer  of  its  mouth.  We  recognized  this 
principle  in  the  purchase  of  the  immense  territory  formerly  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  and  while  we  have  paid 
a  penalty  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  in  vindication  of  its  integ- 
rity, we  have  a  peculiar  right  to  the  benefit  of  it  when  it  runs 
in  our  favor.f 

The  treaty  of  1818  expiring  in  1828,  the  convention  was  re- 
newed in  1826,  but  as  before,  no  definite  conclusion  was  arrived 
at,  and  the  negotiation  resulted  in  the  following  year  just  where 
it  had  begun,  the  provisions  of  the  former  treaty  being  indehnitcly 
extended,  subject  only  to  the  additional  stipulation  that  either 
party  desiring  to  abrogate  it,  might  do  so  on  giving  twelve 
montl^'  notice  to  the  other.i 

From  the  period  after  the  sale  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  to 
the  North  West  Association,  (now  merged  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 

♦Soe  Aij]>f'iulix  No.  S. 

tit  mav  1)P  capriou.slv  ohjoctea  to  this  ar-umfiit.  tliat  Franco  d.^iivpd  lior  title 
from  tlK-  fM'ssiuu  or"  Spaiirin  isoo.  hut  it  ^vill  Ix?  rfcol !oct rcl  that  I'miice  uri-inally 
aiMiuiiY'd  0  ritlo  in  tlif  vast  i-fsriou  watort-d  by  rho  Missis-;ii»pi  l»y  the  d isn i\>'ry  of  the 
month  of  that  river  by  two  French  m issioiin lics  in  ICC,:;,  and  siisiainod  ii  l.y  snhsc- 
((uent  oxplorarioii  and"  scnl^nuMit.  whi^di  is  .uir  case  exactly  in  rtvaid  to  liie  ("olnni- 
hia.  (Ci  this  idaim  slie  hr!d  it  I'or  a  hninh-ed  years,  till  by  a  treaty  of  iiolicy  m  1»(.:5. 
invrdvin-  no  (jncstinn  of  vali^litv  (.f  title,  it  was  ceded  to  Siiain.  and  i)y  a  sinulai- 
arran-.'nieni.  on  similar  c(aisidera tions.  ir  was  in  isno  ct'dd  iiack  to  France.  Its 
.sover''iu'r.»-v  passed  ironi  iiaTid  lo  liarnl  on  ilie  srrniL'ih  of  the  principle  involved  in 
the  original  lith'.  and  l.y  viriue  of  tliar  principle  it  cam.-  to  ns. 
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Company,)  and  the  consequent  departure  of  most  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, British  subjects,  consisting  entirely  of  attaches  of  this  latter 
body,  acquired  a  preponderance  in  the  territory,  and  by  ingenious, 
management  of  their  wealth  and  power,  continued  for  a  time 
progressively  to  increase  it.  This  circumstance  has  been  very 
seriously  brought  forward  by  the  supporters  of  the  English  title, 
as  a  new  right  to  the  territory  they  usurp ;  as  if  the  tyranny 
their  montsrous  wealth  had  enabled  them  to  exercise  over  every 
American  citizen  within  the  reach  of  their  influqnce,  gave  them 
an  additional  right  to  outrage  the  government  by  a  usurpation 
of  its  title. 

There  is  nothing  overstrained  in  these  remiarks ;  indeed,  they 
but  very  inadequately  express  the  outrageous  means  resorted  to 
by  these  affiliated  tyrants  to  crush  every  interest  opposed  to 
them.  The  following  extract  taken  from  the  work  of  Thomas 
P.  Farnham,  a  traveler  of  ability  and  character,  will  afford  some 
notion  of  their  operations  and  policy : 

"Fort  Hail  was  built  by  Captain  Wyeth,  of  Boston,  in  1832, 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  with  the  Indians  in  its  vicinity.  He  had 
taken  goods  into  the  lower  part  of  the  Territory  to  exchange 
for  salmon.  But  competition  soon  drove  him  from  his  fisheries 
to  this  remote  spot,  where  he  hoped  to  be  permitted  to  purchase 
furs  of  the  Indians  without  being  molested  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  whose  nearest  post  was  seven  hundred  miles 
away. 

In  this  he  was  disappointed.  In  pursuance  of  the  avowed 
doctrine  of  that  company,  that  no  others  have  a  right  to  trade 
"in  the  furs  west  of  the  Rocky  ]\Iountains,  while  the  use  of  capital 
and  their  incomparable  skill  and  perseverance  can  prevent  it,  they 
established  a  fort  near  him,  preceded  him<  followed  him  every- 
where, and  cut  the  throat  of  his  prosperity  with  such  kindness 
and  politeness,  that  Wyeth  was  induced  to  sell  his  whole  interesi, 
existent  and  prospective,  in  Oregon,  to  his  generous  but  too  in- 
defatigable, skilful  and  powerful  antagonists." 

^r.  Farnham  has  written  the  word  '"'generous"  in  good  faith 
and  honest  Roman  characters,  as  if  he  really  thought  it  were 
generous  in  the  H.  B.  Company  to  give  iVlr.  Wyeth  a  price  for 
his  property,  after  forcing  him  to  its  sale  by  the  basest  means! 
But  Mr.  Farnham  ate  a  most  superlative  dinner  afterward  at 
Fort  A'ancouver,  and  this  may  somewhat  account  for  the  tender- 
ness of  his  construction. 

While  we  are  upon  this  subject  we  will  furnish  the  reader 
with  a  further-  insight  into  the  corj)orate  economy  and  opera- 
tions of  this  association,  from  the  same  author: 
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*'A  charter  \vas  granted  by  Charles  TL,  in  1670,  to  certain 
British  subjects  associated  under  the  name  of  'The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company/  in  virtue  of  which  they  were  allowed  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  establishing  trading  factories  on  the  Hudson's  Bay 
and  its  tributary  rivers.  Soon  after  the  grant,  the  company  took 
possession  of  the  territory,  and  enjoyed  its  trade  without  oppo- 
sition till  1787;  when  was  organized  a  powerful  rival  under 
the  title  of  the  'Xorth  American  Fur  Company  of  Canada/  This 
company  was  chiefly  composed  of  Canadian-born  subjects — men 
Avhose  native  energy  and  thorough  accjuaintance  with  the  Indian 
character,  peculiarly  qualified  them  for  the  dangers  and  hardships 
of  a  fur  trader's  life  in  the  frozen  regions  of  British  America. 
Accordingly  we  soon  find  the  Northwest  outreaching  in  enter- 
prise and  commercial  importance  their  less  active  neighbors  of 
Hudson's  Bay;  and  the  jealousies  naturally  arising  between  par- 
ties so  situated,  leading  to  the  most  barbarous  battles,  and  the 
sacking  and  burning  of  each  other's  posts.  This  state  of  things 
in  1819  arrested  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  an  act  was 
passed  in  1821  consolidating  the  two  companies  into  one,  under 
the  title  of  "The  Hudson's  Bay  Company/ 

''This  association,  is  now,  under  the  operation  of  their  charter, 
in  sole  possession  of  all  that  tract  of  country  bounded  north  by 
the  Northern  Arctic  Ocean  ;  east  by  the  Davis'  Straits  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean :  south  and  southwestwardly  by  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Canadas  and  a  line  drawn  through  the  center  of 
Lake  Superior ;  thence  northwestwardly  to  the  Lake  of  the 
AA'ood ;  thence  vrest  on  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  to 
the  Rockv  ?\[ountains,  and  along  those  mountains  to  the  54th 
parallel  ;  thence  westwardly  on  that  line  to  a  point  nine  marine 
leagues  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  on  the  west  by  a  line  com- 
mencing at  the  last  mentioned  point,  and  running  northwardly 
paralleT  to  the  Pacific  Coast  till  it  intersects  the  141st  parallel  of 
longitude  v/est  from  Greenwich,  England,  and  thence  due  north 
-to  the  Arctic  Sea. 

"Thev  have  also  leased  for  twetity  years,  commencing  in 
INLarch,  1840,  all  of  Russian  America  except  the  post  of  Sitka; 
the  lease  renewable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  PL  \\.  C.  They  are 
also  in  posses>ion  of  Oregon  under  treaty  stipulation  between 
Britain  c'liid  tlie  L'nited  States.  Its  stockholders  are  British 
capitalists,  resident  in  Great  Ih-itain.  From  these  are  elected  a 
board  of  managers,  who  hohl  their  meetings  and  transact  their 
business  at  'The  Hudson's  Ikiy  House,'  in  London.  This  board 
buys  go(jds  and  ship  them  t(»  their  territory,  sell  the  furs  for 
which  they  are  exchanged,  and  do  all  other  business  connected 
with  the  C';>!npan\'s  transactioiis.  except  the  execution  of  their 
own  orders,  the  actual  business  of  c<^Pecting  furs,  in  their  terri- 
tory. This  duty  is  entrusted  to  a  class  of  men  who  are  called 
partners,  but  whcj.  in  fact,  receive  certain  portions  of  the  annual 
net  profits  of  the  c*inu^)any's  business  as  a  c<)mpensation  for  their 
services. 
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"These  gentlemen  are  divided  by  their  employers  into  differ- 
ent grades.  The  first  of  these  is  the  governor-general  of  all  the 
company's  posts  in  North  America.  He  resides  at  York  Factory, 
on  the  west  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  second  class  are  chief 
factors  ;  the  third,  chief  traders  ;  the  fourth,  traders.  Below  these 
is  another  class,  called  clerks.  These  are  usually  younger  mem- 
bers of  respectable  Scottish  families.  They  are  not  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  company's  profits,  but  receive  an  annual  sa'lary  of 
£ioo,  food,  suitable  clothing,  and  a  body  servant,  during  an 
apprenticeship  of  seven  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term 
they  are  eligible  to  the  traderships,  factorships,  etc'.,  that  may  be 
vacated  by  death  or  retirement  from  the  service.  \\'hile  waiting 
for  advancement  they  are  allowed  from  £80  to  £120  per  annum. 
The  servants  employed  about  their  posts  and  in  their  journeyings 
are  half-l^reed  Iroquois  and  Canadian  Frenchmen.  These  they 
enlist  for  five  years,  at  wages  varyin.g  from  $68  to  $80  per 
annum. 

"An  annual  council,  composed  of  the  governor-general,  chief 
factors  and  chief  traders,  is  held  at  York  Factory.  Before  this 
body  are  brought  the  reports  of  the  trade  of  each  district :  propo- 
sitions for  new  enterprises,  and  modifications  of  old  ones  ;  and 
all  these  and  other  matters  deemed  important,  being  acted  upon, 
tlie  proceedings  had  thereon  and  the  reports  from  the  seA'eral  dis- 
tricts are  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Directors  in  London,  and 
subjected  to  its  final  order. 

''This  shrewd  company  never  allow  their  territory  to  be  over- 
trapped."  If  the  annual  return  from  an}-  Vv'ell  trapped  district  be 
less  in  any  year  than  formerly,  the}-  order  a  less  number  still  to 
be  taken,  until  the  beaver  and  other  fur-bearing  animals  have 
time  to  increase.  The  income  of  the  con-ipany  is  thus  rendered 
uniform,  and  their  business  perpetual. 

''Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  net  . profit  of  their  business 
from  the  facts  that  the  shares  of  the  company's  stock,  which 
originally  cost  £100,  are  at  100  per  cent,  premium,  and  that  the 
dividends  range  from  ten  per  cent,  upward,  and  this  too  while 
they  are  creating  out  of  the  net  proceeds  an  immense  reserve 
fund,  to  be  expended  in  keeping  other  persons  out  of  the  trade. 

''They  also  have  two  migratory  tradin.g  and  trapping  estab- 
lishments of  fifty  or  sixty  men  each — the  one  traps  and  trades 
in  Upper  California:  tlie  other  in  the  country  lying  west,  south 
and  cast  of  Fort  Hall.  They  also  have  a  steam  vessel  heavily 
armed,  v.-hich  runs  along  the  coast,  and  among  its  bays  and 
inlets,  for  the  twofold  pm-pose  of  trading  with  the  nati\-es  in 
places  where  they  have  no  post,  and  of  outbidding  and  outselling 
any  American  vessel  that  attempts  to  trade  in  those  seas.  They 
likewise  have  five  sailing  vessels,  measuring  from  ico  to  500 
tons  burthen  and  armed  with  cannon,  muskets,  cutlasses,  etc. 
These  are  employed  a  part  of  the  year  in  various  kinds  of  trade 
.'d)out  the  coast^and  the  islands  of  the  North  Pacific,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  time  in  bringing  goods  from  London,  and  bear- 
ing back  the  furs  for  which  they  are  exchanged. 
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'*One  of  these  ships  arrives  at  Fort  Vancouver  in  the  spring 
of  each  year,  Liden  with  coarse  woolens,  cloths,  baizes  and 
blankets  ;  hardware  and  cutlery ;  cotton  cloths,  calicoes  and  cot- 
ton handkerchiefs ;  tea,  sugar,  coffee  and  cocoa ;  rice,  tobacco, 
soap,  beads,  guns,  powder,  lead,  rum,  wine,  brandy,  gin  and  play- 
ing cards ;  boots,  shoes  and  ready-made  clothing,  etc. ;  also,  every 
description  of  sea  stores,  canvas,  cordage,  paints,  oils,  chains  and 
chain  cables,  anchors,  etc.  Having  discharged  these  'supplies,' 
it  takes  a  cargo  of  luni]:)er  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  of  flour 
and  goods  to  the  Russians  at  Sitka  or  Kaniskatka  ;  returns  in 
August;  receives  the  furs  collected  at  Fort  Vancouver,  and  sails 
again  for  England. 

"The  \'alue  of  peltries  annually  collected  in  Oregon,  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  Com])any,  is  about  $140,000  in  the  London  or  New 
York  market.  Tlie  prime  cost  of  the  goods  exchanged  for  them 
is  about  $20,000.  To  this  must  be  added  the  percentage  of  the 
officers  as  governors,  factors,  etc.,  the  wages  and  food  of  about 
400  men,  the  expense  of  shipping  to  bring  supplies  of  goods  and 
take  l)ack  the  returns,  of  furs,  and  two  years'  interest  on  the 
in\"estments.  The  company  made  arrangements  in  1839  with 
the  Russians  at  Sitka  and  other  ports,  about  the  Sea  of  Kanis- 
katka, to  supply  them  with  flour  and  goods  at  hxed  prices.  And 
as  thes'  are  opening  large  farms  on  the  Cowelitz,  the  Umpqua 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Territor)^,  for  the  production  of  wheat 
for  that  market ;  and  as  the}^  can  afford  to  sell  goods  purchased 
in  b^.n gland  under  a  contract  of  50  years'  standing,  20  or  30  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  American  merchants  can,  there  seems  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  will  engross  the  entire 
trade  of  the  North  Pacific,  as  it  has  that  of  Oregon. 

"Soon  after  tlie  union  of  the  Northwest  and  Hudson's  Ikiy 
Companies,  the  British  Parliament  passed  an  act  extending  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Canadian  courts  over  the  territories  occupied 
by  these  fur-traders,  whether  it  were  'owned'  or  'claimed  bv 
(ireat  Ih-itain.'  l/nder  this  act,  certain  gentlemen  ,of  the  fur 
C(»m]^an^-  \\-ere  a])i)ointed  justices  of  the  peace,  and  empowered 
to  entertain  j^rosecutions  for  minor  offenses,  arrest  and  send  to 
Canacki  criminals  of  a  higher  order,  and  try,  render  judgmeni 
and  grant  execution  in  c\\i\  suits  were  the  amount  in  issue  should 
not  exceed  £200;  and  in  case  of  non-payment,  to  imprison  the 
(lebtoi-  at  their  own  forts,  or  in  the  jails  (~)f  (^anada. 

"And  thus  is  shown  that  the  trade,  and  the  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  in  Oregon  are  held  b\^  Ih-itish  sul)jects  ;  that  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  dei)rive(l  of  their  own  commercial  rights;  that 
lhe\-  are  liable  to  1)e  arrested  on  their  own  tei'ritory  by  officers 
of  iiritish  courts,  tried  in  the  American  domain  by  Ih-itish  judges, 
and  im])ris()ned  or  hung  according  to  the  laws  of  the  k.rilish 
k.nunrc,  for  acts  done  within  the  terrilorial  limits  of  the  Ke- 
])ublic." 

W  e  have  here  an  example  of  the  very  liberal  construclion  the 
Th'itish  government  have  put  U|)on  the  common  righl  to  "na\i- 
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gate  the  bays,  creeks  and  harbors  of  the  coast."  In  defiance  of 
a  treaty  expressly  denying  the  arrogation  of  any  right  of  sov- 
ereignty on  the  part  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  over 
the  other,  it  has  seized  upon  the  chief  prerogatives,  nay,  the 
very  essence  of  sovereignty  itself,  by  the  establishment  of  courts 
of  judicature  throughout  the  territory,  and  by  the  positive  en- 
forcement of  its  laws  on  all  within  it. 

That  this  course  justifies  any  extremity  of  counter  action  on 
our  part,  in  the  shape  of  immediate  occupation, 'or  otherwise,  is 
plain  to  the  judgment  of  any  unbiased  mind.  Indeed,  when  we 
consider  the  inimical  influences  that  have  been  unfairly  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  interests  of  our  citizens — withering  their  enter- 
prise and  paralyzing  their  energies — we  can  hardly  restrain 
from  advocating  retaliatory  proceedings  to  fulfdl  the  measure  of 
redress."^ 

Having  traced,  in  regular  detail,  the  progress  of  every  im- 
portant event  connected  with  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the 
Northwest  Coast  and  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  we  may  now  take 
a  brief  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject,  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  at  a  glance  the  aspect  and  merits  of  the 
entire  question. 

\\"e  find,  then,  that  a  piece  of  territory,  comprising  four  hun- 
dred thousand  square  miles,  and  lying  on  the  Northwest  Coast 
between  parallels  42^  and  54"  40'  north,  is  claimed  by  Great 
Britain  -and  the  United  States  respectively. 

AVe  find  that  the  English  government  advance  international 
law  in  support  of  their  claims,  and  base  their  pretensions  upon 
the  principles  which  confer  title  by  discovery,  and  which  bestow 
the  possession  and  sovereignty  of  the  whole  region  drained  by  a 
river  and  its  tributaries,  upon  the  discoverer  of  its  mouth ;  and 
we  find  that  they  have  nothing  better  to  offer  than  the  voyages 
of  Drake  and  Cook  to  entitle  them  to  the  benefits  of  the  first, 
and  that  they  seek  to  secure  the  latter  by  the  exploits  of  Meares 
and  Vancouver! 

The  United  States  accept  these  propositions,  rebutting  all  the 
flimsy  pretensions  by  wdiich  they  are  sought  to  be  sustained  on 
the  other  side,  by  the  Spanish  title  ;  and  confirming  its  own,  inde- 
pendent of  both,  on  the  exclusi\-e  merits  of  having  first  discov- 

*\Ve  Imvo  Icarnod  hv  rtn-ont  informnrii n  f!-oni  Orpsroii.  lliat  tlio  AnHM-ic;iii  si't- 
tl'-rs  le-voml  tlio  i;.)(kv  iiioiinraitis  h;i\-i-  vsisi.-d  tlie  ►'XPrcisc  of  r.ririsli  aiulmriiy, 
•juhI  l'..rm<'<I  :i  i(>(•;l^  iru:sl:mirp  of  tlu'ir  <'\vn.  if  our  ciii/.f-ns  sliciild  ho  ;il)i<>  ro  sns- 
tnin  iluMi-  n»-\v  l.<l^,i!  ioii.  it  <i<H'S  not  ;ili>'r  iln'  i!:in;i>>  of  riic  ;ii)(>V(>  ;i-_'i-.'>si(in.  'l  lie 
oii!>r»'ssoi-  is  iicn*'  tin'  lt'-<s  <lt>s»>rviiiir  oi  cLiiilriiaiai  ii  u  li(c;iust'  1m'  is  ohliL^od  lo  i-e- 
tin-  vii'iiiiis  cf  ills  \vi-.;tm. 
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ered,  first  explored  and  first  settled  the  territory  in  question. 
The  conclusions  are  established  in  the  order  following: 

First — We  find  that  Spain,  whose  claims  are  ours  by  purchas-j, 
had  explored  the  coast  as  high  as  latitude  43^  north,  nearly  forty 
years  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Drake  at  the  same  point,  and 
we  find  in  a  series  of  national  expeditions  she  stretched  that 
exploration  to  the  58th  d  egree  in  1775?  three  years  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  Captain  Cook,  on  Avhose  assumed  discovery  of 
Nootka  the  English  place  their  heaviest  degree  of  reliance. 

Second — We -find  that  the  impudent  claim  for  Meares(!)  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Columbia,  because  he  looked  for  and  could 
not  find  it,  is  subverted  by  the  superior  claim  of  Heceta,  (if  eith'rr 
exploit  furnishes  a  claim,)  who  sailed  through  its  bay  three  years 
before,  asserted  its  existence,  assigned  its  precise  latitude,  and 
laid  it  down  upon  the  Spanish  charts. 

Third — We  find  that  Captain  Robert  Gray,  of  Boston,  in  the 
course  of  the  years  1790  and  1791,  discovered  sounds,  inlets  and 
channels  ;  entered  ri\-ers  and  circumnavigated  islands  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  coast;  that  in  1792,  he  next  discovered  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  navigated  it  to  the  distance  of  over 
twenty  miles  inland  before  any  other  white  man  had  ever  seen, 
it;  and  sorry  are  we  to  say,  we  also  find  that  a  niean  and  dis- 
honorable attempt  was  made  to  rob  him  of  the  honor  due  to 
the  daring  exploit,  by  two  British  officers,  who,  though  they 
sailed  thither,  montlis  afterwards,  with  his  charts  for  their 
guides,  sought  by  a  disgraceful  quibble  to  appropriate  his  credit 
to  themselves. 

Fourth — We  find  that  during  the  years  1796  and  1S14,  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  North  Pacific  was  carried  on  exclus- 
ively by  our  citizens,  and  that  they  rendered  the  geography  of 
that  region  almost  perfect  by  the  numerous  discoveries  they 
made  in  ranging  up  and  down  its  northwest  shores. 

Fifth — ^We  find  that  the  British  reliance  on  the  pretended 
concessions  of  the  Spanish  treaty  of  1790  is  forced  and  fallacious, 
for  the  war  of  1796  annulled  its  imperfect  stipulations,  and  their 
clinging  to  it  has  no  other  effect  than  to  substantiate  the  value 
of  our  purchase. 

Sixth — \\'e  find  tliat  having  triumphantly  rebutted  the  Eng- 
lish claims  on  the  score  of  discovery,  we  beat  them  likewise  on 
the  points  of  exploration  and  settlement,  for  in  1805-6,  a  scien- 
tific commission,  appointed  by  our  government,  thoroughly  ex- 
plored the  Oregon  territory  from  the  sources  of  the  Columbia 
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to  the  sea,  and  were  in  full  possession  of  it  by  settlement  six 
months,  or  a  year,  before  a  British  establishment  was  made, 
even  as  low  as  55^  north. 

And  thus,  to  conclude,  we  find  that  every  condition  imposed 
by  justice,  every  formality  required  by  international  law,  has 
been  performed  by  us  to  consummate  our  right  to  Oregon ;  and 
while  all  our  dealings  in  reference  to  the  subject  have  been 
straightforward,  and  in  good  faith,  we  have  been  met  with  noth- 
ing on  the  part  of  England  but  arrogant  assumption,  low  finesse 
and  vulgar  cheatery.  No  wrong  has  been  too  bold  for  their 
attempt,  no  resource  too  mean  for  their  adoption,  and  the  con- 
tempt that  is  in  one  moment  excited  by  the  unworthy  fetch  of 
a  pretended  discoverer,  or  the  miserable  subterfuge  of  a  con- 
spiracy of  geographers,  gives  place  in  the  next  to  indignation 
aroused  at  the  unparalleled  arrogation  of  a  foreign  corporation 
of  sovereignty  over  the  free  citizens  of  our  Republic. 

If  we  have  submitted  to  this  long  enough,  it  is  surely  time 
for  us  to  say  so.  Right  knows  of  no  degrees ;  Justice  acknowl- 
edges no  relationship  with  policy;  and  Ave  should  reject  the 
proffer  of  a  compromise  as  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  our  claims. 
The  acceptance  of  a  composition  is  at  best  but  a  submission  to 
a  portion  of  wrong,  and  the  nation  which  takes  but  a  share  of 
its  due;  when  it  is  strong  enough  to  enforce  the  whole,  is  dis- 
honored both  in  the  eyes  of  its  own  people  and  of  the  world. 
Let  us  therefore  settle  this  question  as  becomes  us,  and  no  longer 
stand  in  the  humiliating  position  of  negotiating  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, whether  we  shall  have  our  own  or  no !  We  should  be  baf- 
fled no  longer  with  the  ajpsurd  pretensions  of  the  Drakes,  the 
Cooks,  the  Vancouvers  and  the  ATeares,  those  diplomatic  John 
Does  and  Richard  Roes,  who  are  only  introduced  to  confuse  the 
question  and  to  mislead  its  issues.  We  should  disdain  all  com- 
promises and  refuse  all  pro[)Osals  of  arbitrament.  Monarchs  are 
no  judges  for  republics.  We  should,  in  brief,  reject  the  enter- 
tainment of  any  consideration  short  of  the  full  and  unconditional 
resumption  of  all  Oregon,  whenever  such  a  policy  shall  be  deemed 
by  us  to  be  necessary. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  OREGON. 

Its  Islands. 

Having  satisfactorily  cst:d)lished  onr  title  to  Oregon,  our  next 
inquiry  becomes,  what' it  is.  and  how  we  may  most  readily  and 
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completely  avail  ourselves  of  its  advantages.  We  have  alreadv 
shown  in  the  foregoing-  pages  that  Oregon  is  a  vast  countrv 
lying  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  stretching  along  the  coast  through 
twelve  degrees  and  forty  minutes  of  latitude,  extending  its  east- 
ern limits  into  the  body  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  embracing 
within  those  boundaries  an  area  of  four  hundred  thousand  square 
miles.  Attached  to  this  immense  territory,  and  extending  along 
the  whole  line  of  its  coast  from  the  Strait  of  Fuca  to  its  northern 
limit,  and  even  beyond  that  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  is  a  continuous 
chain  of  islands,  known  by  the  general  name  of  the  Northwest 
Archipelago,  which  in  themselves  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
Ifss  than  a  feature  of  secondary  importance.  The  largest  are 
all  traversed  by  mountain  ridges,  in  the  direction  of  their  great- 
est length,  and  the  whole  archipelago  may  be  considered  as  a 
portion  of  the  westermost  chain  of  mountains,  broken  olt  from 
the  mainland  at  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  and  running  through  the  sea, 
connecting  those  of  Oregon  on  the  south,  with  the  range  on  the 
north,  of  which  ^vlounts  Fairweather  and  St.  Elias  are  the  most 
prominent  peaks. 

The  first  and  chief  of  these  islands  is  Quadra  and  Vancouver's. 
This  extends  along  the  coast  from  48"^  30',  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and  forms, 
by  its  parallel  course  with  the  coast,  (from  which  it  is  distant 
about  twenty  miles,)  the  celebrated  arm  of  the  sea  called  the 
Strait  of  Fuca.  Its  average  width  is  about  forty-five  miles,  and 
it  contains  a  surface  of  about  15,000  square  miles.  The  climate 
of  this  island  is  mild  and  salubrious,  and  large  portions  of  its 
soil  are  arable  and  capable  of  advantageous  cultivation.  It  has 
an  abundance  of  fine  harbors,  which  afford  accommodations  for 
vessels  of  an}'  size.  The  chief  of  these  is  Nootka  Sound,  the 
Port  Lorenzo  of  the  Spaniards,  a  spacious  and  secure  bay,  run- 
ning deep  into  the  land,  under  parallels  49°  34',  and  containing 
Avithin  itself  many  other  harbors,  affording  most  excellent  an- 
chorage. 

A  few  miles  south  of  Xootka  Ave  come  to  another  large  bay, 
called  Clyoquot,  in  which  we  have  seen  that  Captain  Kendrick 
preferred  to  remain  during  the  winter  of  17S9,  to  any  other  harbor 
on  the  coast.  There  is  another,  still  furtlier  south,  named  Nitti- 
nat,  which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  and  is  filled 
with  an  archipelago  of  little  islands.  The  coasts  of  this  island, 
and  indeed  the  coasts  of  those  above,  abound  with  fine  fish  of 
various  descriptions,  among  which  the  sahnon  predominate.  In 
consequence  of  their  fisheries,  the  islands  are  more  numerously 
populated  by  the  natives  than  the  territory  of  the  mainland. 

The  next  island  of  significance  is  Washington,  or  Queen  Char- 
lotte's. It  received  the  former  title  from  Captain  Gray,  who  cir- 
cumnavigated it  for  the  first  time  in  the  summer  of  1789.  It  is 
triangular  in  its  form,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length, 
and  contains  four  thousand  square  miles.  After  Gray's  visit,  it 
became  tlie  favorite  resort  of  the  .American  traders  of  the  North 
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Pacific.  Its  climate  and  soil  are  represented  by  Captain  Ingra- 
ham  as  being  extremely  well  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes, 
particularly  those  portions  in  the  vicinity  of  a  fine  harbor  in 
latitude  53"  3'  on  its  eastern  coast,  and  at  Port  Estrada,  or  Han- 
cock's River,  on  the  north  side. 

The  islands  of  the  next  importance  below  the  southern  cape 
of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  fwhich  is  the  point  of  our  northern 
boundary  line,)  are  Pitt's,  Burke"s,  Dundas'  and  the  Princess 
Royal  groups.  ]\[ost  of  these  lie  between  Washington  Island  and 
the  shore,  and  form  a  numerous  archipelago,  which  renders  the 
intervening  navigation  extremely  tortuous  and  difficult.  Between 
Washington  and  Vancouver's  Island  are  a  continuous  line  of 
others,  of  considerable  size,  lying  closer  to  the  land,  and  follow- 
ing with  their  eastern  outlines  almost  every  sinuosity  of  the 
continental  shore.  These  latter  groups  are  for  the  most  part 
uninhabited,  and  are  composed  of  granite  and  pudding  stone, 
uhich  appear  to  be  the  prevailing  rock  north  of  latitude  fort}'- 
nine.  They  are  generally  destitute  of  fresh  water,  and  having 
but  few  anchorages,  the  strong.  inLer\-ening  currents  render  navi- 
gation perplexed  and  dangerous.  They  are  only  resorted  to  by 
the  natives  in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall  on  account  of  their 
frsheries. 

The  Coast  and  Its  Harbors. 

The  coast  of  Oregon  from  the  forty-second  parallel  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  pursues  a  northwardly  course,  and  from 
that  point  trends  with  a  slight  and  gradual  w-esterly  inclination 
to  the  Strait  of  Fuca.  Its  prohle  consists  of  a  bold,  high,  wall- 
like  shore  of  rock,  only  occasionally  broken  into  gaps  or  depres- 
sions, where  the  rivers  of  the  territory  find  their  way  into  the 
sea.  The  first  of  these  openings  above  the  southern  boundary 
line  is  the  mouth  of  the  Khunet.  This  is  a  stream  of  considerable 
size,  issuing  from  the  land  in  42'  40'.  and  extending  into  it  ^.0 
a  distance  of  150  miles.  It  has  two  large  tributaries,  called  by 
the  unromantic^  titles  of  Shasty  and  Xasty  Rivers,  an  error  of 
taste  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  future  "AUeghenians"  who 
inhabit  their  fertile  valleys  will  correct  and  reform.  The  bay 
of  the  Klamet  is  admissible  only  for  vessels  of  very  light  draught; 
its  wliole  vallev  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  country  adjacent  to 
the  stream  abounds  with  a  myrtaceous  tree,  which,  at  the  slight- 
est agitation  of  the  air,  diffuses  a  fragrance  that  lends  to  it  an- 
otherTeature  of  an  earthly  paradise.  Between  this  and  the  Ump- 
([ua  River,  disemboguing  in  3.r"  30',  are  two  other  small  streams, 
neither  of  which,  however,  afford  a  harbor  available  for  commer- 
cial purposes. 

The  Umpcjua  River  is  a  considerable  stream,  entcrmg  the 
land  to  the  distance  of  a  hundrcvl  milcs.  It  has  a  toleral,)le  har- 
bor, navigable,  however,  only  for  \  essels  drawing  eight  feet  of 
water,  and  its  stream,  thirty  milc^  from  the  sea.  is  broken  by 
rapids  and  falls,  its  valle>'  is  blessed  with  its  portion  of  the 
general  fertililv  ui  the  luwer  region  of  Oregon,  and  consists  of 
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alternate  groves  of  stupendous  timber  and  rich  arable  plains. 
The  Hudson's  Ray  Company  have  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  the  site  of  which  is  the  scene  of  a  flourishing  settlement. 
Five  lesser  streams  find  theii"  way  into  the  sea,  at  intervals,  from 
this  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  contribute  their 
aid  in  fertilizing:  the  extensive  region  lying  between  the  coast 
and  the  parallel  barrier  running  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  or 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  known  as  the  President's  range  of 
mountains. 

The  mouth  of  the  Columbia  is  found  at  46°  16',  but  is  only 
distinguishable  from  the  sea  by  a  slight  and  gra.dual  inner  curve 
in  the  shore.  Like  all  the  harbors  former  by  the  rivers  on  the 
sea  coast,  it  is  obstructed  with  extensive  sandbars,  formed  by  the 
deposits  of  the  ri\-er  on  its  meeting  with  the  ocean,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  "its  entrance,  which  has  from  four 
and  a  half  to  eight  fathoms  of  water,  is  impracticable  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  year,  and  the  difficulty  of  leaving  it  is  equally 
great."  It  is  thought  by  some  that  these  obstacles  may  be  re- 
moved in  time  by  artificial  means,  l.nit  it  is  an  extremely  doubtful 
question  whether  it  can  ever  be  made  an  available  harbor  for 
vessels  of  any  draught. 

Passing  Cape  Disappointn.ient.  the  northern  headland  of  the 
river's  mouth,  we  sail  forty  miles  further  north,  where  we  find 
a  secure  anchorage  in  Gray's  Bay  for  vessels  drawing  ten  feet  cf 
water ;  but  this  harbor  is  considered  of  little  importance  on  ac- 
count of  the  extensive  sand  fiats,  which  usurp  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  its  entire  surface.  From  Gray's  Bay  to  Cape  Flattery, 
the  southern  point  of  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  but  two  streams,  and 
those  of  but  trifling  significance,  break  the  overhanging  barrier 
of  the  coast. 

We  have  now  traversed  the  whole  coast  of  Oregon  lying  im- 
mediately on  the  Pacific,  and  in  its  course  of  five  hundred  miles 
find  but  two  places  of  refuge  for  vessels,  (Gray's  Bay  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,)  and  even  these  are  of  but  trifling  im- 
portance in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Luleed,  all  geographical 
authorities  agree  that  none  of  the  harbors  on  this  portion  of  the 
coast  can  be  deemed  safe  ports  to  enter. 

The  next  branch  of  the  coast  denianding  our  attention  is  that 
which  lies  along  the  Strait  of  Fuca.  This  immense  area  of  the 
sea  cuts  oft'  tlic  northward  line  of  the  coast  at  Cape  Flattery,  in 
^  latitude  48"  23',  and  runs  apparently  into  the  land  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  for  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  It  then 
turns  northwest  by  west,  and  following  that  direction  for  three 
hundred  miles  more,  joins  the  sea  again  at  Pintard's  Sound.  The 
southern  j^ortion  of  this  strait  varies  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles 
in  width,  and  the  coast  of  Oregon  along  its  course  is  an  exception 
in  its  maritime  advantages  to  the  portion  immediately  on  the 
sea.  It  abounds  with  fine  inland  sounds,  offering  a  secure  an- 
chorage to  vessels  of  the  heaviest  draught,  and  there  are  no  por- 
tions of  the  Interior  navigation  which  conceals  a  hidden  danger. 
The  straits  can  be  entered  in  any  wind,  and  the  great  rise  and 
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fall  of  the  tides  otter  facilities  for  building-  maritime  establish- 
ments unsurpassed  in  any  portion  of  the  world.  Here,  whatever 
direction  emigration  may  for  the  present  take  the  commercial 
oi)erations  of  the  territory  will  eventually  center,  and  the  din 
of  our  naval  arsenals  will  proclaim  to  the  world  the  fulfillment 
of  tlie  prediction  that 

''The  course  of  empire  has  westward  found  its  way." 

The  most  important  branch  of  this  strait  is  a  spacious  arm 
descending'  from  its  eastern  extremity  in  a  southerly  direction 
into  the  land  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles.  It  is  called 
Admiralty  Inlet,  and  the  lowermost  portion  of  it  is  known  as 
Puget's  Sound.  This  inlet,  like  the  other  southern  portions  of  the 
strait,  is  fidled  with  splendid  harbors,  the  southernmost  of  which 
has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  being  within  but  little  more  than 
three  hundred  miles  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  ^lissouri. 
Great  quantities  of  bituminous  coal  have  been  foimd  in  its  vicin- 
ity, and  there  are  other  peculiar  advantages  attached  to  the 
station  which  must  eventually  make  it  a  point  of  the  first  im- 
])ortance.  These  circumstances  have  not  escaped  the  watchful 
eyes  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  they  have  already  estab- 
lished a  fort  and  a  settlement  there  by  Avay  of  securing  posses- 
sion of  the  point.'''  At  the  southeast  end  of  \^ancouver's  Island 
there  is  a  small  archipelago  of  islands  which,  though  wxll  wooded, 
are  generally  destitute  of  fresh  water.  They  are,  consequently, 
for  the  ntost  part  uninhabited.  The  coast  of  the  niainland  along 
the  northwestern  course  of  the  strait  is  cut  tip  and  penetrated  by 
numerous  inlets,  called  from  their  perpendicular  sides  and  deep 
water  canals.  They  afford  no  good  harbors,  and  offer  but  few  in- 
ducements to  frequent  them.  One  large  river  empties  into  the 
strait  about  latitude  49-,  which  pursues  a  northerly  direction  for 
several  hundred  miles.  It  is  called  the  Tacoutche,  or  Fraser's 
River,  and  has  a  trading  post  named  Fort  Latigtey,  situated  near 
its  mouth.  The  other  portion  of  the  coast  to  the  north  is  much 
of  the  same  character  as  that  south  of  this  river,  on  the  strait.  It 
is  cut  up  bv  inlets  and  the  numerous  islands  which  line  it,  and 
the  heavy  fogs  that  are  frequent  in  the  region  render  it  at  all 
times  difficult  to  approach  or  to  navigate. 


THE  NATURAL  DIVISION  OF  OREGON. 


The  Three  Regions. 

Oregon  is  divided  into  three  distinct  regions,  by  three  separ- 
ate mountain  ranges,  with  an  additional  inferior  chain,  binding 
the  extreme  outline  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Overlooking  the  rim  upon  the  ocean  edge,  the  first  cliam  we 

^xrvi\t  of  Fnr-a  an<l  Pu-pr  s  Sound.  =u-u'fsts  ;i  i.n^tty  furcih  r  vunv  ot  th.'  n-,naik Ho 
l4,V,4lirv  of  <:r.>nt  r.ritnin-.  -.rVr  ..f  rli^'  <^du^nl.h^  as  Mm-  lino  of  rompromisi'.  this, 
whiio  it's.-furps  to  hvi-  (■v.-ry  iiavi-ai>le  harbor,  does  hoc  k-ave  us  cue. 
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come  to  is  the  Cascade  l\l oiinlains,  or  as  they  are  sonietinies 
called  the  President's  Rano-e.  They  start  below  the  fortv-second 
l)arallel,  and  run  on  a  line  with  the  coast  at  a  distance' varying;- 
Ironi  lOO  to  150  miles  thronj^hoiit  the  whole  leni^'th  of  the  terri- 
tory, risini^-  in  many  ])laces  to  a  heii^ht  from  J 2,000  to  15,000 
feet  abo\'e  the  le\'el  oi  the  sea  in  separate  cones.  Their  suc- 
cession is  so  continuous  as  to  almost  interrupt  the  conmiuniea- 
tion  between  the  sections,  exce])t  where  the  two  great  ri\'ers,  the 
Ccjhnnbia  and  I^^raser's,  force  a  passage  through;  an  achie\-ement 
\vhich  they  only  accomplish  by  being  torn  into  foam,  plunged 
down  i)recipices  or  compressed  into  dee])  and  dismal  gorges, 
ddiis  chain  of  mountains  have  obtained  the  title  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Range  in  consecjuence  of  their  most  elevated  ]jeaks  ha\ing 
l)een  named  after  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  United  vStates  b\' 
a  ])atriotic  .Vmerican  traveler. 

Idle  stu])en(lous  line  runs  from  Alount  Jackson  to  Mount 
T}der,  and  there  is  yet  room  among  their  gigantic  cousins  for 
se\-eral  succeeding  dignitaries,  ddie  idea  which  suggested  their 
ada])tation  to  our  natural  history  was  a  h.a])py  one.  iV'rpetual 
mementos  in  the  archives  of  our  nation,  they  form  no  perishable 
notes  of  heraldry  for  the  contempt  of  a  succeeding  age,  l)ut  basing 
their  stupendous  data  u])on  the  eternal  earth,  pierce  with  their 
awful  grandeur  the  region  of  the  clouds,  to  transcribe  their 
rec<jrds  on  the  face  of  hea\'en.  ddie  lirst  oX  them,  Mount  Jackson, 
commences  the  list  in  41"  10';  jelYerson  stands  in  41  30';  John 
Ouincy  .Adams  in  42  '  10';  Madison  in  43  ';  IMonroe  in  43  10'; 
Adams  in  45"  :  W^ashington  (the  Mount  St.  Helens  of  the  Eng- 
lish) in  46";  \^^ln  Houren,  northwest  of  Tuget's  Sound,  in  48"; 
Harrison,  east  of  the  same,  in  47'/'  ",  and  d\\der  in  49''.  Of  these 
Mount  Jackson  is  the  largest,  and  is  said  to  rise  above  the  le^'el 
of  the  sea  near  twenty  thousand  feet.  A\'ashington,  wdiich  is 
next  in  size,  is  estimated  at  17,000  to  18,000.  This  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all.  It  ascends  in  a  perfect  cone,  and  two-thirds  of 
its  height  is  covered  wdth  per])etual  snow."'' 

ddie  region  of  country  l^dng  between  this  range  of  moun- 
tains and  the  sea  is  knowm  as  the  Rrst  or  lower  region  of  Oregon. 

Idle  IMue  l\fountains  form  the  next  dixdsion.  ddiey  commence 
nearly  in  the  center  of  ()reg(.)n,  on  parallel  of  longitude  43"  west 
from  AVashington,  and  in  46'  of  latitude.  They  run  southwest- 
erly from  this  point  for  200  miles  in  an  irregular  manner,  occa- 
sionally interrujUed,  and  shooting  off  in  sjnn-s  to  the  south  and 
west. 

The  region  between  this  ridge  and  the  Pr(;sident's  Range  is 
called  the  second  or  middle  region. 

lieyond  the  Idue  Mountains  nnd  lying  between  them  and  the 
Rockv  Mountains  is  the  high  country  or  third  region  of  Oregon. 

ddie  general  course  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  from  south  to 
southeast,  ddiey  run  south  from  54"  4^)'  i)arallel  to  the  coast 
(at  a  distance  of  500  ndles)  for  three  hundred  miles,  and  grad- 

*'V\\v  liinil'of  iMM'pclual  snow  I'or  tlu'sc  iiK/iintiiiMs  is,  accoi'diiij;'  to  Liouleiiitrit 
Wilkes,  C.r.dO  I'cct   Ironi  Uic  level  of  (iu>  se;i. 
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ually  extend  their  distance  from  the  sea  by  a  continuous  south-" 
easterly  course  to  over  sexen  hundred  at  the  40th  degree.  In 
these  mountains,  and  their  offsets,  rise  the  principal  rivers  which 
find  their  way  into  the  Pacific  to  the  west  and  the  Gulf  of  ^Mexico 
on  the  east.  Near  the  forty-second  parallel  is  a  remarkable  de- 
pression i;i  the  chain  called  "the  Southern  Pass"  which  experi- 
ence has  proved  affords  a  short  and  easy  route  for  carriages 
from  our  states  into  the  territory  of  Oregon.  Above  the  48ta 
parallel,  again,  other  passes  are  formed  by  the  course  of  the 
rivers,  from  either  side,  which  find  their  way  in  some  places 
between  the  mountains.  There  are  other  ridges  intersecting  the 
face  of  this- vast  .country,  but  they  are  principally  oft'sets  or  spurs 
of  the  three  main  chains  already  described.  The  principal  of 
these  is  the  wind  river  cluster,  on  the  east  of  the  Rocky  }vIoun- 
tains,  from  which  liow  many  of  the  headwaters  of  the  ^Missouri 
and  the  Yellowstone  Ri\'ers. 

Climate  and  Characteristics  of  the  Three  Regions. 

The  third  region  or  high  country  is  a  rocky,  barren,  broken 
country,  traversed  in  all  directions  by  stupendous  mountain  spurs 
on  the  peaks  of  which  snow  lies  nearly  all  the  year.  It  is  from 
two  to  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  in 
consequence,  the  river  flowing  through  it  westward  to  the  Colum- 
bia are  broken  at  frequent  intervals  by  rugged  descent  and  ren- 
dered unnavigable  almost  throughout  the  wliole  of  their  course. 
There  are  but  few  arable  spots  in  this  whole  section  of  territory, 
its  level  plains,  except  narrow  strips  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  rivers,  being  covered  with  sand  or  gravel  and  being  also 
generally  volcanic  in  their  character.  The  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  the  territory  are  its  extreme  dryness  and  the  dift'erence 
of  its  temperature  between  the  day  and  the  night.  It  seldom 
rains  except  during  a  few  days  in  the  spring  and  no  moisture  is 
deposited  in  dews.  In  addition  to  these  discouraging  features, 
the  climate,  from  its  enclosure  between  these  snowy  barriers,  Is 
extremely  variable,  a  difference  of  fifty  and  sixty  degrees  taking 
place  between  sunrise  and  midday.  The  soil  is  moreover  much 
impregnated  wiih  salts,  springs  of  which  abound  in  many  places. 
It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  tb.c  journal  which  forms  the  latter 
portion  of  this  work  that  some  of  these  possess  highly  medicinal 
(lualities,  and  from  the  beauty  <>f  their  situation  will  doubtless 
become,  before  time  is  done,  the  resort  of  the  fashionable  popu- 
lation of  Western  America. 

Xotwithstanding  all  these  unfavorable  qualities,  there  are 
many  small  ]:trairie>  within  its  moimtains  which,  front  their  pro- 
duction of  a  nutritir,ns  bunchgrass,  are  v.'ell  adapted  for  grazing 
purposes,  and  in  des])ite  of  its  changeab^le  climate,  slock  is  found 
t(-)  thrive  \vell  aiul  to  endure  the  severity  of  the  winter  without 
])rotecli<jn. 

The  second  or  middle  region  of  Oregon,  between  ilie  lUue  anil 
the  President  Ranges,  is  le^s  elevated  than  the  third,  and  conse- 
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"quently  all  the  stern  extremities  of  the  hitter's  climate  and  soil 
are  proportionately  moclihed.  Its  -mean  heii^ht  is  abont  a  thon- 
sand  feet  above  the  le\-el  of  the  sea,  and  mudi  of  its  surface  is  a 
rolling-  prairie  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  portion  above 
latitude  48',  which  is  very  much  broken  by  rivers  and  traverse 
mountain  chains.  It  is  consequently  adapted  only  in  §ections  to 
farming-  purposes.  Plenty  of  game,  however,  is  found 'in  the  for- 
ests of  the  country  to  compensate  for  its  unfitness  for  agriculture. 
Below  this  parallel,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  section,  are  ex- 
tensive plains,  admirably  adapted  to  stock  raising,  from  the  per- 
petual verdure  ahvays  overspreading  them  and-  from  the  salu- 
brious climate,  that  prevails  throughout  their  neighborhood.  Cat- 
tle thrive  even  better  here  than  in  the  low  country  and  there  is 
no  necessity  for  housing  them  at  any  time  ;  neither  need  pro- 
vender be  laid  in,  the  natural  hay  found  always  in  abundance 
on  the  prairies  being  preferred  by  them  to  the  fresh  grass  upon 
the  bottoms.  It  is  in  this  region  the  Indians  raise  their  immense 
herds  of  horses,  and  here,  wdienever  the  territory  shall  be  num- 
erously settled,  may  be  bred  clouds  of  horsemen,  wdio  would  not 
be  exceeded  by  any  light  cavalry  in  the  world. 

The  southern  portion  of  this  region  as  it  advances  to  the 
boundary  line  becomes  less  favorable  to  the  purposes  of  man, 
and  loses  its  fertility  by  rolling  into  swelling  sand  hills,  produc- 
ing nothing  but  the  wild  wormwood,  mixed  wdth  prickly  pear, 
and  a  sparse  sprinkling  of  short  bunchgrass. 

The  first  of  lower  region  of  Oregon  is  that  which  lies  along 
the  coast  and  extends  westward  to  the .  line  of  the  President's 
Range  of  mountains.  The  portion  of  this,  lying  north  of  the 
Columbia  and  between  it  and  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  is  a  heavily 
timbered  country  covered  with  forests  of  trees  of  extraordinary 
size.  It  has,  however,  its  spaces  of  prairie  on  which  good  pas- 
turage is  found,  and  it  has  also  some  fine  arable  land.  This 
section  is  watered  by  four  rivers,  of  which  the  Chickelis,  disem- 
bogueing  into  the  Columbia,  and  the  Cowelitz,  emptying  into  the 
sea  at  Gray's  Harbor,  are  the  most  important.  The  forests  of 
this  portion  of  the  lower  region  are  its  great  feature.  They  con- 
sist of  pines,  firs,  spruce,  red  and  white  oak,  ash,  arbutus,  arbor 
vitae,  cedar,  poplar,  maple,  willow,  cherry  and  yew,  with  so  close 
and  matted  an  undergrowth  of  hazel  and  other  brambles  as  to 
render  them  almost  impenetrable  to  the  front  of  man.  ]\Iost  of 
the  trees  are  of  an  enormous  bulk,  and  they  are  studded  so  thick 
that  they  rise  before  the  beholder  like  a  stupendous  and  im- 
pregnable solidity,  which  declares  futile  all  ordinary  attempts 
to  penetrate  it.  This  astonishing  exuberance  is  not  confined 
alone  to  the  timber  of  the  section  north  of  th:  Columbia,  for  we 
have  an  account  of  a  fir  growing  at  Astoria,  eight  miles  from 
the  ocean,  on  the  southern  l)ank  of  the  Columl)ia,  which  meas- 
ured fortv-six  feet  in  circumference  at  ten  feet  from  the  ground, 
ascended'  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet  before  giving  ofi"  a 
branch,  and  was  three  hundred  feet  in  its  whole  height.  Another 
tree  of  the  same  species  is  said  to  be  standing  on  the  I'mpqua, 
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the  trunk  of  which  is  fifty-seven  feet  in  circumference  and  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  feet  in  length  below  its  branches.  Prime 
sound  pines  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
in  height  and  from  twenty  to  forty  in  circumference  are  by  no 
means  uncommon.  The  value  of  this  spontaneous  wealth  has 
already  been  appreciated  by  the  acute  compau}'  who  reign  com- 
mercially predominant  in  this  region,  for  already  their  untiring 
saw  mills,  plied  by  gangs  of  Sandwich  Islanders  and  servile  Iro- 
quois, cut  daily  at  Fort  Vancouver  alone  thousands  of  feet  of 
plank,  which  are  transported  regularly  to  the  markets  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

But  to  return  to  that  section  of  the  lower  region  lying  between 
the  Columbia  and  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  The  banks  of  the  Cowe- 
litz  are  generally  bare  of  timber,  but  the  soil  in  their  immediate 
vicinity  is  for  the  most  part  poor.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
however,  have  a  fine  farm  of  600  acres  in  its  western  valley,, 
which"  in  1841  produced  7,000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  average 
produce  is  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  They  ha^'e  also  a  saw 
and  grist  mill  now  in  operation  there,  both  of  which  find  a 
market  for  their  products  in  the  Sandwich  and  other  islands  of 
Polynesia.  Live  stock  do  not  succeed  well  on  these  farms,  and 
this  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  low  prairie  grounds  near  the  river, 
and  also  to  the  extensive  depredations  of  the  wolves.  The  hilly 
portion  of  the  country  immediately  around,  though  its  soil  is  very 
good,  is  too  heavily  timbered  to  be  available  for»  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  this  is  also  the  case  Avith  many  portions  of  the  level 
lands.  There  are.  however,  large  tracts  of  fine  prairie  at  inter- 
vals between,  suitable  for  cultivation,  and  ready  for  the  plough. 

Proceeding  northward,  we  came  to  Fort  Xasqually,  a  fine 
harbor  at  the  southern  point  of  Puget's  Sound.  Here  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  have  another  fine  settlement,  and  raise  wheat 
(15  bushels  to  the  acre),  oats,  peas,  potatoes  and  make  butter 
for  the  Russian  settlements.  On  the  islands  of  the  Sound  and 
on  the  upper  sections  of  Admiralty  Inlet,  the  Indians  cultivate 
potatoes  in  great  abundance.  These  vegetables  are  extremely 
fine  and  constitute  a  large  portion  of  their  food. 

Having  disposed  of  this  section,  we  come  now  to  that  portion 
of  the  lowest  region  lying  south  of  the  Columbia,  between  the 
President's  Range  and  the  coast.  This  by  universal  agreeme'nt 
is  admitted  to  be  the  finest  portion  of  all  Oregon.  It  is  entered 
by  the  Wallamette  River,  about  five  miles  below^  \^ancouver, 
^vhich  'stream  extends  into  its  bosom  over  tw'O  hundred  miles. 
This  river  is  na\!gable  for  steandjoats  and  vessels  of  light 
draught  for  nearlv  forty  miles,  when  you  come  to  a  fads — the 
invariable  feature  of  the  rivers  of  this  territory.  Abo\e  the  falls 
are  the  principal  settlements  of  Oregon.  lierc  the  American 
adventurers  ha\'e  principally  established  theniseh'es.  and  by  the 
contributions  of  the  emigrations  from  the  States  their  number 
i-^  rapidlv  increasing.  As  tliese  settlements  are  described  with 
some  ])articularitv  in  the  journal  \vhich  concludes  this  work,  we 
will  omit  a  {particular  account  of  them  in  this  place. 
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The  fertile  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Willamette  is  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  and  averages  about  seventy  in 
width,  making  in  all  a  surface  of  more  than  17,000  square  miles 
of  rich  arable  land.  The  soil  is  an  unctuous,  heavy,  black  loam, 
which  yields  to  the  producer  a  ready  and  profuse  return  for  the 
slightest  outlay  of  his  labor.  The  climate  is  mild  throughout  the 
year,  but  the  summer  is  warm  and  very  dry.  From  April  to 
October,  while  the  sea  breezes  prevail,  rain  seldom  falls  in  any 
part  of  Oregon.  During  the  other  months,  and  while  the  south 
winds  blow,  the  rains  are  frequent  and  at  times  abundant. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  low  country  snow  is*  seldom  seen,  and 
the  ground  is  so  rarely  frozen  that  ploughing  may  generally  be 
carried  on  the  whole  winter.  In  1834  the  Columbia  was  frozen 
over  for  thirteen  days,  but  this  w^as  principalh  attributable  to  the 
accumulation  of  ice  from  above.  ''This  country,"  says  Wyeth, 
"is  well  calculated  for  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  peas,  apples,  po- 
tatoes and  all  the  vegetables  cultivated  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Union.  Indian  corn  does  not  succeed  well,  and  is  an  unprofit- 
able crop." 

The  following  letter,  recently  received  from  Oregon,  and  giv- 
ing an  account  of  last  year's  crop,  will  serve  to  show  the  wonder- 
ful productiveness  of  this  delightful  region 

*'The  harvest  is  just  at  hand,  and  such  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  peas  and  potatoes  are  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  seen  in  the 
States,  that  of  wheat  in  particular — the  stalks  being  in  many  in- 
stances as  high  as  my  head,  the  grains  generally  much  larger — 
I  would  not  much  exaggerate  to  say  they  are  as  large  again  as 
those  grown  east  of  the  mountains.  The  soil  is  good  and  the  cli- 
mate most  superior,  being*  mild  the  year  round,  and  very  healthy, 
more  so  than  any  country  I  have  lived  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
Produce  bears  an  excellent  price — pork,  10  cents;  Ijeef,  6  cents; 
potatoes,  50  cents ;  wheat,  $1  per  bushel.  These  articles  are  pur- 
chased at  the  abo^'e  prices  with  great  avidity  by  the  merchants 
for  shipment  generally  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Russian  set- 
tlements on  this  continent,  and  are  paid  for  mostly  in  stores  and 
groceries,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  ])roduct  of  these  islands,  par- 
ticularly sugar  and  coffee,  of  which  abundant  supplies  are  fur- 
nished. W'nges  for  laborers  are  high — common  hands  are  getting 
from  one  to  t^vo  dollars  per  da}",  and  mechanics  from  two  to  four 
dollars  per  day.  It  is  with  difficulty  men  can  be  procured  at 
these  prices,  so  easily  can  they  do  better  on  their  farms.  The 
plains  are  a  ])erpetual  meadow,  furnishing  two  complete  new 
crops  in  a  year,  spring  and  fall,  the  latter  remaining  green 
through  the  winter.  Beef  is  killed  from  the  grass  at  any  season 
of  the  vear.  If  vou  have  any  enterprise  left,  or  if  your  neighbors 
have  anv,  here  is  the  place  for  them." 

Of  this  valley  Lieutenant  Wilkes  says,  "the  wheat  yields 
thirty-five  or  forty  bushels  for  one  bushel  sown  ;  or  from  twenty 
to  thirtv  to  the  acre.    Its  quality. is  superior  to  that  grown  in  the 

♦The  above  Is  nn  extr.act  of  a  I.-ttm-  from  CiMun-al  McCai-vov.  who  is  at  present 
the  Spanker  of  the  I^nwer  Iloiist,'  of  Urfunu. 
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L'nited  States,  and  its  weight  is  nearly  four  pounds  to  the  bushel 
heavier.  The  above  is  the  yield  of  the'  new  land  ;  but  it  is  b--- 
lieved  will  greatly  exceed  this  after  the  third  crop,  when  the  land 
has  been  broken  up  and  well  tilled.  In  comparison  to  our  own 
country,  I  would  say  that  the  labor  necessary  to  acquire  wealth 
or  subsistence  is  in  proportion  of  one  to  three;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  man  must  work  through  the  year  three  times  as  much 
in  the  United  States  to  gain  the  same  competency.  The  care  of 
stock,  which  occupies  so  much  time  with  us,  requires  no  atten- 
tion here,  and  on  the  increase  alone  a  man  might  find  support." 

South  of  the  ^^alley  of  the  Willamette  we  come  to  that  of  the 
Umpqua,  in  which  is  found  large  prairies  of  unsurpassable  arable 
land,  though  the  vicinage  of  the  river  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  gigantic  pine  timber.  Some  idea  of  the  extraordinary  size  of 
its  forest  trees  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  their  seed 
cones  are  sometimes  more  than  a  foot  in  length.  Below  the 
Umpqua  we  next  arrive  at  the  country  watered  by  the  Tootoo- 
tutna,  or  Rogues  River,  and'  beyond  that  to  the  volumptuous 
valley  of  the  Klamet.  These  lower  portions  of  the  first  region 
are  thought  by  many  to  be  the  paradise  of  the  whole  territory, 
exccTHng  in  richness  of  soil  and  voluptuousness  of  climate,  even 
the  celebrated  valley  of  the  Willamette.  Of  this  opinion  is  Lieu- 
tenant Wilkes,  to  whose  exertions  and  researches  we  are  in- 
debted for  most  of  our  accurate  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
western  portion  of  Oregon.  Indeed,  probability  seems  to  be  in 
favor  of  regarding  the  valleys  of  the  Klamet,  Tootootutna  and 
the  Umpqua  as  the  gardens  of  the  West,  and  the  cause  of  the 
preference  of  the  northern  portions  is  to  be  attributed  mostly 
to  the  readier  access  afforded  to  them  by  the  avenue  of  the 
Columbia.  Population,  however,  is  already  gradually  encroach- 
ing further  and  further  south,  and  but  few  years  will  elapse 
before  coasters  v.dll  be  running  down  to  the  mouths  of  these 
three  rivers  for  their  agricultural  products. 

The  principal  settlement  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is 
situated  at  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia;  a  point  ninety  miles 
from  its  mouth.  At  this  station,  the  main  branch  of  foreign 
commerce  is  carried  on,  and  from  it  the  chief  exports  in  the  way 
of  pine  plank,  the  grains,  butter,  etc.,  is  made  to  the  Russian 
settlements  and  to  tlie  islands  of  the  ocean.  They  have  another 
farm  upon  the  Fallatry  plains,  west  of  the  Willamette  and  about 
ten  n'liles  from  Vancouver,  which  is  also  well  stocked  and  in 
productive  cultivation. 

Before  concluding  our  description  of  this  portion  of  Oregon 
it  n-iay  be  well  to  state  that  the  continual  influx  of  emigrants 
from  the  States  at  the  station  of  the  Willamette,  and  the  occa- 
sional conflictions  of  interest,  rendered  it  necessary,  in  the 
a])sence  of  protection  from  the  laws  of  the  Repuldic,  that  the 
Ami-rican  settlers  should  establisli  a  territorial  government  for 
themselves.    They  have  accordin.gly  proceeded  to  constitute  two 
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legislative  bodies,  to  a 'appoint  a  chief  justice  and  make  the  nec- 
essary ministerial  officers  to  enforce  his  decisions. 

Tlie  two  houses  meet  at  stated  periods  in  the  year  for  the 
transaction  of  all  the  necessary  business  of  the  little  body  politic, 
and  the  degree  of  importance  which  the  new  Legislature  has 
already  obtained  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  the  officers 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  accorded  their  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  powers  by  applying  through  the  chief  governor  of  all 
the  stations  in  the  Territory,  (Doctor  ^McLaughlin)  for  a  charter 
for  a  canal  around  the  Willamette  Falls.  The  exclusive  right 
was  granted  to  him  for  twenty  years  on  the 'condition  that  he 
should,  in  two  years,  construct  a  canal  around  them  sufficient 
for  the  passage  of  boats  thirteen  feet  in  width. 

This  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  legislative  confed- 
eracy would,  however,  be  a  politic  course  in  the  resident  gov- 
ernor of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  even  though  he  should  be 
ever  so  averse  to  it ;  for  such  recognition  would  not  affect  the 
interest  of  his  association  in  case  it  were  overthrown  by  his 
own  government,  and  it  would  afford  him,  meanwhile,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  quiet  pursuit  of  his  plans.  It  is  but  just,  however, 
to  bear  in  mind  tliat  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  company 
over  all  the  citizens  in  the  territory  previous  to  this  legislative 
convention  was  not  their  own  arrogation,  but  the  in\'estiture  of 
the  British  government  for  its  own  special  objects,  and  it  is  no 
less  just  to  say  that  this  power  was  exercised  by  the  gentleman 
above-named,  during"  his  rule,  with  a  temperance  and  fairness 
but  seldom  found  in  those  who  have  no  immediate  superior  to 
account  to. 

The  letter  that  brings  us  this  latter  information  also  tells  us 
the  Doctor  has  already  commenced  his  work  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  hands,  and  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  perfect  ability 
to  complete  it  within  the  time  named.  He  was  likcAvise  con- 
structing at  the  date  of  this  information  (last  August)  a  large 
flouring  mill  with  four  run  of  burs,  which  was  to  be  ready  for 
business  last  fall. 

The  Rivers. 

Having  completed  a  description  of  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  three  regions  of  Oregon,  there  remains  but  one  feature  of 
its  geography  unhnished,  and  as  that  extends  for  the  most  part 
continuously  from  .region  ti^  region,  it  could  not  be  properly 
embraced  in  the  particular  account  of  any  one.  We  allude  to  the 
course  and  cliaractcri^^tics  of  the  Columl)ia  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. 

The  northern  l)ratich.  of  the  Cohnulua  River  rises  in  latitude 
50"  north  and  lU')'  west  (from  ( Ireenwiclf)  thence  it  ]}ursues  a 
northern  route  to  M cGilliwiry's  jjass  in  the  R<:)cky  }^lountains. 
There  it  meets  the  Canoe  River  and  by  that  tributary  ascends 
northwesterly  for  eighty  miles  more.  At  the  boat  encampment 
at  the  pass,  another  stream  also  i'lins  it  through  the  mountains, 
and  here  the  Columbia  is  3.^100  feet  a1)ove  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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It  now  turns  south,  having  some  obstructions  to  its  safe  navi- 
gation in  the  way  of  rapids,  receiving  many  tributaries  in  its 
course  to  Colville,  among  which  the  Beaver,  Sahnon,  Flatbo-w 
and  Clarke's  rivers'  from  the  east,  and  the  Colville  and  two 
smaller  tributaries,  higher  up,  from  the  west,  are  the  chief. 

This  great  river  is  bounded  thus  far  on  its  course  by  a  range 
of  high,  well-wooded  mountains,  and  in  places  expands  into  a 
line  of  lakes  before  it  reaches  Colville,  where  it  is  2,049  i^^t 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  ha\  ing  a  fall  of  550  feet  in  220  miles. 

Fort  Colville  stands  in  a  plain  of  2,000  or  3,000  .acres.  There 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  a  considerable  settlement  and 
a*  farm  under  cultivation,  producing  from  3,000  to  4,000  bushels 
of  different  grains,  with  which  many  of  their  other  forts  are 
supplies.  On  Clarke's  River  the  company  have  another  post 
called  Flathead  Flouse,  situated  in  a  rich  and  beautiful  country 
spreading  westward  to  the  bases  of  the  Rocky  ^lountains.  Oii 
the  Flatbow  also  the  compau}-  ha\'e  a  post,  named  Fort  Kootanie. 

F^rom  Fort  Colville  the  Columbia  trends  westward  for  about 
sixty  miles  and  then  receives  the  Spokane  from  the  south.  This 
river  rises  in  the  lake  of  the  Pointed  Heart,  which  lies  in  the 
bosom  of  extensive  plains  of  the  same  name.  It  pursues  a 
northwesterly  course  for  about  200  miles,  and  then  empties  into 
the  Columbia.  Its  valley,  according  to  'Mr.  Spaulding,  an  Ameri- 
can missionary,  who  surveyed  it,  may  be  extensively  used  as  a 
grazing  district ;  but  its  agricultural  capabilities  are  limited.  The 
chief  features  of  its  region  are  (like  those  of  the  upper  coun- 
try, through  which  we  have  already  traced  the  Columbia  and 
its  tributaries,)  extensive  forests  of  timber  and  wide  sandy  plains 
intersected  by  bold  and  high  mountains. 

F'rom  the  Spokane,  the  Columbia  continues  its  westerly  course 
for  sixty  miles,  receiving  several  smaller  streams,  until  it  comes 
to  the  Okanagan,  a  river  finding  its  source  in  a  line  of  lakes 
to  the  north,  and  affording  boat  and  canoe  navigation  to  a 
considerable  extent  up  its  course.  On  the  "east  side  of  this  river, 
and  near  its  junction  with  the  Columbia,  the  company  have 
another  statitm  called  Fort  Okanagan.  Though  the  country  bor- 
dering on  the  Okanagan  is  generally  worthless  this  settlement 
is  situated  among  a  number  of  small  but  rich  arable  plains. 

After  passing  the  Okanagan,  the  Columbia  takes  a  soutluvard 
turn  and  runs  in  that  direction  for  160  miles  to  Walla  Walla, 
receiving  in  its  course  the  Piscous,  the  Ekama  and  Entyatecoom 
from  the  west,  and  lastly  the  Saptin  or  Lewis  River  from  the 
south.  FTom  this  ])oint  the  part  of  the  C(^lumbia  which  we 
have  traced,  though  obstructed  by  rapids  (is  navigable  for  canoes 
to  the  Boat  Encampment,  a  distance  of-  500  miles  to  the  north. 
The  Saptin  takes  its  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  passes  through 
the  Blue,  and  reaches  the  Columbia  after  ha^dng  pursued  a  north- 
westerly direction  for  520  miles.  It  brings  a  large  volume  of 
water  to  the  latter  stream,  but  in  consequence  of  its  extensive 
and  numerous  rapids  it  is  not  navigable  even  for  canoes  except 
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in  readies.  This  circumstance  is  to  be  deplored,  as  its  course 
is  the  line  of  route  for  the  emigration  of  the  States.  It  re- 
ceives a  large  number  of  tributaries,  of  which  the  Kooskooske 
and  Salmon  are  the  chief.  Our  previous  account  of  the  arid 
and  volcanic  character  of  this  region  obviates  the  necessity  of  a 
further  description  here.  There  is  a  trading  station  upon  the 
Saptin  near  the  southern  boundary  line,  called  Fort  Hall,  and 
one  also  near  its  junction  with  the  Columbia,  called  Fort  Walla 
Walla.  The  Columbia  at  Walla  Walla  is  1,284  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  and  about  3,500  feet  wide.  It  now  takes  its  last 
turn  to  the  westward,  pursuing  a  rapid  course  of  eighty  miles 
to  the  Cascades,  and  receiving  the  Umatilla,  Quisners,  John 
Day's  and  Chute  Rivers  from  the  south,  and  Cathlatate's  from 
the  north.  At  the  Cascades  the  navigation  of  the  river  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  series  of  falls  and  rapids,  caus^^d  by  the  immense, 
volume  forcing  its  way  through  the  gorge  of  the  President's 
Range.  From  the  Cascades  there  is  still-water  navigation  for 
forty  miles,  when  the  river  is  again  obstructed  by  rapids ;  after 
passing  these  it  is  navigable  for  120  miles  to  the  ocean.  The 
only  other  great  independent  river  in  the  territory  is  the  Ta- 
coutche  or  Fraser's  River.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the  Rocky  jNIoun- 
tains  near  the  source  of  Canoe  River ;  thence  it  takes  a  north- 
westerly course  for  eighty  miles,  when  it  makes  a  turn  south- 
ward, receiving  Stuart's  River,  which  brings  down  its  waters 
from  a  chain  of  lakes  extending  to  the  56th  degree  of  latitude. 
Turning  down  from  Stuart's  River,  the  Tacoutche  pursues  a 
southerh"  course  until  it  reaches  latitude  49^,  where  it  breaks 
through  ^  the  Cascade  Range  in  a  succession  of  falls  and  rapids, 
then  turns  to  the  west,  and  after  a  course  of  seventy  miles 
more,  disembogues  into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  on  the  Straits  of 
Fuca,  in  latitude  47''  07'.  Its  whole  length  is  350  miles,  but 
it  is  onlv  na\-igable  for  seventy  miles  from  its  mouth  by  vessels 
drawing  twelve  feet  of  water.  It  has  three  trading  posts  upon 
it  belonging  to  the  company:  Fort  Langley  at  its  mouth,  h^ort 
Alexandria  at  the  junction  of  a  small  stream  a  few  miles  south 
of  Ouisneirs  River,  and  another  at  the  junction'*  of  Stuart's 
River.  The  country  drained  by  this  river  is  poor  and  generally 
unfit  for  cultivation.  The  climate  is  extreme  in  its  variations 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  in  the  fall  months,  dense  fogs  prevail 
which  bar  ever}'  (^l)iect  from  tlic  eye  beyond  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  A'ards.  The  chief  features  of  the  section  are  extensi^'e 
forests,  transverse  ranges  of  low  countries  and  vast  tracts  of 
marshes  and  lakes  formed  by  the  streams  descending  from  tlie 
su rrou n d i  11  g  heights. 

"The  character  of  the  great  river  is  ])ectiliar — rapid  and 
sunken  much  behjw  the  level  of  the  country,  with  ])erpendicular 
banks  thev  run  as  it  were  in  trenches,  which  make  it  extremely 
diflicult  to  get  at  the  water  in  man_\'  ])laces,  owing  to  their  steep 
])asaltic  ual's.  Th.e\'  are  at  man\-  [)oints  contracted  b\-  dalles, 
or  narrows,  which  during  the  rise,  back  the  water  some  dis- 
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tancc.  submerging:  islands  and  tracts  of  low  prairie,  and  giving 
them  the  appearance  of  extensive  lakes. 

"The  soil  along  the  ri\er  bottoms  is  generally  alluvial  and 
would  yield  good  crops  were  it  not  for  the  overflowing  of  the 
rivers,  which  check  and  kill  the  grain.  Some  of  the  finest  por- 
tions of  the  land  are  thus  unfitted  for  cultivation.  They  are 
generally  co^•ered  with  water  before  the  banks  are  overflown  in 
consequence  of  the  qudcksands  that  exist  in  them  and  through 
which  the  water  percolates." 

"The  rise  of  the  streams  flowing  from  the  Cascade  ]\Ioun- 
tains  takes  place  twice  a  year,  in  P'ebruary  and  November,  and 
are  produced  by  heavy  and  abundant  rains.  The  rise  of  the 
Columbia  takes  place  in  ^lay  and  June,  and  is  attributable  to 
the  melting  of  the  snows.  Sometimes  the  swell  of  the  latter 
is  very  sudden,  if  heavy  rains  should  also  happen  at  that  period, 
but  it  is  generally  gradual  and  reaches  its  greatest  height  from 
the  6th  to  the  15th  of  June.  Its  perpen.dicular  rise  is  from  18 
to  20  feet  at  \'ancouver.  where  a  line  of  embankment  has  been 
thrown  up  to  protect  the  lower  prairie ;  but  it  has  generally 
been  flooded  during  these  visitations  and  the  crops  often  de- 
stroyed. 

"The  greatest  rise  of  the  A\'illamette  takes  place  in  February, 
and  sometimes  ascending  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  does  consid- 
erable damage.  Both  this  river  and  the  Cowelitz  are  much 
swollen  by  the  backing  of  their  waters  during  the  height  of  the 
Columbia,  all  their  lower  grounds  being  at  such  times  submerged. 
This  puts  an  effectual  bar  to  the  border  prairies  being  used  for 
anything  but  pasturage.  This  happily  is  fine  throughout  the 
year,  except  in  the  season  of  floods,  when  the  cattle  must  be 
driven  to  the  high  grounds/' 

The  lakes  of  Oregon  are  numerous  and  well  distributed  in 
the  ditterent  regions  of  the  territory.  In  the  northern  section, 
the  Okanogan  (from  which  flows  the  river  of  that  name),  Stuart's 
and  Eraser's,  near  the  upper  boundary ;  Ouesnell's  in  53^  and 
Klamloop's  in  51^  are  the  largest.  In  the  central  section,  we 
have  the  Flatbow,  the  Coeur  d'Alene  or  '"'Pointed  Heart"  and 
the  Kullespelm,  and  in  the  southern  district  are  the  Klamet, 
the  Pit  and  an  abundance  of  inferior  lakes,  a?  yet  unnoticed  on 
the  maps,  and  for  which  geographers  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
discover  names.  Several  of  the  latter  are  salt,  and,  at  intervals, 
we  find  chains  of  hot  springs  bubbling  in  some  places  above  the 
ground,  like  those  of  Iceland.  The  smaller  lakes  are  said  to  add 
much  to  the  ])icturesque  beaut}-  of  the  streanis. 

Tlie  whole  territorv  is  well  watered  in  all  directions,  and 
from  the  peculiar  character  of  its  rivers,  their  descent,  the  rapid- 
ity.of  their  currents  and  their  frequent  falls  there  is  perhaps 
no  country  in  the  world  which  aflords  so  many  facilities  for 
manufacturing  purposes  through  the  agency  of  water  power. 
This  is  a  peculiarlv  hap[)y  circumstance,  when  taken  into  con- 
sideration  v.dth  the  fact  that  the  tinfl)er  « >versi)reading  the  west- 
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ern  portion  and  clustering-  around  its  mill  sites  will,  for  a  long 
time,  form  one  of  the  principal  exports  in  the  markets  of  the 
Pacific.  This  will  appear  from  the  high  prices  which  it  now 
commands,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  no  other  portion  of  the 
Northwest  Coast  produces  it.  Already  trading  vessels  resort 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  to  supply  themselves  with  spars 
and  other  necessary  materials,  and  the  improving  facilities  of 
inland  intercommunication  has  directed  some  of  it  from  point  to 
point  within  the  territory. 

Having  now  completed  our  account  of  the  great  physical 
characteristics  of  Oregon,  our  attention  naturally  turns  to  those 
portions  of  its  natural  history  which  are  ecjually  necessary  to 
render  a  land  serx'iceable  to  the  wants  of  man.  Of  these  the 
first  and  most  important  are  the  fisheries.  "These,"  says  Lieu- 
tenant W^ilkes,  "are  so  immense  that  the  whole  native  population 
subsist  on  them."  All  the  rivers,  bays,  harbors  and  shores  of 
the  coast  and  islands  abound  in  salmon,  sturgeon,  cod,  carp, 
sole,  flounders,  ray,  perch,  herring,  lamprey  eels  and  a  kind  of 
smelt  or  sardine,  which  is  extremely  abundant.  The  different 
kinds  predominate  alternately,  according  to  the  situations  of  the 
respective  fisheries,  but  the  salmon  abound  everywhere  over  all. 
This  superior  fish  is  found  in  the  largest  quantities  in  the  Co- 
lumbia and  -the  finest  of  them  are  taken  at  the  Dalles.  They 
run  twice  a  year,  ]\[ay  and  October,  and  appear  inexhaustible. 
To  so  great  an  extent  is  traffic  in  them  already  advanced  that 
the  establishment  at  \^ancouver  alone  exports  ten  thousand 
barrels  of  them  annually.  There  are  also  large  quantities  of 
oysters,  dams,  crabs,  mussels  and  other  kinds  of  shell  fish  found 
in  the  different  bays  and  creeks  of  the  country,  and  to  complete 
this  piscatory  feature,  we  are  further  told  that  whales  are  also 
found  in  numbers  along  the  coast  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strait 
of  Fuca,  where  they  are  frequently  captured  by  the  piscivorous 
aborigines. 

Of  game,  an  equal  abundance  exists.  In  the  spring  and  fall, 
the  rivers  literally  swarm  with  geese,  duck,  cranes,  swans  and 
other  species  of  water-fowl  :  and  the  elk,  deer,  antelo])c,  bear, 
wolf,  fox,  martin,  beaver,  muskrat,  grizzly  bear  and  siffieur  make, 
with  them,  the  harvest  of  the  hunter's  rifle.  In  the  middle  sec- 
tion little  or  no  game  is  to  be  found.  l)Ut  in  the  third  region 
the  buffalo  are  plenty  and  form  an  attraction  to  numerous  hunt- 
ing'parties  of  the  Blackfeet  and  Oregon  Indians. 

The  population  of  Oregon  Territory  has  been  estimated  by 
Lieutenant  Wilkes  to  be  about  20,000,  of  whom  ig,20O  or  300 
are  aborigines,  and  the  remaining  seven  or  eight  hundred  whites. 
This  nund)er  and  its  proportions  ha\'e.  however,  increased  and 
varied  ccmsiderablv  since  the  x'unc  of  his  estimate.  Idie  years 
succeeding  his  -visit  beheld  large  emigrations  from  tlie  States, 
and  the  white  population  of  Oregon  may  now  lie  safely  set  down 
as  being  between  two  and  tln-ee  thousand,  of  whom  the  ma- 
jority are  from  the  States.     The  largest  portion  of  these  are 
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located  in  the  valley  of  the  Willamette,  where,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  they  have  adopted  a  g-overnment  of  their  own.  The  other 
white  inhabitants  are  sprinkled  about  in  different  portions  of 
the  Territory,  at  the  establishments  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, whose  officers  and  servants  amount,  in  all,  to  between  five 
and  six  hundred,  but  this  number  does  not  include  their  Iroquois 
and  Sandwich  Island  serfs. 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  acciiracy  the  num- 
bers of  the  aboriginal  population,  as  many  of  them  move  from 
place  to  place  in  the  fishing  seasons ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  the  reader  with  the  nearest  warrant  for  reliance,  we 
will  here  insert  a  tabular  statement,  prepared  by  ]\Ir.  Craw- 
ford, of  the  Indian  Department,  for  the  use  of  last  Congress: 


Indians  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  Oregon 
District,  and  Their  Numbers. 


i\ez  Perces  „  

Ponder  as  

Flatheads  „   800 

Cour  D'x\lene    

Sh.oshonies   1,800 

Callapooahs  

Umbaquahs  

Kiyuse   

Spokeus   _  

Oknanagans   

Cootomies   

Chilts    800 

Chinookes    400 

Snakes    i,ooo 

Cathlamahs   200 

Wahkiakumes   200 

Skillutes   2,500 

Sokulks   3,000 


Chimnapuns    2,000 

Shallatlos   '  200 

Spcannaros    240 

Saddals   400 

\Vallawallahs    2,600 

Chopunnishees   3,000 

Catlashoots   430 

Pohahs   1,000 

Willewahs   1,000 

Sinacsops   200 

Chillokittequaws    2,400 

Echebools    1,000 

W^ahupums    1,000 

Euesteurs   1,200 

Clackamurs   1,800 

Chanwappans   400 


29.570 


The  most  numerous  and  w^arlike  of  the  Oregon  Indians  are 
in  the  islands  to  the  north,  but  on  the  mainland  they  are  gen- 
erally friendly  and  well  disposed.  They  are,  however,  rapidly 
passing  away  before  the  advancing  destiny  of  a  superior  race, 
and  with  the  wild  game  vanish  gradually  from  the  white  man's 
tracks.  Those  remaining  are  a  servile  and  degraded  class,  who 
perform  the  meanest  offices  of  the  settlcmen.ts  and  readily  con- 
sent to  a  mode  of  existence  under  the  missionaries  and  other 
settlers  but  little  short  of  \'assalage.  In  the  Wallamette  \^allcy 
there  are  now  left  but  a  few  remnants  of  the  once  nimierous 
and  powerful  tribes  that  formerly  inhabited  it.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  there  are  some  few  of  the  Chenooks  still  left, 
and  about  the  Cascades  and  at  The  Dalles  still  linger  consid- 
erable numbers  of  this  ill-faled  and  fast  fading  people.  There 
is  no  longer  ziuv  spirit  left  in  theni ;  their  hearts  are  broken. 
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their  bows  unstrung,  and  from  lords  of  the  soil  they  hare  sunk 
to  the  degradation  of  its  slaves. 

The  Kiyuses  and  Xez  Perces  still  maintain  a  portion  of  their 
independence,  but  numbers  of  them,  through  the  exertions  of 
the  missionaries,  ha\e  made  considerable  advances  in  civiliza- 
tion and  many  more  would  doubtless  adapte  themselves  to  a 
more  methodical  system  of  life  were  not  the  first  lessons  of  the 
science  an  exaction  of  their  labors  for  the  benefit  of  others.  At 
the  present  they  can  only  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  servile 
population,  which,  in  the  existing  dearth  of  labor,  is  rendered  of 
vast  service  to  the  active  settler.  In  speaking  of  the  influences 
of  the  missionaries  over  the  Indians,  Lieutenant  Wilkes  remarks  : 
"They  have  done  but  little  towards  Christianizing  the  natives, 
being  principally  engaged  in  cultivating  the  mission  farms  and  in 
the  increase  of  their  own  flocks  and  herds.  As  far  as  my  per- 
sonal observation  went,  tliere  are  very  few  Indians  to  engage 
their  attention,  and  they  seemed  more  occupied  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country  and  agricultural  pursuits  than  in  missionary 
labors." 

The  treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
is  politic  and  judicious  :  they  rigidly  enforce  that  wise  provision 
of  their  charter  which  forbids  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  and 
in  carrying  it  out  have  even  been  known,  upon  the  arrival  of  a 
vessel  at  the  Columbia  with  spirits  aboard,  to  purchase  that 
portion  of  the  cargo  to  prevent  others  from  defeating  the  wis- 
dom of  prohibition.  Schools  for  the  native  children  are  attached 
to  all  the  principal  trading  posts,  and  particular  care  is  extended 
to  the  education  of  the  half-breed  children,"^  the  joint  offspring 

*A  natural  obligation  where  so  many  are  got. 

of  the  traders  and  the  Indian  women,  who  are  retained  and 
bred,  as  far  as  possible,  among  the  whites,  and  subsequently  em- 
ployed, when  found  capable,  in  the  service  of  the  company.  The 
policy  of  this  course  is  obvious.  The  savage  is  gradually  cured 
of  his  distrust  and  coaxed  into  new  connections.  He  abandons 
the  use  of  his  bows,  his  arrows  and  all  his  former  arms,  and 
the  result  is  that  he  soon  becomes  an  absolute  dependant  upon 
those  who  furnish  him  his  guns,  ammunition,  fish-hooks,  blank- 
ets, etc. 

The  course  observed  by  this  company  to  American  settlers 
is  equally  politic.  They  are  received  with  kindness  and  aided 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  objects  so  long  as  these  objects  are 
onlv  agricultural ;  but  no  sooner  does  any  of  them  attempt  to 
hunt,  trap  or  trade  with  the  natives,  then  all  the  force  of  the 
bodv  is  immediately  directed  towards  them.  "A  worthy  mis- 
sionary, now  established  on  tlie  Columbia,"  says  Greenhow, 
"while  acknowledging  in  conversation  with  me  the  many  acts 
of  kindness  received  by  him  froni  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's agents,  at  the  same  time  declared — that  he  would  not  buy 
a  skin  to  make  a  cap  without  their  assent." 

Xo  sooiuT  i-  an  American  trading  post  established  than  a 
British  agent,  with  more  merchandise  and  a  larger  amount  of 
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ready  money,  settles  down  beside  it,  and  by  the  superior -.advan- 
tages he  gives  the  Indians  in  paying  high  and  selHng  low,  drives 
the  American  trader  to  despair,  and  finally  sends  him.  with  his 
hopes  crushed  and  his  enterprise  destroyed,  back  to  the  States 
a  ruined  man.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  monopolizing  system, 
the  company  endeavor  to  prevent  the  vessels  of  the  United  States 
from  obtaining  cargoes  on  the  Northwest  Coast,  and  truth  to 
say,  they  are  generally  successful  in  their  object. 

By  its  enormous  wealth,  its  extensive  stations,  its  able  polic}^ 
and  numerous  retainers,  this  company  has  indeed  become  a 
formidable  body,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  we  should 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  its  genius  and  its  tendencies. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  representative  of  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain  in  Oregon  ;  we  have  glanced  at  a  few  of  the 
means  it  adopts  to  protect  and  furtiier  them,  and  now  that  recent 
events  have  given  a  subordinate  aspect  to  their  political  posi- 
tion, it  is  of  interest  to  examine  the  mode  their  sagacity  has 
devised  to  meet  and  overcome  the  circumstances  threatening 
their  decline. 

The  original  object  of  the  Hudson's  ]>ay  Company's  estab- 
lishment in  Oregon  was  for  the  purposes  of  fur  trading  alone, 
and  to  that  their  operations  were  confined  until  their  investiture 
with  the  attributes  of  territorial  sovereignty  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment. From  that  time,  however,  it  appears  they  considered 
no  person  should  be  permitted  witliin  the  limits  of  the  Terri- 
tory, except  by  their  consent,  and  hence  their  degeneration  into 
a  mere  band  of  conspirators,  as  e\"idenccd  by  the  course  of  police 
we  have  already  alluded  to.  At  length,  however,  the  fur  trade 
in  the  countries  of  the  CoKunbia  nearly  ceased  and  the  com- 
pany were  obliged  to  turn  their  attention  to  other  objects.  They 
have,  it  ivill  be  found,  laid  out  farms  on  the  most  extensive 
scale,  erected  mills,  established  manufactures,  entered  into  the 
fisheries,  emplo\-ed  vessels  for  tlie  purposes  of  commerce,  and, 
in  short,  at  the  present  moment,  though  they  have  lost  the 
regal  shadow,  they  present  the  as|)ect  of  a  dominant  corpora- 
tion, whose  enormous  wealth  cnal)les  it  to  engross  everything 
above  the  mere  pastoral  and  agricultural  branches  of  industry 
and  to  turn  even  the  products  of  those  into  tlicir  alread}'  over- 
runjiing  coffers.  This  is  not  presented  as  a  matter  of  complaint 
against  the  Hudson's  r)ay  Company,  for  it  is  but  the  natural 
bent  of  wealth  and  cor])orati\'C  enterprise  to  monopolize  and 
gras])  to  the  destruction  exery  opposing  infiuence,  but  it 
affords  a  subject  of  reproachful  rcHection  against  our  govern- 
ment for  not  checking  these  tendencies  and  counteracting  their 
effects  bv  stretching  its  protection  to  those  who  fall  xvithin  their 
reach.  The  maternal  care  of  iMigland  for  her  sid^jects  stretches 
to  the  most  obscure  extremity  of  the  earth,  while  the  eye  of  the 
Republic  overlooks  its  despairing  chi](h-en  even  in  a  ])ortion  of 
her  own  immecliaie  d.ominiuns. 
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PROPOSAL  FOR  A  NATIONAL  RAILROAD  FROM  THE 
ATLANTIC  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 


For  the  Purpose  of  Obtaining  a  Short  Route  to  China. 

Having  ascertained  what  Oregon  is,  our  next  inquiry  becomes 
in  what  view  it  is  of  the  most  importance  to  us,  and  how  we 
may  most  readily  and  completely  avail  ourselves  of  its  advan- 
tages. 

As  an  agricultural  country  it  is  of  no  great  importance  to  a 
nation  having  contiguous  leagues  on  leagues  of  la;id  yielding  the 
same  products  nearer  at  homC;^  the  al)undant  fertility  of  which 
has  never  yet  been  challenged  by  the  spade  or  plough  ;*  but  as 
a  commercial  avenue  to  the  wx^alth  of  the  Indies  and  the  riches 
of  the  Pacific,  its  value  in  incalculable. 

In  any  view,  whether  agricultural  or  commercial,  the  advan- 
tages and  worth  of  this  territory  depend  upon  the  easiness  of 
its  approach  from  the  States,  and  any  means  that  are  adopted 
to  facilitate  this  intercommunication  will,  according  to  their 
degree  of  efficiency,  proportionately  advance  its  destiny.  Nattire 
has  already  contributed  to  the  object  more  liberally  in  the  coun- 
try under  coubideraiion  than  to  the  same  extent  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  globe.  From  the  ^Missouri  to  the  Rocky  ]\Ioun- 
tains  spreads  a  plain  scarcely  broken  by  a  hillock  ;  through  that 
stupendous  ridge  gapes  a  pass  presenting  no  discouraging  oppo- 
sition to  heavily  laden  wagons  with  single  teams,  and  from  its 
western  side  the  banks  of  the  Saptin  lead  the  traveler  safely 
through  to  the  n.avigable  waters  of  the  Columbia. 

The  time  recphred  for  the  journev  by  the  present  mode  of 
traveling  is  from  three  to  four  months  ;  but  though  this  might 
suffice  'for  the  gradual  drain  of  a  surplus  population,  it  will  not 
meet  the  new  designs  which  the  full  possession  of  this  land  of 
promise  opens  to  us. 

These  designs  are  legitimately  the  same  which  have  agi- 
tated the  commercial  world  since  the  discovery  of  this  continent, 
and  thev  are  now  happily  within  our  reach  and  accomplishment 
by  means  of  a  railroad.  As  it  is  one  of  the  main  purposes  of 
this  work  to  urge  this  project  upon  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  as  it  is  fdled  with  considerations  of  the  weightiest  moment, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  it  with  that  method  and  particu- 
larity which  its  merits  demand,  and  which  vvill  adapt  it  to  the 
ready  and  accurate  comprehension  of  every  understandiiig. 

Our  first  purpose,  therefore,  will  be  to  measure  the  value  of 
the  object  we  seek  by  philosophical  incpury.  and  by  the  estima- 
tion of  its  importance  bv  other  powers,  and'  our  second  to  glance 
at  some  of  the  results  that  will  tlow  from  it  to  our  benefit  as 
a  nation. 

The  commerce  of  the  l^ast.  in  every  age.  has  been  the  source 
of  the  opulence  and  power  of  every  n.ation  which  has  engrossed 

♦Our  unoccupi.-tl  public  lands  ji mount  to  700.000,000  acres. 
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it.  By  a  silent  and  almost  imperceptible  operation,  India  has 
•  been  through  centuries  the  secret  but  active  cause  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  mankind,  and  while  lyinj;-  apparently  inert  in  her 
voluptuous  clime,  has  cliani^ed  the  maritime  balances  of  Europe 
with  the  visit  of  every  new  nation  that  has  sought  the  riches  of 
her  shores.  Her  trade  imparted  the  first  great  impulse  to  drowsy 
and  timid  na\  igation  ;  it  re\'ealed  in  the  direction  to  its  coasts 
region  after  region  before  unknown  ;  it  found  for  the  guidance 
of  the  mariner  new  planets  in  the  sky,  and  its  restless  spirit  has 
not  even  been  content  to  make  more  than  a  temporary  pause 
in  the  discovery  of  another  world.'''  Like  the  Genii  of  the  fable 
it  still  offers  the  casket  and  the  sceptre  to  those  who,  unintimi- 
dated  by.  the  terrors  which  surround  it,  are  bold  enough  to  ad- 
venture to  its  embrace.  In  turn,  Phoenicia,  Israel."}'  Carthage, 
Greece,  Rome,  (through  her  vanquished  tributaries)  Venice, 
Pisa,  Genoa,  Portugal,  Holland,  and  lastly  England,  have  won 
and  worn  the  ocean  diadem.    Our  destiny  now  offers  it  to  us! 

To  shorten,  by  a  western  passage,  the  route  to  the  Indies, 
which  now  must  be  conducted  circuitously  around  the  fearful 
barriers  of  Cape  I-Jorn  and  Southern  Africa,  is  a  design  that 
has  long  occupied  the  attention  and  aroused  the  exertions  of 
all  maritime  nations.  The  first  and  most  remarkable  eft'ort  to 
effect  it  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by 
Columbus,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  another  world, 
and  the  search  has  been  maintained  with  but  little  intermission 
by  the  inter\-ening  ages  ever  since.  Exploring  expeditions  to 
both  the  Atlantic  and  r'acific  Coasts  have  pryed  in  every  sinu- 
osity of  shore  from  latitude  50-  south  to  the  border  of  the  Frigid 
zone,  and  in  the  defeat  of  their  exertions  projects  have  been 
fornied  even  to  pierce  the  continent  to  accomplish  the  design. 
As  early  as  the  seventeenth  century  a  company  was  formed  in 
Scotland  to  improve  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  and  Panama  for  trade  in  the  Pacific  ;t  but  the  project 
being  discountenanced  by  England  at  the  violent  remonstrances 
of  her  powerful  East  India  Company,  the  subscriptions  were 
withdrawn  and  the  enterprise  temporarily  dropped.  It  was  re- 
vived soon  after  by  its  indefatigable  projector,  who,  having  raised 
£700,000  and  1,200  men,  set  sail  in  five  ships  to  found  a  colony; 
but  being  denounced  by  the  government  and  attacked  by  a  Span- 
ish force  w  hile  its  reduced  numbers  were  suffering  under  disease 
and  famine,  thev  sunk  under  their  accumulated  misfortunes  and 
abandoned  the  enterprise  in  despair. 

From  that  time  to  this,  the  project  of  dividing  the  isthmus  has 
been  a  favorite  theme  with  European  philosophers  and  states- 

*  The  ()!>.iVct  of  Coluinlius  wns  not.  as  lias  Ix'on  pri-onpoiisly  supposod.  the  dis- 
covery <»r"  a  new  continenr.  bur  a  shortei-  lourt^  to  Cnrhay. 

t  Knvyin-.'-  rlie  success  ol"  rlie  rhornicK\ns.  David  and  Sniouion.  alrt'f  liavinu' 
s»'5-/(m1  npi.n  !<lu!nea  as  a  pn-paia t ive,  sciir  their  Heels  tlimuLrli  rhc  Arai>iau  (Uilf  !<. 
Tarsliixh  Oi.liir  and  ..rlu'r  p<.rts  in  Africa  and  India,  and  hy  tins  nutans  (hiTnsed 
throu'dx/uf  tiic  land  ..I  Isiaid  ••tlic  wcaltli  <d'  Ornrns  and  of  Tnd."  It  Is  to  this 
cause,  donlitl.'ss.  tiiar  ihe  laiter  ninnardi  specially  owes  his  vast  rcputatnjn  lor  sa- 
jiacitv.  ns  well  ns  the  splendor  I'f  his  r.dun.  ,  ^  , 

+  This  v:,.i,,.uu>  ua-;  proircnd  hv  William  l'alt(M-son.  who  was  snp[)os(Ml  to  have 
hcnn'<.ri-inally  a  South  Anu'ricau  r.uccan.cr,  Cotemporary  with  Sir  Ilcury  Mor-au. 
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men  ;  but  the  sni)ject  appears  ne\-er  to  have  advanced  'beyond 
the  bounds  of  mere  speculation  until  later  years.  In  1814 
it  was  revived  l)y  Spain,  who  this  time  seemed  to  be  seriously 
in  earnest  in  the  matter.  By  a  vote  of  her  Cortes,  dated  April 
30tli,  in  the  above  year,  the  immediate  commencement  of  the 
work  was  decreed,  but  the  foreign  domestic  troubles  into  which 
she  was  pinniped  at  this  period  rendered  her  incapable  of  carrying 
out  the  grand  design. 

The  project  found  its  next  active  and  practical  supporter  in 
Bolivar,  wlio  in  1827  appointed  a  commissioner  to  ascertain,  by 
actual  survey,  the  best  line,  either  by  railroad  or  canal,  between 
the  two  seas.  The  commissioner  reported  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
and  an. estimate  was  sul^sequently  made  by  a  French  engineer 
that  a  canal,  forty  miles  in  len.gth.  might  be  constructed  across 
it  at  an  expense  of  less  than  three  millions  of  dollars,  but  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  illustrious  patron  of  the  scheme  put  an  end 
to  its  further  prosecution.  The  next  movement  in  the  measure 
took  place  in  1842,  when  the  }\[exican  government,  upon  appli- 
cation, empowered  Don  Jose  de  Garay.  one  of  its  citizens,  to 
effect  a  conmiunication  across  its  territories,  between  the  oceans, 
and  invested  him  Avith  the  most  ample  rights  and  imnumities 
on  condition  his  completing  the  work.  Don  Jose,  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  grant,  appoir.ted  a  scientific  commission  that  accom- 
plished the  survey  in  1842  and  1843.  f^i^'  result  of  which  estab- 
lished the  perfect  practicability  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehauntepec.  Upon  these  grounds  and  the  security  of  his 
governmental  grants  and  privileges,  its  projector  is  now^  in  Lon- 
don soliciting  the  aid  of  British  capital  to  carry  out  the  scheme. 

PVance,  with  the  view  of  ad\'ancing  the  value  of  her  oceanic 
possessions,  is  deeply  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  measure. 
Under. the  special  patronage  of  Guizot  and  Admiral  Roussin,  a 
private  survey  of  the  isthmus  has  recently  been  made,  the  im- 
portance attributed  to  which  niay  be  imagined  by  the  carefid 
suppression  of  its  details  from  the  puiblic.  Thus  evidences  mul- 
tiply that  the  world  will  not  much  longer  endure  the  petty  ob- 
stacles which  bar  them  from  the  long-desire^l  western  passage 
to  the  Indies.  How  important,  therefore,  that  we,  who  have 
an  engrossing  interest  in  this  subject,  should  protect  ourselves 
from  being  outstripped  l)y  those  wliom  our  rapidly  advancing 
destinv  'already  promises  to  leave  liehind. 

The  English  government,  thougli  the  junction  of  the  seas  has 
been  repeatedlv  and  strenuously  urged  by  the  representatives 
of  some  of  her  most  im])ort.'int  mercantile  interests,  have  be- 
tra\ed  an  a])athv  upon  the  subject  wliich.  if  not  accounted  for  by 
the  priTiciplcs  of  her  usually  seltish  policy,  v;ould  appear  inex- 
plicable, but  she  doubtless  reasons  thus: 

'Let  well  alone.'  B.y  tlie  ])resein  route-  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Ifo])e,  and  through  the  Istlmuis  of  Suez,  we  have  a  fan- 
start  with  tlie  best,  and  a  suj)erior  clnir.ce  over  most  other  nations 
for  the  Indies: 'and  wliile  our  established  i)Ower  in  thai  region 
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and  our  superior  marine  secures  us  a  preponderance  in  h^v  trade, 
it  would  be  madness  to  contribute  to  afford  superior  facilities 
and  advantai^es  to  others.  Throug-h  her  geographical  position 
the  United  States,  from  whose  wonderful  energies  and  fearful 
strides  toward  maritime  equality  vvc  have  everything  to  fear,  can 
more  readily  avail  herself  of  the  benefits  of  this  passage  than 
any  other  nation.  Her  fleets  would  stream  in  one  unbroken 
line  through  the  Gulf  of  ^Mexico,  her  naval  power  would  overawe 
our  settlements  on  the  Northwest  Coasts,  and  her  impertinent 
enterprise,  of  which  we  ha\-e  had  a  late  evidence  in  China,  would 
extend  itself  throughout  our  Indian  possessions.  The  ^Marquesas 
Islands,  which,  in  case  this  project  be  carried  Qut,  lie  directly 
in  the  road  of  navigation,  would  at  a  step  advance  into  one  of 
the  most  important  maritime  posts  in  the  world,  while  the  So- 
cietv  Islands,  also  in  the  possession  of  -France,  would  enhance 
immensely  in  their  value.  A\^orse  than  all,  returning  back,  the 
vessels  of  all  Europe  would  ere  long  procure  their  tropical  prod- 
ucts from,  the  newly  avvakened  islands  of  the  ocean,  and  in  just 
the  degree  that  the  value  of  Oceana  would  increase,  our  "West 
India  possessions  would  depreciate.  By  changing  the  route  and 
extending  it  across  the  ocean  instead  of  circuitously  through 
it,  we  should  voluntarily  resign  into  other  hands  those  com- 
manding maritime,  anrl  naval  stations  which  we  have  v.'on  at  the 
outlay  of  so  much  diplomacy  and  perseverance.  The  power  and 
advantages  of  St.  Helena,  \Lauritius,  Capetown  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  Falkland  Islands  commandin.g  the  passage 
around  Cape  Horn,  will  be  transferred  to  Xew  Orleans  and  other 
cities  of  the  United  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  ^Mexico, 
to  Cuba,  Chagrcs,  Panama  and  the  Marquesas  Islands.  Let  us, 
therefore,  'let  vv'ed  alone,'  and  be  content  with  our  present  su- 
premacy upon  its  present  basis ;  uidess  indeed  we  can  gain  a 
superior  advantage  through  the  Arctic  Sea,*  or  monopolize  a 
?\[exican  route  to  the  shores  of  the  Californias.  The  isthmus 
passage  must,  however,  be  discouraged,  and  if  persevered  in, 
Cuba  nuist  at  all  hazards  ])C  obtained  to  compensate  in  some 
degree  for  the  losses  we  shall  sustain  on  the  African  Coasts." 

This  suppositi(jn  is  by  no  means  strained.  It  is  but  a  fair 
inference  from  r)ritain  well  known  selfish  character  and  policv, 
and  the  United  States  would  be  justified  in  turning  the  proposi- 
tion against  her. 

Flaving  thus  measured  the  inq^ortance  attributed  to  the  de- 
sign of  shortening  the  western  passage  to  the  Indies  by  the  im- 
mense sums  which  liave  been  la\'i>hed.  and  the  hazards  whicli 
have  been  braved  upon  the  mere  hope  of  its  acconq)lishment, 

*  Xi:\\'  V(>v.\(;i;  or  1  >iscovr.RV. — If  is  in  ihc  cdnttTDiilaf ion  of  tlio  r.ritisli  ffovern- 
inont  to  f^^'nd  out  anuilu'r  pxpciiir inn  to  lii*'  Ai-otic  rri^'iuns.  with  the  virw  .it  discov- 
<  riti.i:  tltf  or  a  Nnct hwcsi  n:is>;mi'  hcrw.M'u  thr  Atiantic  find  racilic  :  and  tlic  Coimcil 
of  rlio  Koyal  Socifty.  liaviiiu'  \<rvn  snliciii'd  lo  -ivo  theii-  opinion  ro  dcsireable- 
ncss  (,f  such  an  cxpt-dirion.  ha\>'  statf^l  thar.  indcpciulf^nr  of  the  •-;rcar  ohjtH-r  to  be 
attained,  tho  l>OMoliis  tliai  wniil^i  accrue  to  the  sciences  of  ,i:eoL,'faiiiiy  and  terrestial 
matriu-risin  render  such  an  e\). edit  ion  jifculinrly  desiiabie.  The  i^fcbijs  and  Ten-or, 
whicii  were  recently  enipl">eti  at  ilie  Si.nrii  ie>lc.  und(M'  Sir  .1.  Koss.  liave  returned 
in  su(di  ^'ood  order  as  fo  be  read.\  r<>  be  nmdc  inunetna t^ely  a\aiiabb>  fur  eniplnynient 
on  similar  service. —  l!iii;li>>Ii  i'dinr. 
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is  it  not  incuinbciit  upon  us  to  inquire  if  we  have  not  within 
our  own  boundaries  the  means  and  facilities  of  effecting-  it,  anrl 
if  we  have,  is  it  not  likewise  incumbent  on  us  to  carry  the  long 
desired  object  to  its  fulfilment?  \Ve  owe  this  to  our  own  char- 
acter, to  our  posterity,  to  the  world — and  we  most  specially  owe 
to  the  genius  of  the  fifteenth  century  (  which  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  \-ery  plan  redeemed  us  from  the  ocean)  the  completion 
of  the  purpose  which  we  barred. 

The  circumstance  of  England's  opposition  to  the  plan  (or  to 
a  similar  one)  is  alone  an  urgent  motive  to  the  undertaking;  the 
revelations  of  each  succeeding-  day  strengthen  the  opinion  that 
our  interests  and  policy  are  founded  upon  antagonistic  princi- 
ples. We  are  her  natural  rival  upon  the  ocean,  and  as  we  ad- 
vance she  retires.  We  are  the  only  power  that  ever  baffled  her 
arms,  and  the  course  of  things  have  marked  us  as  the  heir  of 
her  stren.gth  and  the  successor  to  her  trident.  Already  the  com- 
merce of  the  globe,  divided  into  eight  parts,  gives  more  than 
five  between  us  two,  and  a  sub-division  affords  but  one  part 
less  to  us  than  to  her.  Here,  to  use  the  expression  of  one  of 
her  own  writers,  is  a  "great  fact a  fact  so  pregnant  that  it 
turns  Speculation  into  Prescience,  and  points  to  the  decree  of 
Fate  in  our  future  and  speedy  preponderance.  France  under- 
stands the  relative  positions  and  interests  of  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  as  well  as,  if  not  better,  than  ourselves,  and  is 
perhaps  actuated  to  the  interest  she  takes  in  the  opening  of  the 
isthmus  by  a  more  comprehensive  policy  than  that  which  springs 
merelv  from  the  influences  of  an  immediate  self-interest.  The 
spirit  of  her  people  is  akin  to  ours,  their  natural  bent  of  mind 
inclines  them  for  democratic  institutions,  and  their  hearts  beat 
towards  us  v.dth  sentiments  of  warm  affection.  To  quote  the 
language  of  one  of  their  popular  organs :  She  looks  toward  us 
as  her  natural  ally  and  as  the  only  power  which  can  eventually 
release  the  ocean  from  the  tyranny  of  Great  Britain.  If  this 
hope  live  in  France,  how  much  stronger  must  its  ray  be  cher- 
ished bv  those  inferior  powers  who  dare  not  aspire  to  rise  above 
submission  ? 

''There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  the  ends''  of  nations^  as  of 
men,  and  we  may  discern  the  fulfilment  of  the  maxim  in  the 
continual  defeat  of  the  most  daring  enterprise  of  man  as  applied 
to  this  design,  through  a  period  of  four  centuries.  Xot  ripe  for 
its  great  revolution.  Providence  has  denied  it  to  the  world  until 
the'hour  should  arrive  for  the  first  great  step  toward  perfecting 
the  grand  scheme  of  the  creation.  A  thousand  combining  influ- 
ences tell  us  that  the  time  has  come:  the  universal  beams  ot 
knowledge  have  driven  Superstition  and  Ignorance  from  the 
stage  of'  action  to  mope  in  the  dreary  cells  which  imprisoned 
under  them  too  long  the  genius  of  mankind.  Science  having 
stripped  experiment  of  its  terrors,  measures  with  accuracy  the 
results  of  everv  assav.  and  de-]Msing  the  obstacles  of  Nature, 
Vv-hose  elements,  nav,'  even  the  forked  lightning  itself,  she  has 
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fastened  to  her  car,  feels  as  capable  of  beating  down  the  bar- 
riers of  a  continent  as  of  measuring  the  distance  to  a  planet. 
A  new  principle  has  been  evoked  which,  though  simple  in  its 
pretensions  and  matter-of-fact  in  its  operations,  will  share  in 
future  times  the  honor  of  the  mariner's  compass  and  the  printing 
press  in  civilizing  and  advancing  man.  The  object  of  each  is 
sympathetic  with  the  other ;  the  result  of  each  must  tend  to  the 
same  end.  Their  principle  is  intercourse  and  their  spirit  progress. 
The  first  awoke  our  hemisphere  from  its  sleep  in  the  abyss;  the 
second  infused  sentiments  which  turned  the  footsteps  of  our 
ancestors  toward  it,  and  we  must  now  invoke  the  third  for  the 
final  accomplishement  of  its  destiny  ! 

It  is  true  there  is  much  that  is  startling  in  the  proposition  of 
a  national  railroad  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans,  and 
much  that  will  strike  the  hasty  observer  as  chimerical ;  but  when 
we  have  seen  stupendous  pyramids  raised  by  human  hands  in 
the  midst  of  a  sterile  and  shifting  desert ;  while  we  know  that 
despite  the  obstacles  of  Nature  and  the  rudeness  of  Art,  a  semi- 
barbarous  people,  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
erected  aroun:!  tlicir  empire  a  sOiid  barrier  of  wall,  thirty  feet 
in  height,  and  so  broad  that  six  horsemen  could  ride  on  it 
abreast,  carr\'ing  it  over  the  most  formidable  mountains,  across 
rivers  on  arches  and  through  the  declensions  and  sinuosities  of 
valleys  to  the  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  let  us  not  insult 
the  enterprise  of  this  enlightened  age  by  denouncing  the  plan 
of  a  simple  line  of  rails  over  a  surface  but  a  little  greater  in 
extent,  without  one  half  the  natural  obstacles  to  overcome,  as  vis- 
ionary and  impracticable. 

Geographers  variously  estimate  the  greatest  breadth  of  our 
counfrv  from  ocean  to  ocean  at  1,700  to  2,000  miles.*  Taking 
the  largest  estimate  and  adding  to  it  500  miles  to  allow  for  occa- 
sional deviation  of  route,  and  we  have  a  distance  of  2,500  miles, 
which  at  the  moderate  rate  of  fifteen  miles  to  the  hour,t  can  be 
accomplished  in  seven  days.  We  have  already  from  Xew  York 
a  continuous  line  of  railroad  and  steamboat  communication 
laid  out  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  proceeding  from  which  point,  di- 
rectly along  the  42d  parallel,  we  find  a  smooth  and  gently  roll- 
ing plain,  without  serious  obstruction  or  obstacle  in  any  part, 
until  we  strike  the  Great  Southern  Pass,  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  into  Oregon.  The  following  account  of  an  expedi- 
tion in  wagons  to  this  point,  in  1829,  will  serve  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  facilities  which  offer  themselves  to  the  traveler 
through  the  region  lying  between  the  mountains  and  the  States. 
It  is  an  extract  from'  a  letter  addressed  by  .Messrs.  Smith,  Jack- 
son and  Soublettc  to  the  Secretary  of  V\'ar,  in  Octolier,  1829, 
and  published  with  President  Jackson's  message,  January  25th, 
1831  : 

•>forull()r-h  in  flazaf^MT.  (-oinpil"'!  I'i-'^ni  nil  thf  MurlK.riti.'s,  «^srinuues  tho 
l.rfji.lih  ar  its  v.i.lt-sr  <^rrcr(li  ru  ho  I.TOu  iniU's— I'rofossoi-  Muis<>,  in  his  (Jco-raphy 
l)i:hlishP(]  ill  1^1.".  at  L'.tiuw.  .  ,u 

tOnr  I'.usrf.n  rnilroad  cars  freaueutly  Iravt-I  at  tho  rato  of  uhIhs  to  th»« 
Jiour,  stopiiatro  inclucl<^d. 
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•'"On  the  loth  of  April  last  (1829)  we  set  out  from  St.  Louis 
with  eij^hty-one  men,  all  mounted  on  nuiles,  ten  wagons,  each 
drawn  b\'  hve  mules,  and  two  dearl^orns  (lights  carriages  or 
carts),  each  drawn  by  one  mule.  Our  route  was  nearly  due 
west  to  the  western  limits  of  the  State  of  2vIissouri,  and  thence 
along  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  about  forty  miles  from  which  the  course 
was  some  degrees  north  of  west,  across  the  waters  of  the  Kan- 
sas,! and  up  the  Great  Platte  Ri^^er  to  the  Rocky  ^fountains 
and  to  the  head  of  AVind  River,  where  it  issues  from  the  moun- 
tains. 

"This  took  us  until  the  i6th  of  July  and  was  as  far  as  w-e 
washed  the  wagons  to  go,  as  the  furs  to  be  brought  in  were  to  be 
collected  at  this  place,  which  is,  or  was,  this  year  the  great 
rendezvous  of  the  persons  engaged  in  that  business.  Here  the 
wagons  could  easily  have  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  being 
what  is  called  the  Southern  Pass,  had  it  been  desirable  for  them 
to  do  so;  wliich  it  was  not,  for  the  reason  stated.  For  our  sup- 
port, at  leaving  the  ^^lissouri  settlements  until  wc  should  get 
into  the  buffalo  countr}-,  wc  drove  t\yelve  head  of  cattle  besides 
a  milch  co-^.v.  Eight  of  them  only  being  required  for  use  before 
we  got  to  the  buffaloes,  the  others  w^ent  on  to  the  head  of  W^ind 
River,  On  the  4lh  of  August  the  wagons,  being  in  the  meantime 
loaded  with  the  furs  which  had  been  previously  taken,  we  set 
out  on  the  return  to  St.  Louis.  All  the  high  points  of  the 
mountains  then  in  viev;  Avere  white  with  snoAV,  but  the  passes 
and  valleys  and  all  the  level  country  were  green  with  grass. 
Our  route  back  was  over  the  same  ground  nearly  as  in  going 
out,  and  Ave  arrived  at  St.  Louis  on  the  loth  of  October,  bring- 
ing back  the  ten  wagons  (the  dearborns  being  left  behind)  ;  four 
of  the  oxen  and  the  milch  cow  were  also  brought  back  to  the 
settlements  of  the  ^^iissouri,  as  we  did  not  need  them  for  pro- 
visions. The  usual  weight  in  the  wagons  was  about  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  pounds.  The  usual  progress  of  the  wagons 
was  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  per  day.  The  country  being 
almost  all  epen,  level  and  prairie,  the  chief  obstructions  were 
ra\'ines  and  creeks,  the  l)anks  of  which  required  cutting  down, 
and  for  this  pur])ose  a  few  pioneers  were  generally  kept  ahead  ^ 
of  the  cara\-an.  Tliis  is  the  first  time  that  wagons  ever  went 
to  the  Rocky  ^^lountain's,  and  the  ease  and  safety  with  which 
it  was  done,  prove  the  facility  of  communicating  overland  with 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  route  from  the  Southern  Pass,  where 
the  wagons  stopped,  to  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Columbia,  being 
easier  and  better  than  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  with  grass 
enough  for  horses  and  mules,  but  a  scarcity  of  grain  for  the 
support  of  men." 

In  addition  to  this  account,  which  so  satisfactorily  estab- 
lishes the  feasibility  of  the  work  in  view,  we  have  the  corrobora- 
tive relation,  if  corrol)()ration  lends  any  strength  to  indisputable 

tit  inii-i  b<'  Ix.rnt^  in  tnind  tliar  this  di|.in-hiri'  fiom  rh.^  <lii-.Mt  lint'  of  route 
jiloM-  tlu'  HM  i.:u-al!.'l  is  i>ursu--.I  l.y  i  i  ;i Um  s  wlMi  ii  \  i"u-  oi  (.lir.'unm-  waUT,  and 
also  uliicli  .11-. >  iuvariai.l\  to  1'.'  l"<>u:iil  in  llic  vicidiiy  <»t  -n\U.  i-ivci-::5. 
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testimony,  of  Thomas  P.  Farnharn,  who,  in  his  journal  of  ii 
journey  made  from  the  ^^fississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia, in  1840.  gives  us  the  following  statement: 

"Among  the  curiosities  of  this  place  (Fort  Boise,  a  trading 
post  on  the  Saptin.)  were  the  fore-wdicels,  axletree  and  thills  of 
a  one-horse  wagon,  run  by  American  missionaries  from  the  State 
of  Connecticut  thus  far  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  It 
was  left  here  under  the  belief  that  it  could  not  be  taken  through 
the  Blue  ^Mountains,  but  fortunately  for  the  next  that  shall 
attempt  to  cross  the  contment,  a  safe  and  easy  passage  has 
lately  been  discovered,  by  which  A^ehicles  of  this  description  may 
be  drawn  through  to  the  Walla  Walla."  Here  we  have  the 
testimony  of  an  intelligent  observer  who  has  traveled  over  every 
inch  of  the  route,  as  well  as  that  on  this  side  of  the  mountains 
as  the  portion  unexplored  by  the  former  party,  whose  account 
we  have  previously  given.  This,  with  numerous  similar  ac- 
counts in  existence,  among  w^hich  is  the  journal  at  the  end  of 
this  volume,  must  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  a  railroad 
to  and  through  this  district  of  country  is  practicable  beyond 
a  doubt.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  upon  the 
careful  preparatory  survey  which  must  be  instituted,  new  notches 
through  these  formidable  ridges  may  be  found  still  better  adapted 
to  the  work  in  view\  and  in  a  more  direct  line  with  Puget's 
Sound,  in  whose  commodious  harbors  our  commercial  operations 
in  the  Pacific,  from  the  absolute  absence  of  the  requisite  facili- 
ties on  any  southern  portion  of  the  Oregon  coast,  must  neces- 
sarily center.*  Taking  the  practicability  of  the  work  therefore 
as  established,  it  w-ill  not  be  improper  to  devote  ourselves  to 
a  short  inquiry  as  to  the  other  modes  and  means  of  effecting  the 
ultimate  design. 

In  these,  Xature  herself  volunteers  her  assistance  to  the 
enterprise.  Xo  ocean  is  so  remarkably  adapted  to  steam  naviga- 
tion as  the  Pacific.  Its  tranquil  surface  is  scarcely  ever  agitated 
by  a  storm,  and  propitious  winds  and  currents  accelerate  the 
course  of  the  mariner  across  its  bosom.  The  general  motion 
of  its  waters  is  from  west  to  east  at  the  average  velocity  of 
twenty-eight  miles  a  day.  In  consequence  the  sea  appears  on 
some  portions  of  the  coast  to  flow  constantly  from  the  land,  and 
vessels  sail  with  great  celerity  from  Acapul'co  in  Mexico  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  N.  E.  trade  winds 
l;)low  almost  uninterruptedly  between  latitudes  5"^  and  23"^  north, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  currents  and  the  flow  of  the  sea, 
enable  vessels  within  this  region  to  sail  from  America  to  Asia 
almost  without  clianging  their  sails.  Our  course  to  the  Indies 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  or  from  the  Straits  of  St. 
Jean  de  Fuca  would  be  southwest  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
from  thence,  directly  along  the  twentieth  parallel,  across.  Re- 
turning bv  a  more  n( n-thwardly  route,  a(h-antage  would  1)e  taken 

*  By  crossing  X\v^  river  at  Wnllawalla  and  pro<'('0(liiit:  in  a  direct  line  alnT\L'  flu^ 
bankf?  of  thp  Eyak-ma  riv.  r.  rlif  (li>taii(p  is  sli..rt«-r  l<»  llu'  liarltors  of  I'li-t'i  Sdund 
than  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean. 
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of  the  polar  currents  which  set  X.  W.  towards  the  Straits  of 
Behring,  and  also  of  the  variable  winds  prevailing  in  the  higher 
latitudes.  Having  crossed  our  continent  in  seven  days,  we 
span  the  Pacific  in  twenty-five  more,  and  thus  in  thirty-tw^o 
reach  the  ports  of  China  ;  by  the  same  route  back  the  products 
of  the  East  may  land  upon  the  shores  of  Europe  in  forty-six 
days ;  a  period  of  time  but  little  more  than  one-third  of  that 
now^  taken  to  make  the  ordinary  passages  around  the  southern 
extremities  of  America  and  Africa. 

The  view  that  this  opens  to  the'  mind,  independent  of  its 
internal  benefits,  staggers  speculation  with  its  immensity  and 
stretches  beyond  all  ordinary  rules  of  calculation.  A  moderate 
forecast  ma}-,  however,  forsee  the  following  results  :  The  riches 
of  the  most  unlimited  market  in  the  w^orld  would  be  throw^n 
open  to  our  enterprise,  and  obeying  the  new^  impulse  thus  im- 
parted to  it,  our  commerce  would  increase  till  every  ocean  bil- 
low^ between  us  and  the  China  Sea  would  twinkle  with  a  sail. 
By  the  superior  facilities  conferred  upon  us  by  our  position  and 
control  of  the  route,  we  should  become  the  common  carrier  of  the 
world  for  the  India  trade.  "Britannia  rules  the  weaves"  would 
dwindle  to  an  empty  boast,  and  England  would  have  to  descend 
from  her  arrogant  assumption  of  empire  o'er  the  sea  to  the  level 
of  a  suppliant's  tone,  in  common  with  the  great  and  small  of 
the  European  powers,  for  the  benefits  of  this  avenue  of  nations. 
The  employment  as  common  carrier  could  be  secured  to  us  by 
the  imposition  of  a  tonnage  duty,  heavy  enough  to  amount  to 
a  prohibition,  upon  all  foreign  bottoms  arriving  c.t  our  Pacific 
Coast.  There  is  nothing  remarkably  selfish,  neither  is  there  any- 
thing repugnant  to  fair  dealing  in  this  regulation:  we  are  de- 
serving of  one  special  advantage  as  a  premium  for  conferring 
this  benefit  upon  all,  and  we  have  the  example  of  Great  Britain 
herself  to  justify  us  in  the  adoption  of  the  rule.  The  rapid  and 
excessive  increase  of  our  commercial  n.iarine  would  necessarily 
follow  this  result.  Encouraged  by  the  comparative  ease  and 
safety  of  its  ser\-ice,  and  enticed  by  the  liberal  wages  which 
the  demand  for  so  many  hands  Avould  ensure,  thousands  of  our 
young  men,  whom  the  dangers  and  privations  of  a  seafaring  life 
have  heretofore  deterred  from  carrying  out  the  natural  desire 
of  visiting  foreign  climes,  would  embrace  the  sailor's  occupa- 
tion, and  a  nursery  would  tlius  be  established  from  whose  ex- 
haustless  sources  the  demand  of  our  increasing  navy  would 
always  find  a  supply. 

(Continued.) 
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CHINESE  HISTORY. 


It  is  natural  that  we  should  be  especially  interested  in  the 
history  of  our  own  intellectual  ancestors,  the  people  of  Europe 
and  Western  Asia  ;  and,  as  far  as  Ave  can  trace  the  origins  of  our 
Western  civilization  back  PZastward  into  the  great  mysterious 
continent  cA.  our  scholars  are  following  with  eagerness. 

But  AX'estern  scholarship  has  not  greatly  interested  itself  in  the 
records  of  the  ancient  Eastern  civilization  that  has  grown  up 
on  the  other  slope  of  the  continent  in  the  valleys  of  the  Yellow, 
Yangtzu  and  Pearl  Rivers.  Until  comparatively  recent  times 
China  has  been  so  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the 
almost  impassable  high  lands  and  the  oceans  that  it  might  almost 
have  been  upon,  another  planet.  Because  of  this  isolation,  lan- 
guage and  thought  have  developed  in  forms  so  strange  that  the 
intellectual  isolation  has  continued  long  after  the  difficulties  of 
physical  geography  have  been  overcome.  The  strong  incentive 
that  we  have  to  delve  into  the  ancient  history  of  the  Western 
Asiatic  countries  is  lacking  in  the  case  of  China  and  Japan,  for, 
however  deeply  we  go.  we  do  not  uncover  the  origins  of  oiu* 
own  institutions  and  ideals,  l)ut  those  of  a  civilization  foreign 
to  our  thought  and  experience. 

The  independent  develo])ment  of  Uanguage  in  the  Chinese 
race  creates  great  difficulty  for  the  A\'estern  scholar.  The  mon- 
osyllabic structure  puts  a  severe  strain  upon  memories  trained 
to  the  Indo-European  polysyllabic  forms,  but  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Chinese  writing  make  the  greatest  intellectual  barrier 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  This  is  a  barrier  more  formid- 
able than  the  high  lands  of  Thibet.  Instead  of  making  their 
written  s\in1)ols  stand  for  the  spoken  sounds  by  means  of  con- 
sonants and  vowels,  the  Chinese  polished  up  the  early  i)icture 
and  arbitrary  sign  writing  into  a  medium  fit  for  literary  expres- 
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sion.  But  the  literature  so  formed  is  strange  to  the  mental  taste 
of  the  Western  scholar.  It  appeals  to  the  eye  rather  than  to  the 
ear.  It  has  had  its  convenience  among  the  diverse  tribes  of  East- 
ern Asia,  for  it  can  be  used  and  appreciated  by  tribes  and  na- 
tions who  are  unable  to  communicate  with  one  another  by  the 
spoken  word.  So  we  have  the  spectacle  of  Japanese,  Coreans 
and  Chinese  using  different  spoken  languages,  but  all  uniting  in 
the  use  of  one  written  language.  The  literature  which  is  built 
up  on  the  character  writing  has  very  great  beauty  and  force  to 
one  whose  proficiency  has  made  him  able  to  appreciate  it,  but  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  represent  adequately  the  merits  of  Chi- 
nese literature  through  translation  into  a  European  language. 
The  structure  of  the  language  is  too  different. 

The  natural  difficulties  for  the  Western  student  of  Chinese 
history  and  institutions  have  been  needlessly  increased  since 
some  interest  began  to  be  taken  in  the  far  East  by  the  irritating 
perversity  that  has  been  shown  by  writers  on  Chinese  geogra- 
phy, history  and  literature,  in  their  manner  of  Romanizing  the 
Chinese  characters.  If  the  official  Chinese  spoken  language  had 
been  accepted  by  all  translators  as  the  standard,  and  if  the 
sounds  of  that  one  dialect  had  been  Romanized  by  the  same  sys- 
tem, so  that  the  same  letters  might  always  stand  for  the  same 
Chinese  characters,  the  Western  reader  might  soon  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  important  Chinese  proper  names,  and  be  able  to 
recognize  them  in  the  different  works  that  are  accessible  to  him. 
Unfortunatel}',  up  to  the  present  time  the  writers  on  things  Chi- 
nese have  been  so  erratic  or  careless  in  this  respect  that  they 
have  seriously  impeded  the  growth  of  knowledge  of  the  Orient. 
It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  one  familiar  with  the  Chinese 
written  and  spoken  languages  can  follow  intelligently  the  a"S'er- 
age  writer,  owing  to  the  very  imccrtain  and  irregular  methods 
of  representing  the  geographical  and  biographical  names ;  while, 
to  one  who  has  not  the  advantage  of  previous  knowledge  of  Chi- 
nese, the  attempt  to  keep  tilings  straight  often  ends  in  complete 
failure,  k'^rcnch  and  German  writers  generally  use  a  system  of 
their  own,  and  English  and  American  writers  not  only  differ 
from  the  k'rench  and  Germans,  but  differ  among  themseh-es  in 
the  most  bewiklering  manner.  The  hcst  service  that  could  be 
rendered  to  the  American  student  of  Chinese  history,  if  it  were 
practicable,  would  be  to  revise  and  harmonize  the  bo()ks  that 
have  already  been  written,  so  that  the  reader  might  recognize 
the  same  nanies  when  referred  to  by  different  authors.  The 
only  hope  that  I  see  for  an  escape  from  the  present  confusion  is 
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in  the  formal  adoption  by  the  Chinese  Government  of  a  stand- 
ard and  authorized  system  of  Romanization  for  the  Chinese 
characters.  Until  this  is  done,  all  writers  ought  to  use  the  sys- 
tem employed  by  Giles  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  Mandarin  Dia- 
lect, which  is  recognized  now  as  the  standard  English-Chinese 
dictionary. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  scholars  who  make  any  pre- 
tensions to  broad  learning  must  take  seriously  the  study  of  Ori- 
ental affairs,  and  especially  the  history  and  literature  of  that 
great  empire  that  has  dominated  the  far  East  for  ages.  It  may 
be  that  a  more  thorough  study  of  Chinese  antiquities  than  has 
yet  been  pursued  may  reveal  more  connection  between  East  and 
West  in  ancient  times  than  has  yet  been  proven.  But,  however 
that  may  be,  the  world  is  now  entering  upon  a  new  era,  and  in 
future  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  is  not  to  be  left  out  of  our  world 
politics.  The  trade  that  began  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth centuries  was  the  beginning  of  political  and  social  rela- 
tions, but  it  was  a  small  beginning,  and  had  little  in  common 
with  what  may  be  expected  in  the  twentieth  century.  In  the 
early  days  of  trading  with  China,  the  foreign  merchant  lived  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  great  mysterious  emp're,  and  was  satisfied 
to  accumulate  the  fortune  that  would  allow  him  to  retire  and 
forget  the  East,  while  the  Chinese  dealt  with  the  outside  for- 
eigner through  middlemen  and  pursued  their  own  way,  uninflu- 
enced by  the  foreign  science,  customs  and  ideals.  The  greatest 
event  of  our  generation,  and  that  wliich  will  have  the  most  far- 
reaching  consequences,  is  the  deliberate  and  formal  adoption  of 
the  modern  Western  education,  science  and  political  ideas  by 
the  Asiatics.  One-fourth  of  the  human  race,  and  that  not  the 
least  intelligent  and  capable,  has  held  aloof  from  the  activity 
and  competition  of  modern  life  through  its  conservative  adher- 
ence to  the  ancient  system  of  classical  education ;  but  now,  by 
the  establishment  of  schools  of  science,  and  by  going  abroad  for 
study,  these  once  conservative  scholars  are  striving  with  fever- 
ish earnestness  to  assimilate  the  new  learning  that  has  trans- 
formed the  W'est.  Our  domestic  political  questions  look  large 
to  us  because  of  their  nearness,  but  if  we  could  view  the  planet 
from  a  little  distance  off,  the  present  political  and  social  move- 
ments of  the  far  East  would  dwarf  all  other  current  events  as 
the  Himalayas  dwarf  the  New  England  hills.  Jn  olden  times 
when  swords  and  spears,  backed  by  brawn  and  muscle,  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  battles,  the  hordes  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Asia  made  Europe  tremble  several  times.    Now  that  the  great 
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Yellow  Race  has  elected  to  appropriate  the  science  of  the  West, 
and  to  conform  larg-ely  to  the  industrial,  social  and  political 
methods  of  the  ^Vest,  the  consequences  must  be  far-reaching. 
We  do  not  need  to  leap  hastily  to  the  conclusion  that  a  Yellow 
Peril  hangs  over  us,  but  we  do  need  to  study  carefully  the  his- 
tory, character  and  capabilities  of  this  race  that  is  suddenly 
forcing  its  way  into  the  family  of  modern  nations. 

I  can  offer  but  a  few  observations  in  the  time  allotted  to  me 
to-day.  The  Chinese  race  has  naturally  a  very  high  intellectual 
endowment.  History  shows  this  in  the  very  early  evolution  of 
the  Chinese  from  barbarism  into  civilization.  It  is  a  common 
idea  among  Western  scholars  that  the  Chinese  showed  early  a 
fatal  mental  limitation  in  developing  up  to  a  certain  point  and 
sticking  there.  That  may  be  a  hasty  or  shallow  conclusion. 
Progress  or  stagnation  in  race  development  is  due  always  to 
complex  causes,  often  quite  outside  the  question  of  the  natural 
ability  of  the  individuals  composing  the  race.  Precocity  in  men- 
tal development  may  act  as  a  handicap  to  after  generations,  and 
I  think  it  has  done  so  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese.  Abstract 
thought  came  so  early  among  them  that  the  machinery  of  re- 
cording thought  h-td  not  been  worked  into  a  convenient  form 
before  it  was  seized  upon  and  used  for  the  expression  of  a  liter- 
ature so  valuable  that  it  held  the  written  symbols  to  their  rude 
forms  and  so  arrested  the  natural  development  of  written  lan- 
guage. Looking  at  the  matter  from  this  standpoint,  pictorial 
•and  sign  writing  w^as  discarded  in  the  West  because,  during  the 
time  when  it  was  in  vogue,  there  were  no  minds  intelligent 
enough  to  use  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  any  difficulty  about 
displacing  it  by  the  more  convenient  phonetic  writing,  when 
that  had  been  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  tlie  trading  class. 
In  the  far  East,  on  the  contrary,  a  noble  and  extensive  literature 
made  the  character  writing  sacred,  and  so  prevented  change. 
The  literary  style  of  the  character  writing  is  so  distinctive  that 
no  phonetic  writing  can  ever  adequately  represent  it.  So  the 
arrested  development  of  language  in  China  is  not  due  to  the 
stupidity  of  the  people,  but  to  the  too  early  production  of  pro- 
found thinkers  and  elegant  writers.  These  early  thinkers  of  the 
Chinese  race  held  up  high  ethical  ideals.  In  fact,  study  in  the 
line  of  ethics  seems  to  have  been,  in  their  judgment,  all  that  was 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  scholar.  As  the  Chinese  primer 
puts  it,  "Ten  pu  hsueh,  pu  chih  i."  '"If  a  man  does  not  study  he 
does  not  know  his  duty."  The  fact  that  literature  and  scholar- 
ship have  been  occupied  too  exclusively  with  ethics  has  no  doubt 
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decreased  the  practical  biting-  force  of  moral  precepts  in  China, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  other  nations  when  reHgion  has  domin- 
ated thought  and  literature  to  the  exclusion  of  healthy  mental 
exercise  in  other  lines  ;  but  the  high  ideals  of  the  Chinese  have 
by  no  means  completely  lost  their  force,  either  upon  individuals 
or  upon  collective' national  action.  These  ideals  are  the  saving 
force  of  Chinese  society.  The  more  one  comes  to  understand 
the  people,  the  more  he  realizes  this.  The  overpowering  intlu- 
ence  of  the  early  writers  has,  up  to  recent  times,  succeeded  in 
diverting  the  whole  mentality  of  the  nation  into  the  realm  of 
literature  and  abstract  thought,  and  so  has  kept  the  mental  en- 
ergy of  the  race  out  of  the  channels  of  the  material  science 
which  we  have  cultivated  for  a  few  generations  only,  but  with 
such  startling  results  to  the  conditions  of  living.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  throughout  the  whole  course  of  Chinese  history 
how  the  agnosticism  of  Confucian  scholarship  has  operated  to 
check  the  growth  of  superstition.  Physical  science  is  gradually 
freeing  the  Western  world  from  the  terrible  bondage  of  super- 
stition. The  saneness  of  Confucius  and  the  other  ancient  philos- 
ophers of  China  has  served  to  safeguard  the  nation  to  a  great 
extent  throughout  the  long  period  that  has  preceded  the  epoch 
of  material  science.  The  fog  of  superstition  is  alwa}'s  rising  m 
China  as  elsewhere,  but  the  sun  of  clear  thinking  in  the  Chinese 
classics  has  alwa}'s  tended  to  scatter  the  paralyzing  fog.  A 
comparison  of  China  and  India  shows  this  clearly  enough.  In 
the  advantage  of  emancipation  from  superstition  the  scholar 
class  of  China  will  bear  favorable  comparison  with  the  same 
class  of  any  country  or  race  which  has  not  yet  come  into  the 
heritage  of  the  modern  experimental  science. 

Chinese  scholars  have  now  at  last  definitely  and  finally  de- 
cided to  add  the  study  of  modern  science  to  their  curriculum, 
as  Japan  has  already  done.  This  means  that  in  the  near  future 
the  whole  vast  ^^longolian  race  is  destined  to  enter  into  all  the 
activity  and  competition  of  modern  life,  whether  it  be  intellec- 
tual, economic  or  military.  There  is,  therefore,  the  most  urgent 
need  that  we  study  earnestly  and  systematically  the  history, 
social  conditions,  and  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  these  people 
who  are  coming  forward  as  the  great  new  factor  in  world  poli- 
tics. Blind  conceit  has  brought  much  sorrow  and  misfortune 
to  the  Chinese  in  the  past.  When  Europe  first  knocked  at  the 
door,  the  ancient  civilization  of  China  would  not  stoop  to  study 
carefully  the  antecedents  and  capal)ilities  of  the  Western  stran- 
gers.   Loss  and  lunuiliation  were  the  consequences.    The  West 
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now  needs  to  be  warned  against  the  same  fatal  mistake.  If  we 
persist  in  treating  the  black-haired  race  east  of  the  Himalayas 
as  a  joke,  applying  miscroscopic  care  to  the  history  of  one  of 
our  own  villages  while  we  grudge  the  time  required  to  learn 
even  the  general  outlines  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  history,  we 
shall  have  our  day  of  reckoning. 

When  AVestern  scholars  do  once  turn  their  attention  to  the 
far  East,  they  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  much  there  is  of 
real  intellectual  interest  in  the  study  of  the  working  out  among 
the  Asiatics  of  the  social  and  moral  problems  that  are  common 
to  the  human  race.  Temperance  legislation,  old  age  pensions, 
trade  unionism  and  many  other  of  our  most  modern  problems 
you  will  find  have  been  discussed  ages  before  they  were  ever 
thought  of  on  this  side  of  the  planet. 

Twentieth  century  conditions  call  for  a  remodelling  of  our 
curriculum  of  study  and  the  addition  of  the  far  Eastern  history 
and  institutions  to  the  list.  Only  in  this  way  can  educators  take 
the  necessary  lead  in  preparing  our  race  for  the  readjustments 
that  are  before  us  in  our  international  relationships.         '  . 
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A  VISIT  TO  WEST  POINT. 


The  name  of  West  Point  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  patri- 
otic American  citizen.  It  is  the  only  spot  in  America  where  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  has  floated  continuously  from  the  early 
days  of  the  Revolution — or  to  be  more  precise,  from  the  20th 
day  of  January,  1778,  down  to  the  present  hour.  It  was  the 
most  important  post  in  all  of  the  original  thirteen  colonies,  chiefly 
because  it  controlled  and  protected  the  Hudson  River,  as  well  as 
the  highway  which  crossed  that  river  and  formed  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  New  England  colonies  and  those  of  the 
South  Atlantic  Coast,  stretching  from  New  York  to  Georgia. 
It  was  the  favorite  fortress  of  General  George  Washington  be- 
cause of  its  military  importance,  and  it  gave  him  more  trouble 
and  anxiety  than  any  other,  knowing  as  he  did  that  the  British 
forces  in  the  neighboring  city  of  New  York  also  realized  its 
immense  value  ior  strategic  purposes  and  made  many  attempts, 
though  always  unsuccessful,  to  effect  its  capture.  The  darkest 
hour  in  the  whole  seven  years  of  the  Revolutionary  War  was 
the  one  wherein  Benedict  Arnold,  then  in  command  of  the  post, 
so  nearly  succeeded,  through  his  treasonable  correspondence  with 
i\Iajor  Andre,  in  delivering  it  up  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  then  in 
command  of  the  British  troops  in  New  York  City.  But  the 
watchful  care  of  that  Divine  Providence  which  so  often  comes 
to  the  assistance  of  short-sighted  men,  brought  his  plans  to 
confusion,  and  rescued,  apparently  at  the  last  moment,  a  bul- 
wark so  necessary  to  American  freedom  and  independence.  Nor 
should  the  toils  and  sufl-'erings  of  the  West  Point  troops  through 
all  those  trying  years  be  overlooked  or  forgotten.  They  were 
second  only  to  those  that  were  experienced  at  Valley  Forge, 
and  were  not  confined,  like  those  of  Valley  Forge,  to  a  single 
winter,  but  were  continued  with  more  or  less  severity  from  the 
beginning  of  1778  to  the  close  of  the  war  in  1783.  They  suf- 
fered from  cold  and  hunger,  insufficient  supplies  of  food  and 
clothing,  arrears  of  pay,  the  want  of  medical  supplies,  hospitals 
and  hospital  stores  and  accommodations,  and  the  mouldering 
walls  and  ruined  casements  of  Fort  Putnam,  on  a  peak  over- 
looking the  Hudson  River  which  they  guarded  so  well,  are  still 
mute  witnesses  of  the  effective  work  they  accomplished  under 
such  extraordinary  difficulties.  But  it  was  not  so  much  because 
of  the  high  regard  in  wdiich  West  Point  was  justly  held  by  the 
leading  men  of  the  Revolutionary  times  as  a  bulwark  of  the 
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American  lines,  nor  because  of  its  strength  as  a  fortress  never 
yet  possessed  by  an  enemy,  that  it  has  been  held  in  such  esteem 
by  the  American  people ;  but  rather  because  it  has  become  a 
famous  seat  of  learning,  a  military  school  of  unsurpassed  ex- 
cellence, whose  graduates  have  rendered  their  country  most 
brilliant  and  distinguished  services  both  in  war  and  in  peace. 
Education  has  always  been  recognized  as  a  prime  factor  in  the 
progress  and  development  of  our  country,  but  our  ancestors 
never  did  a  wiser  or  more  salutary  thing  in  that'  line  than  they 
did  when  they  built  up  from  small  and  insignificant  beginnings, 
through  many  years  of  doubt  and  discouragement,  this  mag- 
nificent institution  of  the  present  day.  The  result  of  the  splen- 
did education — physical,  moral  and  intellectual — furnished  to  the 
yoimg  men  sent  there  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  taken 
from  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society,  have  been  of  incal- 
culable value  in  the  civil  and  political  as  wxll  as  the  military 
life  of  our  country.  The  public  improvements  of  any  consid- 
erable importance  in  the  United  States  are  few  in  number  which 
have  not  been  benefited  more  or  less  by  the  mathematical  train- 
ing, the  engineering  skill  and  the  practical  experience  of  West 
Point  graduates.  For  example,  the  distinguished  services  ren- 
dered to  the  entire  country  by  General  Isaac  1.  Stevens,  the 
first  governor  of  Washington  Territory,  as  the  constructor  of 
fortifications  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  as  a  brave  and  gallant  sol- 
dier in  the  Mexican  War,  in  making  the  first  surveys  across  the 
continent  through  a  comparatively  unknow^n  country  inhabited 
by  wild,  savage  and  hostile  Indians  when  he  practically  located 
the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  Railroad  as  since  established; 
his  successful  career  as  governor  of  Washington  Territory,  when 
the  situation  was  surrounded  with  difiicultics  growing  out  of  its 
recent  organization,  and  the  Indian  wars  in  which  many  of  its 
scattered  inhabitants  were  then  engaged ;  his  subsequent  labors 
in  Congress  as  a  delegate  from  the  Territory,  and  his  magnifi- 
cent conduct  as  a  general  officer  during  the  AVar  of  the  Rebel- 
lion until  his  life  finally  came  to  a  lamentable  end  on  the  ist 
day  of  September,  1862,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four  years, 
all  bear  witness  to  the  extraordinary  amount  of  work  which 
may  be  accomplished  by  one  man  in  a  comparatively  brief  period 
after  graduation  from  West  Point.  His  thorough  and  complete 
education  at  this  Academy  enabled  him  to  use  his  large  fund 
of  knowledge,  cnerg>'  and  ability  to  the  l)est  possible  advantage, 
and  his  life  from  the  time  he  was  graduated  in  1839  to  its  bril- 
liant close  on  the  battlefield  of  Chantilly  was  crowded  with  work 
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of  local  and  national  importance  which  would  have  taxed  the 
industry  of  ^lichael  Angelo,  or  the  genius  of  the  great  Xapoleon 
himself.  Yet  Governor  Stevens  is  only  one  of  the  hundreds 
whose  names  might  be  mentioned,  many  of  them  more  con- 
spicuous, who  have  rendered  services  of  inestimable  value  to 
our  country,  and  whose  honorable  records  have  found  prominent 
places  in  its  history.  Their  names  and  deeds  are  household 
words  throughout  the  civilized  world.  In  all  probability  these 
men  would  have  been  good  citizens,  soldiers  and  patriots  had 
they  never  seen  West  Point — but  the  training  and  discipline 
received  there  enabled  them  to  comprehend  clearly  every  situa- 
tion, to  act  with  promptness,  celerity  and  decision  in  all  emer-' 
gencies,  and  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  all  their  oppor- 
tunities— good,  bad  or  indifferent.  It  was  his  experience  with 
the  graduates  of  West  Point,  who  were  under  his  command  in 
the  ^Mexican  War.  that  led  General  AVinfield  Scott,  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  United  States  Army  at  that  time,  though 
himself  not  a  graduate,  to  say :  ''I  give  it  as  my  fixed  opinion 
that,  but  for  our  graduated  cadets,  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  ]\Iexico  might,  and  probably  would,  have  lasted  four 
or  five  years  with,  in  its  first  half,  more  defeats  than  victories 
falling  to  our  share ;  whereas,  in  less  than  two  campaigns,  we 
conquered  a  great  country  and  a  peace  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  battle  or  skirmish,"  The  remarkable  success  of  the  Union 
armies  in  our  Civil  War,  and  in  the  late  ^Spanish  W^ar,  have 
been  sufficient  to  convince  every  thoughtful  and  intelligent  mind 
of  the  immense  value  of  that  precise  and  thorough  training  along 
mathematical  lines,  which,  here  more  than  anywhere  else,  is  in- 
stilled into  the  cadets  who  are  graduated  from  this  institution. 
The  cost  to  the  government  of  this  Academy,  from  its  earliest 
beginning  down  to  the  present  time,  and  of  the  cadets  who  have 
been  graduated  therefrom,  may  be  accurately  estimated  in  dollars 
and  cents,  but  there  is  no  mathematician,  however  expert  or 
able  he  may  be,  who  can  correctly  calculate  by  any  arith- 
metical system  known  to  man  the  pecuniary  or  the  financial  or 
patriotic  value  of  the  services  to  the  country  and  the  world  which 
have  been  rendered  by  the  graduates  of  this  now  famous  seat 
of  military  learning.  In  all  the  various  walks  of  life — civil,  po- 
litical and  military,  in  war  and  in  peace,  whether  pursuing  hos- 
tile Indians  in  the  Everglades  of  Florida,  or  in  the  fastnesses  of 
the  Rocky  ^Mountains,  with  Custer  on  the  plains  of  the  Dakotas, 
or  building  lighthouses  and  fortifications  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  or  the  Great  Lakes;  as  engineers,  explor- 
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ers,  bridge,  canal  and  railroad  builders,  pr  in  the  various  wars  in 
which  our  country  has  been  engaged, — their  skill,  endurance, 
ability  and  patriotism  have  been  of  incalculable  value,  and  have 
contributed  immensely  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
country  whose  unparalleled  prosperity  we  now^  enjoy,  and  whose 
future  possibilities  we  are  now  beginning  to  realize.  Yet  there 
is  nothing  new  or  even  modern  in  the  fundamental  principles  by 
which  this  school  is  governed,  or  in  the  objects  sought  to  be 
attained  here  in  the  instruction  given  to  its  pupils.  These  prin- 
ciples are  as  old  as  education  itself,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
made  to  conform  to  modern  conditions,  discoveries  and  develop- 
,  ments  in  the  various  fields  of  science,  improvement  and  inven- 
tion. If  Cyrus  the  Great  were  permitted  to  revisit  a  world 
wherein  he  w^as  once  so  prominent  a  figure,  as  the  head  of  the 
Empire  of  the  ^[edes  and  Persians,  nearly  twenty-five  hundred 
years  ago,  he  would  no  doubt  be  surprised  as  well  as  pleased  to 
know  that  "to  learn  to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  to  speak  the  truth" 
were  the  raosc  important  points  in  the  instruction  now  given  to 
the  cadets  at  West  Point,  as  they  were  the  chief  features  in  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  the  nobility  of  his  own  time  and  coun- 
try. For,  beyond  question,  a  higher  regard  is  paid  here  to  the 
inculcation  of  the  principles  of  honor,  truthfulness,  integrity  and 
patriotism  than  in  any  other  educational  institution  of  our  coun- 
try— numerous  and  estimable  as  these  institutions  are  in  their 
rules  and  practice  with  reference,  to  these  invaluable  features  of 
training  for  an  honorable,  a  useful  and  a  successful  manhood. 

But  in  other  respects  also  this  Academy  has  justified  its  claim 
to  leadership  among  the  schools  of  the  country.  It  has  been  the 
first  to  practice  many  details  in  its  methods  of  instruction,  which 
have  been  or  are  now  being  adopted  and  successfully  followed 
in  other  seats  of  learning.  It  was  at  West  Point  that  the  black- 
board was  first  used  in  our  country  in  the  demonstration  of  a 
variety  of  problems.  Now  this  useful  adjunct  of  educational 
processes  is  to  be  found  in  every  school  house  in  the  land.  It 
is  here  that  the  practice  is  fully  developed  of  dividing  large 
classes  into  sections,  each  made  up  of  eight  to  ten  or  twelve 
students,  and  each  having  a  professor  or  instructor  to  hear  reci- 
tations. By  this  method  every  cadet  is  called  upon  at  each 
recitation  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  reciting,  and  there  is  no 
opportunity  of  escaping  the  study  required  or  the  demonstration 
.  expected  of  each  individual.  Equal  thoroug;hness  is  thereby 
secured  for  the  entire  corps  of  cadets. 

This  method  is  now  being  introduced  into  many  of  the  col- 
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leges  and  universities  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  the  only 
method  by  which  uniform  and  satisfactory  work  can  be  secured 
by  all  members  of  the  various  classes  therein.  It  was  a  very 
fortunate  circumstance  that  French  and  other  foreign  officers, 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  best  military  schools  of  Europe, 
and  who  were  distinguished  for  their  skill  and  ability  as  engi- 
neers and  mathematicians,  assisted  in  the  foundation  of  the 
course  of  studies  at  West  Point  which  has  proved  so  useful,  so 
important  and  so  successful  in  imparting  that  mental  training  so 
necessary  to  correct  thinking  and  sound  reasoning  on  all  sub- 
jects. This,  added  to  the  drill  and  discipline  enforced  at  the 
same  time,  inculcating  a  love  of  order  and  a  devotion  to  duty, 
makes  a  training  unsurpassed  in  excellence  in  bringing  up  men, 
not  only  of  an  exceptionally  high  standard  in  military  matters, 
but  a  class  of  good  citizens  in  any  and  every  walk  of  life.  Such 
men  were  the  Chevelier  Du  Portail,  Villefranche,  L'  Enfant, 
who  laid  out  the  present  magnificent  city  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
Col.  Lewis  Nicola,  Kosciusko,  Baron  Steuben,  and  others  who 
might  be  mentioned  did  space  permit.  These  men  knew  the 
immense  value  of  military  training  and  discipline,  and  their  ser- 
vices to  our  couTitry  in  the  early  days  of  West  Point  were  inval- 
uable, and  their  benefical  effects  have  been  indelibly  impressed 
upon  this  institution.  W^e  have  always  appreciated  the  great 
services  rendered  our  country  in  its  AVar  for  Independence  by 
the  gallant  Lafayette  and  his  French  compatriots,  and  by  the 
French  Navy  for  its  assistance  in  a  time  of  pressing  need,  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  French  officers  who  assisted  in  organizing 
the  West  Point  Academy  did  not  render  our  country  services 
equally  great,  lasting  and  important.  At  all  events,  we  owe 
them  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude,  which  should  never  be  over- 
looked or  forgotten.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army  suffered  greatly  for  the  want  of  that  military 
knowledge  and  training  which  are  indispensable  to  success  in 
the  conduct  of  military  operations,  and  alter  many  sad  expe- 
riences were  verv  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance 
which  these  French  officers  were  able  to  render  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  military  school,  which  would,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  supply  tlie  deficiency.  That  their  work  at  the  time  on 
this  line  was  highly  ap])reciated  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
they  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  the  zeal,  energy  and 
ability  they  had  displayed  in  this  matter  and  those  who  wished 
to  return  to  France  were  sent  honie  at  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  good  ship  Washington.    They  left  behind  them, 
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however,  several  younger  officers,  who  continued  the  good  work 
they  had  so  auspiciously  begun,  some  of  wdiom,  indeed,  spent 
their  lives  in  this  country.  The  first  troops  to  be  stationed  at 
West  Point  were  located  there  on  the  20th  of  January,  1778. 
From  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  a  gar- 
^  rison  was  maintained  at  that  place,  which  sometimes  amounted 
to  three  thousand  men.  The  work  of  fortifying  the  place  was 
begun  by  General  Israel  Putnam  under  the  supervision  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel De  la  Radiere,  an  accomplished  French  engineer, 
whose  delicate  frame  succumbed  to  the  hardships  w^hich  all  en- 
dured at  that  time,  and  he  died  the  following  svimmer.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  American  history^  The  work  of  strengthening  these 
fortifications  went  on  steadily  throughout  the  war,  until  a  post, 
strong  by  nature  and  still  further  improved  by  all  that  art,  skill, 
and  the  industry,  patient  labor  and  endurance  of  the  patriots  of 
that  period,  became  almost  impregnable.  During  the  war  the 
place  was  frequently  visited  by  Washington  and  the  leading  mili- 
tary and  civil  officials  of  the  Revolution,  and  its  care  and  preser- 
vation were  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  Its  location 
is  chiefly  on  a  plateau  of  about  two  hundred  acres  overlooking 
the  Hudson  River,  both  above  and  below  the  point  it  occupies. 
It  was  then  and  is  largely,  even  yet,  surrounded  by  the  primeval 
wilderness,  rocky  ridges  and  hills  forming  part  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Highlands  of  Xew  York.  Crow's  Xest,  a  famous  peak  of 
the  Highlands  in  the  vicinity,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson 
River  and  overlooking  the  river  and  surrounding  country  for 
many  miles,  rises  to  the  height  of  1,500  feet.  The  tract  of  land 
originally  purchased  by  the  United  States  government  in  1780, 
which  included  West  Point,  contained  1,463  acres,  but  subse- 
quently, in  order  to  secure  an  adequate  and  suitable  water  supply 
and  f(3r  other  purposes,  additional  tracts  were  purchased  from 
time  to  time,  until  the  amount  now  owned  by  the  government 
aggregates  2,556  acres.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1776,  Colonel  Henry 
Knox,  then  on  the  staff  of  General  A\'ashington,  wrote  a  letter 
to  Jolm  Adams  suggesting  the  establishment  of  military  acade- 
mies for  instruction  of  young  men  in  all  branches  of  the  service. 
To  this  John  Adams  responded  on  June  2nd.  saying,  "I  am  fully 
of  your  sentiments."  Later  on.  the  same  year,  Knox  wrote  to 
Adams,  '"Military  academies  must  be  instituted  at  any  price." 
September  27th,  1776.  Knox  wrote  in  his  'VHints  to  Congres- 
sional Committee,"  then  in  camj)  at  Plarlem  Heights:  "Its  offi- 
cers can  never  act  with  confidence  until  they  are  masters  of 
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their  profession.  An  academy  establisb.ecl  on  liberal  plans  would 
be  of  the  utmost  service  to  America,  where  the  whole  theory 
and  practice  of  fortifications  and  gunnery  should  be  taught." 
Another  plan  was  also  suggested,  which  was  to  educate  young- 
officers  while  serving  with  their  regiments,  but  nothing  ever 
came  of  it.  On  the  ist  day  of  October,  1776,  the  Board  of  War, 
on  the  motion  of  John  Adams,  resoh-.ed  that  a  committee  of  five 
be  appointed  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a  plan  of  a  military  academy 
at  the  army,  but  this  resulted  eventually  in  the  organization  of 
a  Corps  of  Invalids,  which  was  to  contain,  forty  officers  and  920 
enlisted  men,  and  this  corps  was  organized  in  Philadelphia,  in 
July,  1777.  It  was  to  be  employed  in  garrisons  and  for  guards 
in  cities  and  other  places  where  magazines  or  arsenals  were 
placed,  as  also  to  serve  as  a  military  school  for  young  gentle- 
men, previous  to  their  being  appointed  to  marching  regiments. 
Some  members  of  this  corps  were,  constituting  until  the  close 
of  the  war  in  1783,  all  there  was  of  the  military  academy  at  that 
time.  A  ceitaiii  ai.ioant  of  instruction  was  given  by  engineer 
officers,  but  it  was  limited  in  its  scope  and  character.  When  a 
peace  establishment  was  organized,  the  necessity  of  a  military 
academy  of  a  permanent  and  efficient  character  was  urged  by 
Knox,  General  Washington,  Alexander  Hamilton  and  other  lead- 
ing men  of  our  country.  \'arious  efforts  were  made  to  estab- 
lish a  school  and  much  correspondence  took  place,  with  debates 
in  and  out  of  Congress,  as  to  the  best  method  of  carrying  the 
universal  wish  into  effect,  but  it  was  not  until  ]\Iarch  16,  1802, 
that  the  Organic  Act  of  the  United  States  ^Military  Academy 
was  passed  substantially  as  it  is  today.  This  act  authorized  the 
President  to  appoint  a  corps  of  engineers,  to  consist  of  one  major, 
two  captains,  two  lieutenants  and  ten  cadets,  and  limited  the 
whole  number  to  tw^enty  officers  and  cadets.  It  provided  that 
the  said  corps,  v/hen  so  organized,  shall  be  stationed  at  West 
Point,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  shall  constitute  a  mili- 
tary academy.  This  was  practically  the  beginning  of  the  insti- 
tution, which  has  since  grown  to  such  magnificent  proi)ortions, 
and  which  has  developed  such  a  wide  field  of  usefulness.  Prior 
to  this  time  the  work  was  largely  experimental.  Washington, 
until  the  close  of  his  life,  continued  to  urge  the  necessity  for 
such  a  school,  and  in  his  own  words,  "Ever  considered  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  military  academy  as  of  i)rimary  importance." 
\'arious  acts  of  Congress  s:\ice  1S02  have  increased  the  number 
of  cadets  and  otherwise  enlarged  the  work  of  the  academy.  In 
1808,  156  additional  cadets  were  authorized;  in  1812  a  further 
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addition  of  104  was  allowed,  and  by  the  act  of  ^larch,  1843,  ^^e 
number  of  cadets  was  limited  to  the  number  of  Representatives 
and  Delegates  in  Congress  and  one  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  number  of  cadets  was  still  further  increased  by  the 
act  of  June  6,  1900,  which  allowed  two  additional  from  each 
State  and  ten  annually  appointed  by  the  President.  The  maxi- 
mum allowed  in  1902  was  492.  In  1S16  provision  was  made  by 
Congress  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Visitors,  and  since 
that  time  such  a  board  has  annually  visited  the  academy  and 
reported  the  results  of  its  observations  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
The  act  provides  that  this  board  shall  be  present  at  the  June 
examinations  of  the  cadets,  and  they  are  also  required  to  inves- 
tigate the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  academy  are  con- 
ducted. Strange  as  it  may  appear,  no  graduate  of  West  Point 
ever  attained  the  rank  and  discharged  the  duties  of  even  briga- 
dier-general prior  to  the  Civil  War  in  1861.  Political  ambition 
and  influence  managed  to  secure  or  control  appointments  as 
brigadier  or  iriajor-generais  in  the  war  of  1812,  in  the  ^Mexican 
War  and  in  the  Indian  wars  which  were  constantly  going  on, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  ^lilitary  dis- 
tinction was  then  looked  upon  as  the  surest  passport  and  most 
direct  road  to  tlie  various  grades  of  political  preferment.  The 
names  and  experiences  of  Andrew  Jackson,  AVilliam  Henry  Har- 
-rison,  Zackery  Taylor  and  many  others  of  lesser  note  who  might 
be  mentioned  and  who  became  distinguished  in  the  various 
walks,  and  enjoyed  the  emoluments  of  political  life,  and  who 
had  achieved  military  success  on  the  battlefield,  were  always 
present  in  the  minds  of  aspiring  young  men  of  that  period.  Op- 
portunities for  entering  the  military  service  were  then  sought 
for  as  eagerly  as  young  men  are  now  striving  to  secure  large 
fortunes  in  banking,  commercial,  mining,  transportation  and 
other  lines  of  business.  The  graduates  of  West  Point  were 
thus  kept  in  the  background,  not  because  their  skill,  ability  and 
usefulness  were  not  recognized,  but  for  lack  of  political  influ- 
ence. Their  services  were  in  great  demand  by  brigadier  and 
major-generals,  like  AVinfield  Scott  and  others,  whose  victories 
were  in  large  measure,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  skill  displayed 
in  the  conduct  of  the  military  operations  under  their  charge 
by  the  graduates  of  the  West  Point  ?vlilit:ary  Academy.  Testi- 
mony of  the  strongest  character  to  this  effect  is  to  be  found  in 
the  hislorv  of  the  country,  during  that  period,  or  from  the  war 
of  1812  to  iS6r.  Prior  to  the  \var  of  1812  but  sixty-five  cadets 
had  been  graduated  from  West  Point,  but  during  that  war  these 
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graduates  rendered  iavalnable  services,  chiefly  as  engineers  in 
the  construction  of  fortifications,  roads,  bridges  and  other  works 
requiring  engineering  skill,  but  many  also  contributed  to  the 
success  of  American  arms,  and  illustrated  the  bravery  of  Ameri- 
can troops  on  many  a  field  of  battle.  The  report  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  West  Point  in  1848  shows  that  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  graduates  from  1802  to  1847,  ^gg'i'egating  1365,  there  were 
killed  in  the  war  with  England,  10;  in  the  Florida  War,  12;  in 
the  Mexican  War,  46.  In  the  ^Mexican  AVar  ninety-two  grad- 
uates were  wounded,  and  in  the  same  war  452  brevets  were  con- 
ferred upon  graduates  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct.  But 
it  was  during  the  Civil  War  that  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  West  Point  education  and  training  were  amply  demonstrated. 
This  war  furnished  a  test  of  the  capacity  of  the  men  engaged 
in  it,  which  was  extraordinarily  severe.  All  the  qualifications 
of  manhood  possessed  by  both  sides  were  fully  brought  out, 
whether  of  knowledge,  skill,  ability,  courage  or  endurance.  Here 
the  West  Point  graduate  clearly  vindicated  his  claim  to  supe- 
riority in  organizing  men  and  leading  them  to  victory.  In  its 
earlier  stages  political  influences  brought  to  the  front  and  placed 
in  important  commands  men  without  military  education  or  ex- 
perience, but  the  losses  suffered  in  men  and  material,  in  esprit  de 
corps,  and  in  public  esteem,  resulted  in  their  retirement,  and  at 
its  close  the  list  of  generals  in  the  regular  army  was  entirely 
made  up  of  graduates  from  West  Point. 

Of  the  graduates  who  were  living  when  that  war  commenced 
89  per  cent,  served  actively  in  the  Union  or  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  of  those  73  per  cent,  were  in  the  Union  Army. 

Of  those  in  civil  life  when  that  war  commenced  55  per  cent, 
re-entered  the  army,  about  one-half  on  each  side.  Ol*  these  grad- 
uates in  the  Union  Army,  one  (Grant)  rose  to  the  grade  of 
Lieutenant-Gcneral,  six  became  major-generals  and  one  hundred 
and  twelve  to  brigadier-generals  of  volunteers,  or  more  than 
one-third  of  those  engaged  rose  to  the  grade  of  general  officers. 
Nine  graduates  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  service  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  Confederate 
Army  eight  graduates  became  full  generals,  fifteen  lieutenant- 
generals,  forty  major-generals  and  eighty-eight  brigadier-gen- 
erals. Of  the  lieutenant-generals  in  the  Confederate  Army  there 
were  only  two  Vv'ho  were  not  graduates. 

It  very  soon  became  apparent  in  the  Civil  War  that  the  issues 
at  stake  were  too  far-reaching  and  momentous  to  be  entrusted 
to  political  expediency,  ignorance  or  incompetency.    West  Point 
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stood  forth  justified  for  all  that  it  claimed  and  had  cost  the 
country,  and  thenceforth  there  was  no  question  as  to  its  support 
and  maintenance  as  a  national  institution.  Its  cost  was,  and  is, 
a  mere  baijatelle  compared  with  its  benefits  to  the  country  at 
large.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  similar  experiences  in  the 
Spanish  and  Philippine  AX'ars,  the  episode  in  China,  and  other 
recent  developments.  Some  months  ag-o  I  was  appointed  by  the 
President  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  West  Point  for 
the  year  1905,  and  it  became  my  pleasant  duty  to  accept  the 
proffered  place  and  undertake  the  discharge  of  the  duties  con- 
nected therewith.  In  accordance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  re- 
lating thereto,  as  contained  in  sections  1327,  1328  and  1329  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  "It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  inquire  into  the  actual  state  of  the  discipline,  instruction, 
police  administration,  fiscal  affairs  and  other  concerns  of  the 
institutions,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
the  information  of  Congress."  Few  spots  in  America  are  more 
interesting  to  the  student  of  history,  topography  or  military 
aft'airs.  It  is  nut  strange,  therefore,  that  a  man  who  so  thor- 
oughly represents  American  ideas,  and  who  is  in  all  respects  so 
practical  in  his  character  as  President  Roosevelt,  should  make 
this  military  academy  the  object  of  his  particular  care  and  atten- 
tion. It  was  no  doubt  very  gratifying  to  him  to  be  able  to  say, 
among  other  things,  in  his  address  at  the  Cetennial  Celebration 
held  at  West  Point  in  June,  1902,  that  "this  institution  has  com- 
pleted  its  first  hundred  years  of  life.  During  that  century  no 
other  educational  institution  in  this  land  has  contributed  so  many 
names  as  AVest  Point  to  the  honor  roll  of  the  nation's  greatest 
citizens.  The  average  graduate  of  AA'est  Point  during  these  hun- 
dred years  has  given  a  greater  sum  of  service  to  the  country 
through  his  life  than  has  the  average  graduate  of  any  other  insti- 
tution in  this  broad  land." 

Every  intelligent  man  familiar  with  the  facts  in  the  case  will 
endorse  these  emphatic  expressions.  In  the  appointment  or  re- 
appointment of  Brigadier-General  A.  P.  ^Hlls  as  superintendent 
of  the  academy,  President  Roosevelt  would  appear  to  have  been 
unusually  fortunate.  General  ?^iills  is  beyond  doubt  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place  to  condtiet  an  institution,  so  that  the  best 
practical  results  may  be  secured.  He  brings  to  the  discharge  of 
his  trying  and  responsible  duties  not  only  the  tact,  knowledge 
and  (liscriminati(m,  but  that  enthusiasm  which  is  necessary  to 
secure  success  in  any  and  every  business,  trade  and  occupation. 
On  the  battlefield  of  Sanitago,  where  he  was  supposed  to  have 
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been  mortally  wounded,  he  displayed  in  his  own  person  and  ex- 
perience the  qualities  of  a  true  soldier.  The  other  members  of 
the  Board  of  \'isitors  appointed  by  the  President  for  1905  were 
Joseph  C.  Cannon,  of  Illinois;  John  Schroers,  of  ^Missouri ; 
Charles  F.  Brooker,  of  Connecticut ;  Dudley  Evans,  of  New 
York;  Dr.  George  L.  r^Fagruder,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  ex- 
Governor  Franklin  Murphy,  of  New  Jersey.  Appointed  by  the 
United  States  Senate — Chauncey  ]\L  Depew,  of  New^  York,  and 
Charles  A.  Culberson,  of  Texas.  By  the  Speaker  of  the  Flouse 
of  Representatives — Washington  Gardner,  of  ^^lichigan  ;  John  J. 
Esch,  of  Wisconsin,  and  James  L.  Slayden,  of  Texas. 

The  board  met  on  the  ist  day  of  June  and  organized,  by  the 
election  of  Franklin  ]\lurphy  as  president  and  John  Schroers  as 
secretary.  The  proper  committees  were  appointed,  which  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  take  up  the  w^ork  assigned  them.  The  various 
departments  of  the  academy  were  visited,  accompanied  by  the 
officers  who  had  been  detailed  to  assist  the  board  in  its  investi- 
gations. The  water  supply  and  its  sources  wxre  examined.  The 
buildings  were  inspected  and  the  barracks  occupied  by  the  cadets 
carefully  gone  over.  The  barracks  were  found  to  be  old,  out  of 
date,  without  plumbing  or  conveniences  of  any  modern  char- 
acter. Plans  for  new  buildings  throughout  were  prepared  sev- 
eral years  ago  at  any  estimated  cost  of  $6,500,000,  and  an  appro- 
priation looking  thereto  of  $1,500,000  had  already  been  made, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  board  at  this  time 
was  to  examine  and  approve  these  plans,  in  wdiole  or  in  part,  as 
it  might  deem  expedient.  The  necessity  for  new  buildings  was 
at  once  apparent.  Not  only  are  many  of  the  present  buildings 
antequated  and  unsanitary,  but  they  are  altogether  inadequate 
for  the  iargelv  increased  number  of  cadets,  professors  and  in- 
structors. The  full  complement  of  cadets  at  present  is  520,  which 
is  increased  whenever  new  states  are  admitted  into  the  Union. 
The  nunibcr  of  officers,  professors  and  instructors  now  aggre- 
gates ninctv-four,  for  all  of  whom  quarters  must  be  provided. 
The  course  of  instruction,  which  lasts  four  years,  is  extremely 
strenuous.  From  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  0:30  in  the  even- 
ing there  is  not  a  moment  which  is  not  fully  occupied,  either 
with  recitations,  drills  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  athletic  exer- 
cises or  other  important  rccpiircments.  A  rigid  system  of  mark- 
ings is  constantly  kept  up,  no  shortcomings  in  any  particular 
nre  allowed  to  pass  unnotici'd.  and  any  considerable  nund)er  of 
demerits  becomes  a  serious  matter  for  the  unfortunate  cadet. 
The  value  of  time  is  fully  impressed  upon  all  concerned,  and 
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promptness  in  the  performance  of  every  duty  and  exercise  be- 
comes a  positive  necessity.  One  result  of  this  admirable  system 
is  the  enforcement  and  cultivation  of  a  love  of  order,  of  neat- 
ness and  preparation  for  future  requirements  or  contingencies, 
which  constitute  an  invaluable  part  of  the  training  at  West  Point. 
After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  methods  in  practice  here, 
the  members  of  the  board  were  fully  convinced  that  as  a  mili- 
tary school,  for  all  practical  purposes.  West  Point  has  no  equal 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  after  such  a  training  as 
is  furnished  here  to  the  flower  of  American  youth  the  results  in 
the  past  should  have  been  so  magnificent,  and  they  believe  that 
its  promise  for  the  future  justifies  any  reasonable  expenditure 
of  money  for  its  proper  maintenance.  The  board  therefore  ap- 
proved, for  the  present,  plans  for  new  buildings  required  in  the 
sum  of  $5,500,000,  believing  that  further  appropriations  will  be 
made  by  Congress  without  any  hesitation  when  the  necessities 
of  the  academy  are  made  fully  known.  The  board  also  recom- 
mended an  increase  in  the  minimum  of  the  standard  of  physical 
requirements ;  that  the  height  of  applicants  for  admission  be 
increased  above  five  feet  and  three  inches,  its  present  minimum, 
with  corresponding  increase  of  weight  and  other  necessary  con- 
ditions. It  was  believed  that  the  very  best  only  of  the  young 
men  of  the  country,  physically  and  in  all  other  respects,  should  be 
admitted  in  of-der  that  a  maximum  of  results  might  be  achieved. 

In  view  of  the  important  events  recently  transpiring  in  the 
Orient,  chiefly  growing  out  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan 
and  possible  complications  hereafter  involving  our  own  country, 
r  introduced  a  resolution  suggesting  that  the  curriculum  should 
include  instruction  in  the  Japanese  language  and  literature,  but 
it  was  not  favorably  considered,  partly  because  the  time  of  the 
cadets  was  already  fully  occupied.  A  resolution  to  introduce 
the  study  of  Latin  by  Senator  Culberson  was  passed,  asking  the 
Academic  Board  in  charge  of  the  course  of  study  to  consider  the 
possibility  or  the  advisability  of  introducing  the  study  of  the 
Latin  language.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  administrati()n  at 
West  Point  is  the  absolutely  impartial  manner  in  which  all  cadets 
are  treated,  no  matter  what  their  origin  or  connecti<ins.  The 
son  of  the  general  of  tlie  army  has  no  more  favors  shown  him 
than  anv  other  cadet,  but  implicit  obedience  to  all  rules  and 
regulations  is  required  in  every  instance.  Another  feature  to  be 
commended  was  the  excellent  horsemanship  and  the  remarka- 
ble skill  in  athk-tics  displayed  by  the  upper  classes.  These  ex- 
ercises are  calculated  to  bring  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
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tion  attainable  the  physical  qualities  possessed  by  the  cadets. 
In  sword  exercises,  gymmastics  and  physical  culture  the  academy 
is  fortunate  in  having  the  services  of  Lieutenant  Herman  J. 
Koehler,  who  is  probably  without  a  rival  in  these  branches  of  a 
military  education. 

After  the  experiences  of  more  than  one  hundred  years  the 
Academy  has  been  enabled  to  secure,  it  may  be  said,  by  a  course 
of  natural  selection  a  most  admirable  corps  of  officers,  professors 
and  instructors,  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  discharge  of  their 
various  duties,  so  that  never  before  in  its  history  has  the  insti- 
tution been  so  well  prepared  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  created  as  at  the  present  day.  This  official  corps  is  not 
only  thoroughh'  qualified  for  its  arduous  duties,  but  it  seems 
also  to  be  fully  impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  the  task 
committed  to  its  charge.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  said  that 
never  before  has  its  work  been  so  highly  appreciated  or  the 
value  and  importance  thereof  been  better  understood  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  yearly  examinations  and  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Vsit- 
ors  for  the  year  1905  were  concluded  on  the  13th  of  June  by  an 
address  before  the  graduating  class,  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
in  number,  and  a  large  body  of  distinguished  guests,  by  ex-Gov- 
ernor Murphy,  the  president  of  the  board,  and  by  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  o^raduatcs  of  their  diplomas  bv  the  Secretarv  of  War, 
Hon.  William  H.  Taft.  Addresses  were  also  made  by  General 
Chaffee,  the  commanding  general  of  the  army,  and  by  the  French 
ambassador. 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  men  with  impunity  every- 
where can  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears 
into  pruning  hooks,  but  until  it  does  come  it  is  believed  that 
this  academy  Vv^ill  continue  to  deserve  the  high  place  it  has  here- 
tofore occupied  in  the  confidence  and  esteem,  of  our  country 
and  the  world,  and  will  discharge  its  useful  and  honorable  func- 
tions 

"Till  the  war-drums  throbbed  no  longer, 

And  the  battle-flags  were  furled; 
In  the  Parliament  of  Man, 

The  Federation  of  the  World." 
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THE  MILITARY  ROADS  OF  WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY. 


Fifty  years  ag-o  the  War  Department  of  the  general  govern- 
ment was  deeply  interested  in  roads  to  the  newly-created  Terri- 
tor}'  of  Washington,  from  California  through  Oregon,  and  from 
Minnesota  and  other  Eastern  points  by  Fort  Benton  ;  also  in  a 
system  of  roads  in  the  territory  connecting  the  various  military 
posts  thereof.  The  principal  one  of  these  roads  or  routes  was 
for  a  railroad  from  the  sources  of  the  Alississippi  River  to  Puget 
Sound.  This  contemplated  the  survey  of  a  route  for  a  future 
railroad,  the  idea  being-  to  ascertain  the  feasability  and  desira- 
bility of  a  line  with  a  view  to  the  construction  not  long  after 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  rapid  development  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  country  was  making  imperative  closer  connection 
with  the  States  of  the  ^lississippi  Valley  and  those  of  the  At- 
lantic beyond.  Congress  directed  the  War  Department  to  make 
the  preliminary  surveys,  along  different  lines  north,  south  and 
central,  and  in  accordance  therewith,  early  in  1853,  the  different 
enterprises  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  military  engineers — 
Captain  Gunnison,  Lieutenant  W^hipple,  Lieutenant  Williamson, 
Lieutenant  Parke  and  Captain  Pope.  The  greatest  of  these 
undertakings,  perhaps,  was  the  northern,  which  was  entrusted 
to  an  ex-engineer,  Major  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  who  had  just  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  army  to  accept  another  commission  Jrom 
President  Pierce  as  governor  of  Washington  Territory.  For  the 
surveys  under  Stevens,  A\' hippie  and  Gunnison  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated,  in  three  equal  parts 
of  forty  thousand  each.  For  the  other  surveys  the  money  allow- 
ances were  smaller.  Stevens  not  only  had  the  surveys  in  hand, 
but  as  Governor  had  to  organize  and  set  in  motion  the  Terri- 
torial government,  and  as  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  had 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  Indians  along  the  route, 
and  enter  into  treaties  with  the  various  tribes  of  Blackfeet,  Sioux, 
Flathcads,  Xez  Perces  and  others  whom  he  might  meet  on  the 
way. 

To  assist  Governor  Stevens  in  this  undertaking,  Captain 
George  B.  McClellan,  Captain  J.  W.  T.  Gardiner,  Captain  Joseph 
Roberts,  Lieutenant  Johnson  K.  Duncan,  Lieutenant  Rufus  Sax- 
ton.  Lieutenant  Cuvier  Grover,  [lieutenant  John  Mullan  and 
Lieutenant  A.  J.  Donelson  were  assigned  to  the  service,  all  with 
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the  main  party  except  Captain  ^McClellan,  who  was  given  a  semi- 
independent  assignment  at  the  western  end,  and  of  which,  by 
the  way,  he  made  almost  complete  failure.  Several  of  these  men 
subsequently  rose  to  positions  of  great  distinction  in  the  mili- 
tary service,  becoming  generals,  and  noted  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  In  addition  to  these  military  men  Gov- 
ernor Stevens  was  given  a  strong  escort  party  and  a  scientific 
corps,  besides  teamsters,  laborers,  cooks  and  others. 

Stevens  was  directed  to  explore  "the  passes  of  the  Cascade 
Range  and  of  the  Rocky  ?^[ountains  from  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
TO  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  to  determine  the 
capacity  of  the  adjacent  country  to  supply,  and  of  the  Columbia 
and  Missouri  Rivers  to  transport,  materials  for  the  construction 
of  the  road,  great  attention  being  given  to  the  geography  and 
meteorology,  generally,  of  the  ivhole  intermediate  region ;  the 
seasons  and  character  of  its  freshets,  the  quantities  and  contin- 
uance of  its  rains  and  snows,  especially  in  the  mountain  ranges ; 
to  its  geology  in  arid  regions,  keeping  particularly  in  view  the 
bringing  of  water  to  the  surface  by  means  of  artesian  wells  ;  its 
botany,  natural  history,  agricultural  and  mineral  resources ;  the 
location,  numbers,  history,  traditions  and  customs  of  its  Indian 
tribes,  and  such  other  facts  as  shall  tend  to  develop  the  character 
of  that  portion  of  our  national  domain  and  supply  all  the  facts 
which  enter  into  the  solution  of  the  particular  problem  of  a  rail- 
road." He  was  to  begin  at  St.  Paul,  going  by  the  way  of  the 
mouth  of  Yellowstone  River.  After  completion  of  the  field  ex- 
aminations, reports  were  to  be  prepared  at  some  point  in  Wash- 
ington Territory,  and  forwarded  to  AVashington  City  for  pre- 
sentation to  Congress  and  publication.  The  instructions  were 
from  Jefferson  Davis,  then  Secretary  of  War. 

Governor  Stevens  gathered  around  him  a  company  of  clever 
young  men  separate  from  the  military,  who  as  civil  engineers, 
scientists  and  clerks  rendered  first-class  service  during  the  expe- 
dition, and  who  enabled  the  Governor  to  prepare  a  report  cover- 
ing in  excellent  manner  every  desirable  phase  and  feature  of  the 
tremendous  task  placed  upon  him.  This  report  became  historic, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  following  being  quoted  and  availed 
of  in  the  railroad  undertakings  of  the  Northwest  and  North  Pa- 
cific regions.  It  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  the  proposed 
northern  road,  and  made  plain  the  great  possibilities  for  traffic 
and  for  the  sustenance  of  a  great  population  of  the  country 
through  which  the  northern  line  must  and  would  pass. 

Captain  ^IcClellan  was  given  two  undertakings  in  the  road 
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enterprises  of  that  year.  He  was  directed  to  "survey  from  the 
western  end,  exploring*  the  Cascade  jMonntains,  doing-  a  work 
that  it  was  supposed  Stevens  would  be  unable  personally  to 
do  owing  to  lack  of  time.  Ten  officers  and  thirty  soldiers  were 
placed  at  his  command,  and  in  a  general  way  it  was  ordered  that 
every  other  assistance  be  given  to  him  that  he  needed.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  assignment,  he  was,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1853,  directed 
to  tmdertake  the  opening  and  construction  of  a  military  road 
from  Walla  Walla  to  Steilacoom,  "under  the  general  directions 
of  Governor  I.  I.  Stevens."  Congress"  had  made  a  generous  ap- 
propriation for  this  road — $20,000,  I  believe — the  previous  Jan- 
uary. ]McClellan  was  ordered  to  survey  and  locate  the  proposed 
road,  and  to  enter  into  contracts  with  responsible  persons  for 
the  construction.  He  was  urged  to  make  haste,  so  that  the  road 
might  be  opened  in  season  for  the  fall  immigration.  If  unable 
to  do  this  he  was  instructed  "to  fix  the  line  of  the  road,  espe- 
cially through  the  Cascade  ■Mountains,  and  to  perform  such  work 
on  the  most  difticult  portions  as  will  enable  the  immigrants  to 
render  the  route  practicable  by  their  own  exertions,  detaching 
a  suitable  person  as  g'uide  and  director  to  meet  them  at  Walla 
Walla."  Further,  he  was  told,  if  he  deemed  it  advisable,  "to  let 
out  different  portions  of  the  road,  or  different  kinds  of  work,  on 
separate  contracts.  On  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
work  you  may  find  it  advisable,  instead  of  contracting  for  the 
performance  of  a  specified  amotuit  of  work,  to  contract  for  the 
supplv  of  the  necessary  laborers  and  tools,  taking  precautions 
to  secure  good  ones.  In  any  event,  you  will  so  arrange  youi* 
operations  as,  first,  to  secure  a  practicable  wagon  road  between 
the  extremities  of  the  road,  devoting-  the  remainder  of  the  funds 
at  your  disposal  to  the  improvement  of  the  more  important 
points,  always  endeavoring  to  make  the  whole  road  a  good  one." 

Of  this  task  ^IcClellan  also  made  an  entire  failure.  He  ex- 
pended in  unknown  ways  much  of  the  money,  but  as  far  as  the 
citizens  and  immigrants  were  aware  not  a  dollar  in  actual  road 
construction.  Nor  were  the  immigrants  met  at  Walla  Walla 
by  a  guide  from  him  as  so  explicitly  directed.  The  statement  in 
his  instructions,  'Tt  is  important  that  this  road  should  be  opened 
in  season  for  the  fall  immigration ;  you  will,  therefore,  use  every 
exertion  to  do  so,"  meant  to  and  with  him  absolutely  nothing. 

Knowing  of  this  appropriation,  knowing  of  the  fostering  care 
of  the  government  in  such  matters,  and  knowing,  too,  of  the  im- 
migration from  the  ^Mississippi  Valley  heading  for  Puget  Sound, 
the""  people  who  had  come  before— in  1852  and  previous  years— 
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began  to  prepare  for  the  making  more  easy  the  last  hundred 
miles  of  the  long  and  trying  journey — the  hundred  miles  in  the 
Cascade  Mountains.  Money  was  given  by  the  generous  citizens, 
chiefly  of  Pierce  and  Thurston  Counties,  in  amounts  ranging 
from  $5  to  $ioo,  and  in  the  aggregate  to  about  $1,200.  Others 
gave  provisions,  animals,  tools  and  all  employed  gave  time  and 
labor.  Edward  J.  Allen,  of  Olympia,  still  living,  a  respected 
citizen  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  headed  the  party  of  road-makers,  who 
went  into  the  woods  and  with  the  limited  means  at  their  com- 
mand endeavored  to  make  a  way  by  the  Naches  Pass  that  the 
worn-out  men  and  teams  from  the  East  could  use  in  the  last 
days  of  their  five  months  and  two  thousand  miles  of  travel.  They 
were  so  engaged  during  the  month  of  September.  Under  the 
urgency  impressed  upon  him,  and  the  liberal  instructions  given 
him,  by  Secretary  of  AVar  Davis,  Captain  AlcClellan  would  have 
been  justified  in  freely  co-operating  with  Allen  and  his  asso- 
ciates, employing,  paying  and  directing  them,  and  making  a  road 
that  would  have  been  a  credit  to  him  and  a  blessing  to  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  women  and  children  who  soon  after 
struggled  and  suffered  terribly  in  the  final  effort  to  get  to  the 
Western  settlements  and  the  end  of  their  long  and  trying  under- 
taking. But  McClellan  was  slow  ;  he  did  not  come  when  wanted, 
and  when  he  finally  arrived  on  the  scene  he  was  too  late  to  be 
of  use.  He  took  a  look  at  the  mountains,  found  snow  on  them, 
concluded  they  were  too  high  for  him  to  get  over,  and  relin- 
quished the  task  to  Stevens.  He  made  a  trip  into  Yakima  Val- 
ley, visited  Fort  Steilacoom,  was  paddled  in  an  Indian  canoe 
down  the  Sound,  and  went  back  East.  He  let  no  contract  for 
the  road,  or  any  part  of  it,  though  he  expended  in  unknown 
ways  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Congressional  appropriation. 
His  shortcomings  and  failure  were  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
the  people.  The  following  year  the  work  of  road  building  that 
had  been  assigned  to  ^IcClellan  was  intrusted  to  Lieutenant 
Richard  Arnold,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  under  the  especial 
direction  of  Governor  Stevens.  He  left  Steilacoom  May  23rd, 
1854,  traveled  over  the  road  opened  the  previous  season,  and 
made  a  reconnaissance  of  the  entire  route  to  Walla  Walla.  He 
adopted  as  far  as  possible  the  route  of  Allen  chosen  the  year 
before,  beginning  where  Allen  left  off,  and  continuing  to  the 
east  until  the  money  at  his  command  was  exhausted.  Arnold 
was  not  pleased  with  the  route,  and  he  recommended  that  an- 
other be  chosen  to  the  north  in  the  event  of  further  appropria- 
tions.   He  was  also  convinced  that  the  course  along  the  Naches 
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River  had  but  few  advantages,  if  any  at  all.  When  it  is  stated 
that  the  immigrants  of  1853  crossed  the  Xaches  River  sixty- 
eight  times  on  their  way  up  the  valley  and  mountains,  the  reader 
will  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  l\lr.  Arnold's  objection  to 
that  portion  of  the  route  was  well  founded.  The  Lieutenant 
reported  the  distance  from  Steilacoom  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  to  be  79^4  niiles  ;  to  A\'enass,  137/-1  miles;  to  Yakima 
River  mouth,  2iy}:].  miles,  and  to  a  point  on  Col.umbia  River 
opposite  \\'alla  Walla,  234^^  miles.  He  concluded  his  official 
report  with  the  paragraph  following: 

"Before  closing  this  report,  I  would  urgently  recommend  that 
an  additional  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  be  made. 
This  amount  properly  applied,  *in  connection  with  what  has  al- 
ready been  expended,  will  give  to  the  work  a  permanence  and 
stability  that  it  justly  demands,  even  at  the  present  time,  as  the 
only  military  and  commercial  thoroughfare  into  this  portion  of 
the  Territory  from  the  East  over  which  the  overland  immigra- 
tion must  pass;  and  more  particularly  wdien  the  valleys  of  the 
numerous  tributaries  of  the  Columbia  are  settled,  and  when 
towns  on  Puget  Sound,  now  in  their  infancy,  shall  be  classed 
among  the  first  in  importance  on  the  Pacific.  On  my  first  recon- 
naissance I  was  fully  convinced  that  the  unexpended  balance  of 
the  appropriation  was  totally  inadequate  to  construct  a  m.ilitary 
road;  and  I  had.  consequently,  directed  my  attention  to  tlie  most 
important  points,  and  so  distributed  the  w^ork  throughout  the 
route  that  an  additional  appropriation  could  be  applied  in  the 
best  manner  possible.  The  parts  requiring  particular  attention 
have  been  previously  mentioned.  I  would  also  recommend  that 
the  amount  expended  by  the  citizens  of  the  Territo-y  in  1853 
be  refunded.  The  greater  part  of  the  road  cut  by  them  from 
Steilacoom  to  the  mountains  has  been  adopted.  But  for  this  I 
do  not  believe  the  work  could  have  been  carried  forward  so 
satisfactorily." 

The  general  government  never  afterwards  did  anything  for 
the  Naches  road.  Later  surveys,  and  public  sentimen.t,  per- 
haps, caused  a  transferance  of  official  favor  to  the  Snoqu.almie 
Pass  and  route,  for  which  recommendation  of  appropriation  of 
$100,000  was  made  by  niilitary  officers  in  1859-60-61  for  a  road 
from  Seattle  to  connect  with  the  Fort  Benton  and  Walla  \Valla 
road.  Xo  monev  was  ever  given,  however,  in  accordance  with 
this  suggestion.  This  road,  via  Snoquahiiie,  it  was  said,  'Svould 
oj><?"  direct  communication  between  I'ugct  Sound  and  the  head- 
v.aiers  of  the  Missouri  River,  it  would  likewise  aft'ord  a  good 
wagon  road  connection  with  Fort  Colville,  on  the  upper  Colum- 
l)ia  River."    The  estimated  length  of  this  proposed  road  was  250 
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miles,  and  the  cost  of  the  recommended  improvement  $400  per 
mile. 

In  1856-57  the  government  opened  a  road  from  Columbia 
Barracks,  as  Fort  \'ancouver  then  was  sometimes  cabled,  to  For'. 
Dalles,  in  Oregon.  The  work  was  done  chiefly  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lieutenant  George  H.  Derby.  It  was  a  wagon  road, 
and  in  summer  was  quite  good.  In  places  it  was  planked,  and 
in  other  wet  places  corduroyed  and  graveled.  As  a  support 
against  the  river  there  was  some  cribwork.  It  was  said,  offi- 
cially, that  a  six-mule  team  could  haul  two  tons  over  it,  ''and 
as  the  rate  of  transportation  of  the  private  company  over  the 
portage  was  $15  per  ton,  and  a  team  can  easily  make  two  trips 
per  day,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  public  interests  are 
much  advanced  by  the  construction  of  this  road."  A  couple  of 
years  later  $76,000  was  asked  for  the  further  improvement  of 
this  road,  at  the  rate  of  $800  per  mile. 

From  rolumbia  Barracks  (or  A'ancouver)  to  Fort  Steilacoom 
was  another  road  enterprise  of  the  government's  ;n  the  early 
days.  There  never  was  a  good  wagon  road  from  Puget  Sound 
to  Columbia  River.  The  trials  and  troubles  of  those  who  crossed 
the  country  were  ne\'er  forgotten  by  them.  The  first  road  there 
of  which  we  have  record  was  that  cut  by  Michael  T.  Simmons, 
W.  O.  Bush  and  others,  in  1845,  ^vhen  they  came  to  settle — 
the  first  American  citizens—on  Puget  Sound.  They  were  en- 
abled to  get  over  it,  and  that  was  about  all.  Its  condition  w^as 
not  materially  changed  or  improved  for  more  than  tcm  years, 
and  then  but  slightly  by  the  opening  of  the  military  road.  In 
1856,  under  Lieutenant  George  H.  ]\Iendell,  contracts  were  let 
to  L.  J.  Tower  and  L.  LI.  Davis  for  a  piece  of  road  from  Cow- 
litz Landing  to  Ford's  Prairie,  about  twenty-five  miles,  and  for 
another  piece,  eight  miles  long,  from  Ilenness  to  Yeim  Prairie. 
These  works  were  finished  in  1857,  S40.000  being  expended,  and 
the  line  or  road  opened  to  Fort  Steilacoom  in  1857.  In  dry 
weather,  with  careful  driving,  there  was  then  a  passable  way 
from  Cowlitz  Plains  to  Puget  Sound.  ITenry  Winsor  was  soon 
carrying  mail  and  passengers,  and  after  him  L.  A.  Davis,  R. 
Tilley,  Charles  Coggan  and  others.  Traffic  slowly  and  contin- 
ually increased,  four  and  six-horse  stages  being  run.  The  com- 
mon passage  rate  was  $20,  and  it  was  hardly  possible  to  go  from 
Olympia  to  Portland  for  less  than  ^^30,  three  days  being  the 
usual  time,  and  sometimes  four  or  five.  I>aggage  was  taken  for 
seven  cents  a  pound,  and  freight  for  fiw — for  the  stage  trij)  only. 
Occasionally  there  were  opposition  wagons,  when  rates  would 
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temporarily  fall.  There  was  constant  demand  for  improvement 
of  the  service.  Fault-finding  was  loud  and  unceasing.  In  fact,  old 
settlers  heard  so  much  of  it,  particularly  from  the  new  comers, 
that  the  unpleasant  noise  has  hardly  yet  stopped  buzzing  in 
their  ears  and  annoying  them.  From  Cowlitz  Landing  to  Mon- 
ticello  transportation  was  by  canoe,  and  for  freight  there  was  a 
charge  of  $40  per  ton  for  thirty  miles  of  service.  From  Portland 
to  iMonticello  steamboats  were  employed.  Between  steamboats, 
canoes  and  wagons  the  costs  were  numerous  and  onerous  enough, 
farmers  being  severely  taxed  by  them,  while  travelers  always 
supposed  the}'  were  robbed  and  knew  that  they  had  been  half 
killed  in  transit.  In  1858  seventeen  miles  of  road  were  built  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Cowlitz.  At  that  time  Congress  was  peti- 
tioned for  310,000  more  to  complete  the  road  to  Monticello,  and 
$40,000  for  continuance  of  the  road  to  Vancouver.  The  smaller 
request  was  granted,  and  the  money  expended  in  1860-61  on 
the  way  from  IMonticello  north.  At  the  best  the  way  was  little 
more  than  a  trail,  and  in  fact  was  often  so  called.  Until  the 
building  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in  1871-72  the  travel 
conditions  were  anything  but  pleasant  between  Puget  Sound  and 
the  Columbia  River. 

In  1859  the  idea  of  another  wagon  road  was  evolved  by  the 
military  authorities.  It  was  described  as  "'from  the  mouth  of  Co- 
lumbia River,  via  head  of  Puget  Sound,  to  Fort  Townscnd,  at 
the  head  of  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca."  The  projected  road  was 
one  hundred  and  seventy  five  miles  long,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  it  could  be  built  for  $500  per  mile,  or  $87,500.  This  sug- 
gestion was  renewed  the  following  year,  but  the  coming  on  of 
the  War  of  Rebellion,  and  the  more  urgent  necessity  for  money 
expenditures  elsewhere,  prevented  the  opening  of  roads  in  the 
Territory  thereafter  by  the  federal  government.  Such  undertak- 
ings w^ere  left  wholly  to  the  people  in  the  country  concerned 
from  that  time  on. 

Congress,  by  act  of  ]\Iarch  3rd,  1857,  provided  for  a  road 
from  Fort  Steilacoom  to  Fort  Bellingham.  Lieutenant  Mendell 
had  charge  of  this  work.  He  employed  a  well-lcnown  local  engi- 
neer, W.  \V.  Delacy,  and  started  him  on  the  work  in  August. 
The  country  then  was  so  densely  timbered  that  pack  animals 
could  not  be  used,  and  Delacy  engaged  Indians  instead,  arrange- 
ments also  being  made  for  other  Indians  and  canoes  on  the  Sno- 
homish and  Skagit  Rivers.  The  surveys  were  prosecuted  to  a 
finish  and  contracts  let  for  construction.  In  1859  a  trail  was 
well  under  way,  from  Seattle  to  Bellingham,  the  estimated  cost 
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being-  $42,500,  $5,000  for  bridges  and  work  south  of  Seattle, 
and  $2,500  for  engineering  and  incidental  expenses.  To  make 
a  good  road  of  it  $50,000  more  was  asked  in  i860.  There  are 
yet  traces  of  the  road  then  built  in  the  limits  of  the  City  of  Se- 
attle. Locally  it  was  known  as  "the  military  road"  for  a  genera- 
tion;  in  fact,  it  is  even  yet  occasionally  so  designated.  In  1859, 
when  the  military  were  active  on  Pnget  Sound,  and  war  with 
Great  Britain  seemed  imminent  over  the  disputed  ownership  of 
San  Juan  Island,  Colonel  J.  J.  Abert,  the  topographical  engineer 
in  charge,  reported  to  Secretary  Floyd  that  ''this  road  is  a  mili- 
tary necessity ;  its  completion  would  also  induce  settlement  along 
the  shore  of  Puget  Sound." 

The  greatest  of  all  the  road  projects  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory, however,  was  the  one  that  included  the  line  from  Fort 
Benton,  on  the  jMissouri  River,  to  Fort  Walla  AValla,  on  the 
Columbia.  This  was  entrusted  to  Lieutenant  John  ^Mullan,  who 
had  it  in  hand  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  making  his  start 
upon  it  i^^.  T858,  whe-n  the  Indians  of  Eastern  Washington  be- 
came hostile,  and  vigorous  war  was  made  upon  them  by  Colonel 
George  W>ight,  jMullan  changed  his  field,  and  participated  in 
the  campaign  as  topographical  officer.  The  Indians  being  beaten 
and  peace  restored,  Mullan  made  a  beginning  on  the  road  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1859.  He  cut  his  way  through  the  timber, 
blasted  obstructing  rocks,  bridged  the  streams,  and  moved  on 
to  the  north  and  east  quite  rapidly.  In  i860  he  was  still  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  though  then  on  the  eastern  section.  During 
the  two  seasons  he  completed  the  surveys  and  construction  for 
the  entire  633  miles,  Walla  A\"alla  and  Benton  were  selected  as 
the  terminal  points  because  they  were  both  on  navigable  rivers, 
with  steamboat  service.  ]\Iuch  was  hoped  from  this  road  in 
aiding  movements  of  soldiers  and  immigrants,  as  well  as  in  the 
control  of  the  Indians  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  military  high- 
ways generally,  disappointmetit  in  these  respects  was  the  result. 
The  War  of  the  Rebellion,  the  gold  mines  of  Idaho  and  ^Montana, 
the  sudden  opening  and  development  of  the  country,  the  coming 
not  long  after  of  railroads,  the  overpowering  and  speedy  sub- 
jugation of  the  Indians,  tliese  and  other  things  so  changed  the 
conditions  that  the  military  roads  lost  their  relative  importance, 
and  the  anticipated  results  of  their  building  were  not  realized. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  give  full  credit  to  the  army  officers  for 
their  good  intentions.  If  they  had  had  their  way  the  Pacific 
Coast  country  would  have  been  supplied  with  a  system  of  wagon 
roads  of  the  best  character,  permeating  it  in  all  directions,  and 
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rendering  travel  through  it  by  carriage  easy  and  comfortable  in 
the  extreme.  That  their  efforts  were  not  more  successful  was 
due  to  causes  they  could  not  control,  and  was  a  loss  to  the  peo- 
ple of  A\'ashington  Territory  well  understood  and  deeply  re- 
gretted by  them  at  the  time. 

THOAIAS  W.  PROSCH. 


WHY  AND  HOW  JAPANESE  HISTORY  MAY  BE 
STUDIED  V/ITH  PROFIT  IN  AMERICA. 


History  of  Japan  is  so  little  known  abroad  that  one  is  obliged 
to  argue  for  its  more  extensive  study.  It  has  been  said  that, 
had  the  Russians  possessed  an  insight  into  the  national  life  of 
Japan,  the  recent  war  would  probably  have  never  taken  place. 
Ho^^  "e\'er  that  mav  be,  that  here  ni  America  the  general  under- 
standing of  the  history  and  the  character  of  the  Japanese  people 
is  too  inadequate  for  the  increasing  importance  of  the  relations 
of  the  two  nations,  has  been  growing  painfully  evident  in  recent 
years.  A  better  knowledge  is  imperative,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nations. 

Aside  from  this  practical  need,  however,  the  student  of  his- 
torical science  will  find  in  Japan's  history  many  points  of  gen- 
eral and  abiding  interest.  Institutionally,  for  example,  Japan 
began  her  national  career  as  a  patriarchal  state,  with  the  em- 
peror at  the  apex  of  the  organization.  Internal  and  external 
circumstances  conspired  to  make  this  system  untenable  in  the 
seventh  century,  wdien  the  State  was  reorganized  after  the  model 
of  the  centralized  bureaucracy  of  the  T'ang  Empire  of  China. 
This  artificial  reform  was  followecf  by  five  centuries  of  a  gradual 
unforeseen  transformation  of  societv,  in  wdiich  a  process  similar 
to  the  feudalization  of  Western  Europe  in  the  early  middle  ages 
took  place  under  similar  circumstances  and  upon  similar  prmci- 
ples.  Finally,  in  11S5.  feudal  institutions  were  recognized  by  the 
emperor  as  the  ruling  machinery  of  the  State.  For  the  next 
four  hundred  years  the  system  continued  to  develop,  and  in  1600 
culminated  in  the  elaborate  feudal  polity  of  the  Tokugawa  sho- 
gun.  After  seven  centuries  of  well-nigh  unbroken  rule,  feudal- 
ism, too.  ])roved  untenable,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  under 
foreign  pressure  and  internal  unre-st.  It  wa*  overthrown,  in 
1868,  by  the  united  force  of  the  imperial  force  from  above  and 
of  discontented  feudal  elements  from  within,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  period  of  an  active  adaptation  of  European  institutions. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  transition  from  the  partiarchal 
to  the  bureaucratic,  from  the  latter  to  the  feudal,  and  thence 
again  to  tlie  constitutional  form  of  government,  has  been  at- 
tended b}-  corresponding  social  and  economic  changes.  At  every 
step  the  student  meets  lessons  of  universal  import,  some  of 
which  mav  even  serve  to  elucidate,  either  by  similarity  or  by 
contrast,  certain  great  features  of  occidental  history. 
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To  some  persons,  the  moral  and  spiritual  growth  of  Japan 
may  seem  even  more  interesting  than  the  institutional.  Here 
again  are  seen  alternate  periods  of  eager  receptivity,  assimila- 
tion and  original  expression.  Japan's  national  cult,  later  called 
shinto,  took  its  form  before  the  coming  of  the  continental  civili- 
zation of  Asia,  and,  together  with  the  emperorship,  with  which 
the  cult  w^as  closely  bound,  became  a  permanent  heritage  of 
the  nation.  Indian  thought  and  Chinese  culture,  which  began 
to  pour  in  from  the  sixth  century,  elevated  the  tone  of  the  ruling 
classes,  and  inspired  the  vigorous  artistic  activity  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries.  This  was  followed  by  several  hundred 
years  of  practical  isolation  from  the  continent,  in  which  the  re- 
finement introduced  in  the  previous  age  was  gradually  assimi- 
lated to  the  life  of  the  higher  society.  By  the  eleventh  century, 
even  Buddhism  had  become  largely  Japanese  in  its  doctrine  and 
ritual,  and  the  Buddhist  church  had  grown  to  be  a  commanding 
economic  and  political  force  of  the  Empire.  Then  came  a  tre- 
mendous reaction  from  the  feudal  classes,  which  had  been  form- 
ing themselves  in  the  country  at  large  and  became  the  control- 
ing  power  of  the  nation  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
rise  of  these  classes  coincided  with  the  coming  from  China  of  a 
new  form  of  Buddhism  and  Buddhist  art,  the  simplicity  and 
vigor  of  which  responded  to*  the  robust  spirit  of  the  warriors. 
These  men  of  arms,  with  their  rough  but  keen  sense  of  honor, 
fashioned  the  moral  tone  of  the  new  age.  From  1600,  the  feu- 
dal rulers  for  tlie  first  time  found  in  Confucianism,  which  had 
come  to  Japan  more  than  ten  centuries  before,  the  best  exponent 
of  the  actual  ethical  relations  of  the  feudal  society,  and  utilized 
its  precepts  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  the  warrior's  code 
of  morals.  Froni  this  time,  also,  during  a  new  period  of  foreign 
exclusion,  the  general  culture  and  arts  of  life  were  greatly  diver- 
sified and  were  widely  diffused  among  alF  classes  of  people. 
Unitv  of  culture  was  again  broken  when,  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  centurv,  Japan  was  forcibly  brought  under  the  influence  of 
European  science  and  Christianity.  These  new  elements  she  has 
2S  yet  hardly  had  time  to  digest.  One  who  follows  these  suc- 
cessive periods  of  Japanese  culture  will  find  forms  of  art  and 
modes  of  life  that  typify  each  epoch  and  are  never  successfully 
reproduced  in  another  age.  Every  period  also  presents  innumer- 
able problems  for  fruitful  study. 

If  one  tried  to  study  these  or  any  other  aspects  of  Japanese 
liistory  from  literature  written  in  European  languages,  he  would 
be  disappointed  to  find,  among  the  great  mass  of  works  that 
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have  been  produced,  that  only  half  a  dozen  important  sources 
have  been  translated.  It  is  not  impracticable  for  him,  however, 
to  acquire  some  degree  of  knowledge  by  selected  readings  from 
the  vast  literature.  For  general  history,  for  example,  he  may 
read  Brinkley^  or  ^^lazeliere,'  with  the  aid  of  the  indispensable 
Dictionaire  by  Papinot."  After  this  preliminary  work,  he  may 
limit  his  attention  to  some  special  topic,  and'  acquiant  himself 
with  works  in  that  field  which  are  mentioned  in  Wenckstern's 
Bibliography.*  Whatever  his  subject  may  be,  however,  he  may 
do  well  to  consult  publications  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,"^ 
of  the  Japan  Society  at  London,^  and  of  the  Deutsche  Gessell- 
schaft  fur  die  Natur  und  Volkerkundc  Ostasiens.'  As  to  the 
monographs  on  special  topics,  there  are  few  that  are  not  men- 
tioned in  AVenckstern,  while  their  relative  value  will  readily  be 
judged  by  any  trained  student.  It  would  be  impossible  here 
to  enumerate  even  the  best  works  on  all  the  larger  phases  of 
history. 

The  historical  sources  in  the  original  language  are  at  present 
the  only  reliable  material  for  a  satisfactory  mvestigation  in  any 
important  field.  To  those  who  can  use  them  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  they  will  find  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  Yale  Univer- 
sity Library  larger  and  better  selected  collections  of  Japanese 
historical  material  than  at  any  other  place  out  of  Japan.  The 
nature  of  the  more  than  nine  thousand  works  kept  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  been  briefly  described  by  me  in  the  Librarian's 
annual  report  for  1907,  and  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  point 
out  that  they  are  particularly  strong  in  the  historical  geography, 
and  in  the  history  of  the  religious  and  of  the  general  culture  of 
Japan.  The  Yale  collection,  which  consists  of  about  an  equal 
number  of  works,  is  specially  rich  in  original  sources,  and  also 

^Cnptain  F.  Brinkley.  Orioutal  Series  :  Japan,  Its  History,  Art  and  Literature. 
In  12  vols.    See  vols.  1-4.    Boston,  1001-2. 

-^^arQuis  de  la  Ma^celiere  :  I-e  Tapon ;  Ilistoire  et  Civilisation.  In  vols. 
Vols.,  l-a  already  publislied.    Paris.  1007. 

■^E.  Papinot:  Dictionaire  d'llistoire  et  do  Geo^raphie  du  .Tapon.  2d  Edition. 
Tokyo,  etc.,  1007.  The  author  writes  me  that  an  Enirlisli  edition  oi'  this  work  is 
forth(:oniin<,'. 

■»Fr.  von  Wenckstern  :  A  P.ir)lio.L'raphy  of  the  .Japanese  Empire.  2  vols.  Vol.  1, 
I^iden.  etc.,  ISO.",  and  vol.  2.  Tokyo,  etc.,  1007. 

^Trausaetlons  of  the  .\siaric  Society  of  .lapan  ;  jiublished  irre-ularly  since  1S72. 
Tokyo. 

^Transactions  and  Proceedin;:s  of  the  Japan  Society  ;  pul)lisliod  irregularly 
siince  ISO.'*..  I^undon. 

'Mitcheilunfren  dor  iJeutschen  Gesellschaf t  fur  Natur — und  Volkerkunde  Ostas- 
iens, since  IS';'.  Tokyo. 

Also  sec  the  Kevne  Franraise  du  Japon.  monthly,  since  1S02.  Tokyo:   and  arti- 
cles on  Japan  in  the  Comtt-s-rt-ndus  of  tli*'  Congres  International  des  Etudi'.-;  d' 
U-eme  Orif-nt.  since  ]S7o;    th*'  T"onn,<.r  I'ao,  since  1  sof),  Leiden;    and  thf  Ostasien, 
monthly,  since  IsOS,  Deilin. 
3b 
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in  material  on  two  brandies  of  history,  namely,  institutions 
and  art.  llie  sources  may  be  divided  into  four  classes.  Under 
the  first  may  be  mentioned  inscriptions  of  monuments  in  stone 
and  metal,  including-  a  few  rubbings  from  the  original.*  The 
second  class  comprises  original  documents.  They  cover  all  the 
period  since  tiie  early  eighth  century,  including,  besides  a  large 
number  of  transcriptions'  and  fac  similes,  not  a  few  actual  docu- 
ments.^ Under  the  third  class  comes  an  unusually  larg-e  number 
of  annals,' memoirs  and  diaries,  of  all  historic  ages,'°  all  of  which 
are  among-  the  fundamental  sources  of  history.  While  these 
are  mainly  of  political  nature,  a  fevv^  relate  to  religious  institu- 
tions'' and  to  foreign  relations.'    The  last  class  is  quite  a  com- 

^These  inscriptions.  toc:ether  with  seals  and  sisrnatures.  fac-similes  of  many  of 
which  are  amon?  the  collection  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  form  an  important  class 
of  sources.  While  the  contents  of  the  inscriptions  are  in  many  cases  too  favorable 
to  their  subjpcts  to  be  trustworthy,  they  often  throw  important  sidelight  npon  his- 
tory, and  othei'wise  are  valuable  sources  for  social,  literary  and  artistic  history. 

-Among  these  is  the  most  valuable  selection,  entitled  Ko-bun  rei-sh'u,  made  from 
a  vast  number  of  documents  (mostly  relating  to  land  property)  kept  at  the  Buddhist 
temple  To-zhi.  by  tand  i>robably  in  the  autograph  of)  the  historian  Ban  Nobutomo. 
The  Dai  Xihon  ko-au  li-zho.  edited  by  the  Hlstoriographic  Institute,  Imperial  Uni- 
versity of  Tokyo,  which  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  two  hundred  volumes,  is 
regularly  coming  to  Yale. 

^Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  Buddhist  scroll,  copied  in  the  eighth  century 
[the  Library  of  Congress  owning  four  scrolls  of  this  period]  ;  an  almanac,  with 
diary,  of  1423-24:  tvrenty  documents  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
many  documents  relating  to  the  municipal  government  of  Kyoto  from  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  early  nineteenth  century,  etc. 

■^The  records  of  this  class  may  be  divided  as  follows:  (1)  Diaries  of  civil 
nobles  of  Kyoto.  Owing  to  the  important  fact  that  the  central  institution  of  the 
.Tapanese  State,  namely,  the  Emperorship,  has  been  constant  and  immovable  through- 
out the  ages,  there  has  clustered  around  that  institution  a  permanent  class  of  civil 
nobility.  The  nobles  possessed  a  degree  of  culture  and  refinement,  and  many  of 
them  methodir-ally  ke,)t  diaries.  As  may  be  expected,  some  of  these  diaries,  depict- 
inir.  as  they  do.  men  and  things  at  the  center  of  culture  and  power,  are  among  the 
best-prized  sources  of  political  and  social  history.  During  the  feudal  ages,  when 
political  powers  descended  to  feudal  classes,  the  nobles'  records  sometimes  reveal 
the  relation  between  the  Emperor  and  the  feudal  suzerain.  C2)  Records  of  the  feudal 
classes  before  IG(n)  are  fewer  in  number,  but  are  not  less  important,  than  the 
diaries  of  Kyoto  noI)iHS.  Feudal  records  multiply  rapidly  after  IGOO.  (3)  Diaries 
of  som«'  great  Buddlii^t  priests  during  the  feudal  ages,  who  were  on  intimate  terms 
with  feudal  authorities,  are  highly  valuable.  (4>  .Japan  is  exceptionally  rich  in 
that  class  of  literature  which  is  known  in  that  country  under  the  name  '-zui-liiisu." 
It  consists  of  notes  on  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous  subjects,  very  often  written  down 
with  little  apparent  ord'-r  in  arrangement.  Tliere  are  au  endless  number  of  these 
scrappy  works,  somerinus  extended  over  hundreds  of  chapters,  and  often  containing 
exceedingly  valuable  first-hand  information. 

^Such  as  the  Soku-kyo  hen.  relating  to  the  suppression  of  Catholicism,  in  22  vols., 
and  the  Otani  Ilon-irwan-zhi  tsu-ki.  a  history  of  the  Buddhist  temple  West  llongwan- 
zhl,  7  vols.  The  latter  has  been  copied  from  the  original  at  the  temple,  and  at  the 
time  of  copying  there  was  no  other  copy  extant.  [The  Library  of  Congress  has  the 
Ko-ya-san  fu-do-ki,  a  history  of  the  Buddhist  monastery  on  Mt.  Koya,  in  about  one 
hundrod  v.)lmnps.  specially  copied  from  lhf>  original  at  the  monastery.]  These 
B\)ddhisc  insrirutinns  w^-re  great  historical  factors. 

=^E.  g.,  the  Cho  sen  tsu-ko  tal-ki,  Korean  Uelations,  10  vols.    Specially  copied. 
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prehensive  set  of  illustrated  books*'  and  scrolls,"  from  which  such 
aspects  of  social  life  as  can  hardly  be  studied  from  verbal  de- 
scriptions may  be  i^^athered.  Although  works  of  historical  geog- 
raphy are  not  so  numerous  as  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
more  than  a  thousand  topographical  maps  which  were  presented 
to  Yale  by  the  Japanese  Army  and  Xavy  Departments  and  Geo- 
logical Bureau  will  be  found  to  be  highly  valuable  in  the  study 
of  old  history.  AVorks  on  law  and  institutions  are  specially 
numerous,  the  collector  having  made  a  particular -effort  in  this 
field,  as  in  the  field  of  art.  Another  department,  history  of  com- 
merce, though  incompletely,  is  better  represented  than  in  any 
Japanese  library  that  I  have  seen.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such 
helpmates  of  history  as  archeology,  numismatics,  religion,  litera- 
ture, customs  and  manners,  etiquettes  and  rites,  weapons  and 
arts  of  war,  heraldry,  genealogy,  etc.,  as  well  as  works  of  refer- 
ence, are  also  represented.  It  should  be  understood  that  many 
of  the  works  already  described  are  not  on  the  market,  and  the 
majority  are  in  manuscript,  not  a  few%  perhaps  not  less  than  sixty 
works  in  loco  fascicules,  including  the  best  works,  having  been 
specially  copied  in  different  parts  of  the  country  from  the  original 
and  otherwise  good  copies.  Special  effort  was  made  to  secure  a 
fair  collection  of  photographs  and  other  forms  of  reproduction 
of  art,  for  the  reason  that  these  objects  seem  in  m.any  cases  to 
represent,  not  only  in  their  subject-matters,  but  also  in  the  detail 
of  their  execution,  the  spirit  of  the  periods  in  which  they  were 
produced.  The  earlier  specimens  have  the  additional  interest 
that  they  prove  the  existence  of  an  indirect  Greek  and  Western 
Asiatic  influence  upon  Japanese  culture.  The  present  collection 
has  been  made  with  these  ideas  in  view.  It  consists  of  hundreds 
of  photographs,  rubbings,  fac  simile  reproductions  and  technical 
studies  of  details,  many  of  these  being  specially  made  by  experts. 

After  this  brief  description  of  the  Yale  and  still  briefer  refer- 
ence -to  the  Library  of  Congress  collection,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
each  of  the  collections  is  far  from  being  complete.  Yet  the  stu- 
dent might  spend  some  of  his  time  to  great  advantage  and,  as 
regards  certain  subjects,  to  much  satisfaction,  with  the  Japanese 
material  at  \\'ashington  and  Xew  Llaven. 

K.  ASA  K  AW  A,  Ph.  D. 

"^E.  ff..  the  Zhlu-rin  kin-nio  d/.u-i.  H  vuls..  showing  (litTerent  occupations  of  tlie 
people  durin;^  tlie  lluuribhin?;  period  oC  tlie  Toku^rawa  riiif.  [The  Library  of  Con- 
erress  has  a  lari^f'  number  of  worlcs  of  tliis  kind.  1 

'Tliosp  scrolls  ar.»  liand  written,  ami  some  of  them  are  amonj?  the  most  hiehly 
valiu-d  Sources  of  liisrory.  [The  Library  of  Conj;res.s  possps.ses  many  scrolls  not 
duplicated  at  Yale.] 
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"I  came  to  you  over  the  trail  of  many  moons  from  the  set- 
ting sun.  You  were  the  friend  of  my  fathers,  who  have  all  gone 
the  long  way.  I  came  with  one  eye  partly  opened,  for  more 
light  for  my  people  who  sit  in  darkness.  I  go  back  with  both 
eyes  closed.  How  can  I  go  back  blind  to  my  blind  people?  I 
made  my  vray  to  you  with  strong  arms,  through  many  enemies 
and  strange  lands,  that  I  might  carry  back  much  to  them.  I 
go  back  with  both  arms  broken  and  empty.  The  two  fathers 
who  came  with  me — the  braves  of  many  winters  and  wars — we 
leave  asleep  here  by  your  great  water.  They  were  tired  in  many 
moons  and  their  moccasins  wore  out.  My  people  sent  me  to  get 
the  white  man's  Book  from  Heaven.  You  took  me  where  you 
allow  your  women  to  dance,  as  we  do  not  ours,  and  the  Book 
was  not  there.  You  took  me  where  they  worship  the  Great 
Spirit  with  candles,  and  the  Book  was  not  there.  You  showed 
me  the  images  of  good  spirits  and  pictures  of  the  Good  Land 
beyond,  but  the  Book  was  not  among  them.  I  am  going  back 
the  long,  sad  trail  to  my  people  of  the  dark  land.  You  make 
my  feet  heavy  with  burdens  of  gifts,  and  my  moccasins  will 
grow  old  in  carrying  them,  but  the  Book  is  not  among  them. 
When  I  tell  my  poor,  blind  people,  after  one  more  snow,  in  the 
big  council,  that  I  did  not  bring  the  Book,  no  word  will  be 
spoken  by  our  old  men  or  by  our  young  braves.  One  by  one 
they  will  rise  up  and  go  out  in  silence.  ^ly  people  will  die  in 
darkness,  and  they  will  go  on  the  long  path  to  other  hunting 
grounds,  Xo  white  man  will  go  with  them  and  no  white  man's 
Book  to  make  the  way  plain.    1  have  no  more  words." 

These  were  the  words  that  saved  Old  Oregon  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Sevent}--five  years  ago  four  Xez  Perces  Indians  made  a  horse- 
back journey  of  2,000  miles  to  St.  Louis  to  learn  of  the  Avhite 
man's  God  and  the  Book  of  Heaven.  During  the  winter  vdiich 
they  spent  there,  two  of  them  died,  and  the  remaining  two  were 
preparing  to  return  the  following  spring,  when  one  of  them  was 
reported  to  have  made  the  foregoing  speech.  This  is  said  to 
have  ])Qcn  taken  down  at  the  time  by  one  of  the  clerks  in  the 
Indian  office  and  was  sent  East  and  published  in  tlie  religious 
papers  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  with  ringing  editorials.  It  so  fired 
the  hearts  of  a  few  devoted,  earnest  Christian  men  and  women 
that  they  answered  the  call  and  came  A\'est. 

The  authenticitv  of  this  incident  has  been  questioned,  but 
General  Clark,  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  flxpedition,  and  George 

♦Address  at  <  ♦TtMHoni'^s  heforo  the  Whitman  ;j'rave.  Nov.  20,  T.iOT. 
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Catlin,  the  famous  painter  of  Indian  portraits,  and  who  painted 
the  likeness  of  the  two  surviving  Indians,  which  are  now  in  the 
^Museum  of  Indian  Portraits  in  W^ashington  City,  are  authority 
for  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  this  was  the  object  of  their 
visit.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  have  been  a  free  translation 
of  what  he  said,  and  sUghtly  embellished,  although  it  bears  the 
marks  of  true  Indian  eloquence.  Of  the  substantial  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  four  Indians  went  East  for  that  purpose,  that 
one  of  them  made  it  known  in  this  way,  and  that  it  influenced 
the  early  missionaries  to  come  to  Oregon,  there  is  little  reason 
to  doubt. 

Early  in  1834  Reverends  Jason  and  Daniel  Lee,  accompanied 
by  two  laymen,  one  named  Cyrus  Shcpard  and  the  other  P.  L. 
Edwards,  started  West  and  made  the  journey  overland  across 
the  continent  to  bring  to  these  hungry  souls  the  Bread  of  Life. 
Two  months  after  they  left  the  ^lissouri  River,  another  man, 
Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  arrived  there,  intending  to  make  the  same 
journey,  for  ihe  same  purpose,  but  was  too  late,  the  caravan 
having  already  been  gone  some  weeks,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
return  home.  The  following  year,  however,  he  having  secured 
Dr.  Marcus  \\^hitman  as  his  companion,  came  West  on  an  ex- 
ploring tour.  When  they  reached  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains they  met  a  band  of  the  Nez  Perces  tribe,  and  were  so  im- 
pressed with  the  practicability  and  importance  of  establishing  a 
mission  among  them  that  Dr.  Whitman  returned  East,  the  same 
year,  taking  with  him  two  Nez  Perces  Indian  boys.  Dr.  Parker 
continued  his  journey  toward  the  setting  sun  to  complete  the 
exploration.  In  the  spring  of  1836  the  Doctor,  having  meantime 
married,  he  persuaded  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Spaulding  to  accompany 
them,  they  started  West  to  obey  the  call.  They  were  joined  by 
a  young  man  by  the  name  of  William  H.  Gray.  And  here 
was  another  turning  point  in  American  destiny.  These  two 
young  women,  with  hearts  brave  and  true,  one  of  them  a  bride, 
were  the  advance  guard  of  American  civilization  in  the  North- 
west. Their  presence  here  was  a  power  the  agents  of  the  British 
government  could  not  resist.  In  1837  a  ship  sailed  round  the 
Horn  and  came  to  the  Columbia  River  by  way  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  arriving  in  .May  of  that  year,  bringing  wives  and  com- 
panions to  the  Lees,  wdio,  having  missed  the  Nez  Perces  tribe, 
had  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  Governor  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  settled  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  about 
ten  miles  from  where  Salem  now  stands.  Another  reinforce- 
ment followed  Whitman  and  Spaulding  in  1838,  composed  of 
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Reverends  Ciishing-  Eells,  A.  B.  Smith  and  Elknah  Walker,  with 
their  brides,  also  3vlr.  Gray  and  his  bride,  he  having  gone  back 
the  previous  year  and  married.  These  all  settled  east  of  the  Cas- 
cade ^lountains.  In  1839  ^  shipload  of  more  than  fifty  persons 
left  Boston  to  strengthen  the  ^lethodist  mission  in  the  Willam- 
ette Valley,  sailed  round  to  the  Columbia  River,  arriving  in  June, 
1840,  and  thus  between  thirty- five  and  forty  families  of  American 
blood,  parentage  and  affiliation' came  and  settled  in  Old  Oregon 
as  the  direct  result  of  that  one  speech,  and  the  ultimate  fate  of 
British  supremacy  on  the  Xortlnvest  Coast  was  sealed. 

IMan  proposes  but  God  disposes.  These  people  came  to  Chris- 
tianize the  Indians.  In  this  they  failed,  but  saved  the  country. 
Less  than  ten  years  from  the  arrival  of  the  Lees  in  this  country, 
one  had  died  and  the  other  had  left  the  country,  never  to  return, 
and  "the  mission  work  was  abandoned.  As  on  the  New  England 
Coast  two  centuries  before,  a  fatal  malady  swept  the  Indians 
of  the  lower  Columbia  and  the  Willamette  Valley  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  opportunity  of  the  missionaries  was  gone,  and 
the  mission  ^vas  broken  up.  Xot,  however,  until  from  its  ruins 
the  foundation  upon  wdiich  Willamette  University  has  since 
been  reared  v/as  laid.  That  institution,  the  outgrowth  of  the 
devotion  and  sacrifice  of  those  early  pioneers,  has  fitted  and 
sent  out  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  for  the  important 
duties  of  life  and  it  stands  today  as  a  monument  to  the  piety 
and  heroism  of  those  early  Christians.  And  the  words  of  the 
Indian  started  them  A\>st. 

Beside  the  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  two  denominations 
heretofore  named,  there  were  others  who  came  to  the  Coast  in 
those  early  days  inspired  by  the  same  words  and  actuated  by 
the  same  purpose  to  do  good  to  the  Indians.  Rev.  J.  S.  Griffin, 
Rev.  Harvey  Clarke  and  ^Ir.  A.  T.  Smith  came  in  1840  as  inde- 
pendent missionaries.  Einding  their  occupation  gone  and  their 
intentions  thwarted  they,  too,  turned  their  attention  to  educa- 
tional matters.  These  settled  in  Tualatin  Plains  and  took  dona- 
tion claims.  }\Iessrs.  Clarke  and  Smith  in  W'est  Tualatin.  The 
gold  craze  of  1S48  almost  depopulated  the  Willamette  Valley 
of  men,  and  many  orphans  and  half  orphan  children  were  left 
in  a  sad  plight.  It  was  then  that  old  Grandma  Bown  found 
her  mission.  She  opened  her  arms  and  the  doors  of  her  log 
cabins  to  the  fatherless  and  motherless  ones.  While  she  fed 
and  clothed  them  -Mr.  Clarke  taught  them.  The  orphan  school 
became  Tualatin  Academy.  The  missionaries  who  had  l)een 
driven  out  of  the  country  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  set- 
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tied  near  there  and  gave  it  their  moral  and  financial  support. 
'Mr.  Clarke  gave  half  of  his  640-acre  donation  claim  to  help 
found  it,,  and  Pacific  University  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  devo- 
tion and  sacrifice  of  those  early  pioneers.  Its  influence  has  been 
felt  far  and  wide  and  it,  too,  stands  today  as  a  monument  to 
the  piety  and  heroism  of  those  early  Christians.  And  the  words 
of  the  Indian  started  them  West. 

Not  content  with  a  single  institution  of  learning  in  Oregon, 
those  early  ]\Iethodist  missionaries  felt  that  the  promising  City 
of  Portland  must  be  supplied.  Father  Wilbur  was  one  of  the 
early  ones,  though  not  the  first,  and  was  largely  instrumental 
in  putting  Portland  Academy  on  its  feet,  and  although  a  lesser 
light,  not  less  brilliant  has  been  its  rays,  or  less  intense  its  influ- 
ence for  good.  And  the  Indian's  speech  sent  the  founder  of 
that  school  out  West. 

In  1859  Cushing  Eells,  who  had  taught  in  both  of  the  em- 
bryo Universities  of  Oregon,  and  was  much  interested  in  edu- 
cational matters,  visited  the  site  of  the  Whitman  mission  in  this 
valley  and  became  profoundly  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  founding  an  institution  of  learning  in  this  section,  and  the 
suitableness  of  locating  it  on  the  spot  where  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  v/as  shed.  It  was  afterward  located  in  this  city,  and 
Whitman  College  is  the  fourth  institution  of  learning  established 
by  those  who  wxre  inspired  to  come  West  by  the  plaintive  appeal 
of  the  Indian.    What  a  record! 

But  to  return  now  to  1836.  When  those  two  lovely,  charm- 
ing, refined  young  w^omen,  the  brides  of  Messrs.  Whitman  and 
Spaulding,  nearly  seventy- tvv^o  years  ago  determined  to  leave 
their  homes,  friends,  comforts  and  everything  that  life  holds 
most  dear,  to  come  to  the  wilds  of  Oregon,  they  little  knew 
what  would  be  required  of  them,  or  what  important  services 
they  were  to  perform.  They  thought  they  were  answering  the 
call  of  the  blaster.  :\[any  thought  they  vvcre  fanatics.  They 
were  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  devotion  that  enabled  them  to 
overcome  appalling  obstacles.  From  every  quarter  hands  were 
stretched  out  to  hold  them  back.  "It  is  certain  death  to  go."' 
"You  can  not  live  through  it."  ''The  Indians  will  surely  kill 
you."  "The  wild  beasts  will  devour  yau."  "You  will  starve  to 
death,"  etc.,  etc.  When  they  arrived  at  St.  Louis  they  were  not 
welcomed  by  the  officers  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  who 
were  to  be  their  escorts.  I'hcy  tried  to  get  rid  of  them.  Other 
means  failing^  they  were  sent  up  the  river  to  Liberty  Landing 
as  a  suitable  place  to  procure  horses  and  an. outfit.    .An  agree- 
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ment  was  made  by  the  company  that  the  steamer,  which  would 
start  in  a  few  days,  laden  with  their  equipments,  for  Council 
BlufTs,  should  call  for  them.  In  due  time  the  steamer  left  St. 
Louis  as  agreed  upon,  but  when  opposite  Liberty  Landing  it 
sailed  right  by,  purposely  leaving  them  behind.  "We'll  not  be 
bothered  with  those  petticoats  now,"  said  they.  But  they  reck- 
oned without  their  host.  With  all  possible  haste  Dr.  Whitman 
and  the  ladies  (^^Ir.  Spaulding  had  gone  on  ahead  with  their 
animals  and  wagons)  secured  conveyances  and  proceeded  on  to 
Council  Bluffs,  only  to  find  that  the  caravan  had  left  five  or  six 
days  ahead  of  them.  Nothing  daunted,  they  started,  on  a  three 
hundred  mile  race  to  catch  up.  They  were  inexperienced,  every- 
thing was  new  and  strange,  the  ladies  were  unaccustomed  to 
this  kind  of  travel,  with  unbroken  horses ;  they  had  all  kinds  of 
exasperating  delays.  But  they  won.  Early  in  June  the  captain 
of  the  caravan  looked  back,  saw^  the  dust,  and  later,  after  dark, 
they  came  into  camp,  hale  and  hearty.  The  captain  was  beat 
— he  ackno\v!"'^;;^'cd  defeat.  I'hose  women  were  plucky — they 
would  do — and  the  innate  gallantry  of  the  true  gentleman  as- 
serted itself  toward  the  ladies  of  the  party,  and  they  were  there- 
after treated  with  the  kindest  consideration,  which  they  requited 
by  making  themselves  the  center  of  its  social  life.  Dangers 
they  had  in  abundance.  One  day  a  whole  herd  of  buffaloes  came 
dashing  at  the  center  of  the  column  and  was  turned  aside  from 
trampling  them  all  to  death  only  by  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
of  the  hunters,  and  it  was  after  a  score  of  their  number  had 
bitten  the  dust  that  they  shifted  their  course  enough  to  dash 
alongside  in  countless  thousands  with  eyes  gleaming  fire  and 
uttering  unearthly  groans  and  making  the  earth  tremble  with 
their  tread.  Rivers  had  to  be  crossed  where  the  water  came 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  tops  of  the  horses  backs  on  which 
they  rode,  or  they  were  towed  over  while  lying  on  rafts  of  wil- 
lows by  Indians  on  horses  swimming  under  the  riders.  Food 
gave  out — nothing  but  green  Buffalo  meat  for  days  and  weeks 
together.  No  beds  but  the  bare  ground,  under  the  glaring  heat 
of  the  pitiless  sun  or  suft'ering  from  the  biting  storms,  exhausted 
and  hungry,  faint  and  weary,  they  still  journeyed  on,  and  on, 
and  on. 

One  of  them  has  reported  that  on  the  Fourth  of  July  they, 
though  but  few  in  number,  remembered  the  day.  The 
good  minister,  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  American 
flag  in  the  other,  gax  e  thanks  for  the  protection  of  the  past  and 
prayed  for  blessings  for  the  future,  while  symbolically  they  took 
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possession  of  the  unbounded  \\'est  as  what  it  afterwards  became 
the  home  of  American  mothers. 

In  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  they  met  larcre  numbers 
of  wild  Indians  who  had  never  seen  a  white  woman,  and  wilder 
white  men  who  had  nearly  forgotten  the  sight.  They  also  there 
meet  a  strong-  delegation  of  the  Xez  Perces  Indians  whom  they 
were  coming  to  teach,  who  gave  them  a  most  hearty  welcome. 
r^Irs.  Whitman  writes  :  "When  I  alighted  from  my  horse  I  was 
met  by  a  company  of  matronly-looking  Indian  women,  each  one 
of  whom  gave  me  a  most  hearty  kiss,  w^hich  affected  me  very 
much."  The  farther  west  they  came,  the  rougher  was  the  road, 
the  steeper  were  the  hills  and  the  more  severe  the  strain  on 
their  exhausted  bodies. 

When  after  four  months  of  travel  they  emerged  on  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  Blue  2\Iountains,  what  a  sight  met  their  gaze ! 
The  beautiful  valley  of  the  Columbia  was  before  them,  with  the 
hoary  heads  of  ^vlount  Hood  and  [Mount  St.  Helens  looming  up 
in  the  distance,  and  the  setting  sun  just  peeping  out  behind 
one  of  them.  Two  days  later,  after  partaking  of  a  hasty  break- 
fast at  daybreak,  on  fresh  horses  the  Doctor  and  his  wife  gal- 
loped eight  miles  to  Fort  Old  A\'alla  \A"alla.  Their  long-,  tedious, 
dangerous  land  journey  was  over.  They  were  met  by  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  fort,  who  gave  them  a  most  cordial  welcome. 
After  the  usual  introductions  and  salutations,  they  entered  the 
fort  and  were  comfortably  seated  in  cushioned  armchairs.  Break- 
fast was  being  served  as  they  rode  up,  and  all  were  soon  seated 
at  the  table,  and  treated  to  food  such  as  they  had  not  tasted  for 
many  months.  Says  ]\lrs.  AMiitman :  ''While  at  breakfast  a 
young  rooster  placed  himself  on  the  sill  of  the  door  and  crowed 
a  joyful  welcome  to  the  first  American  white  woman  who  came 
to  this  State/'  which  she  fully  appreciated  and  fully  enjoyed.  A 
day  or  two  later  ^^Ir.  and  ^Irs.  Spaulding  arrived. 

-  They  were  now  in  the  lap  of  civilization.  Their  long,  toil- 
some, dangerous  land  journey  was  done.  White  women  had 
traveled  overland  from  the  Atlantic  shores  to  where  the  breezes 
from  the  Pacific  fanned  their  cheeks.  They  had  done  the  impos- 
sible. Notwithstanding  the  scores  of  warnings  they  had  received 
they  were  now  here.  Rev.  Jason  Lee.  who  had  crossed  the  plains 
two  years  before,  had  written  back  that  it  was  impossible  for  a 
white  woman  to  endure  its  hardships  and  dangers.  ^Ir.  Spauld- 
ing wrote  to  the  Home  Board :  ''Never  send  another  white 
woman  over  those  mountains  if  you  have  any  regard  for  human 
life."    But  they  did,  for  two  years  later  four  white  American 
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women  of  similar  calibre,  two  of  whom  have  sons  on  this  plat- 
form tonight,  one  of  whom  is  the  speaker,  made  the  same  journey 
in  the  same  wa}',  under  similar  circumstances  and  with  similar 
experiences.  Afterwards  others  followed.  Seven  years  later  the 
first  train  of  Avagons,  under  the  guidance  of  the  husband  of  one 
of  those  two  brave  women,  rolled  across  tlie  plains  and  closed 
up  the  connection  between  the  two  oceans  by  a  wagon  road. 
But  these  two  women  w^ere  the  first — the  advance  guard.  They 
blazed  the  trail  which  others  followed.  Their  coming  was  the 
entering  wedge  of  civilization,  and  to  them  more  than  to  any 
other  is  due  the  credit,  the  honor,  the  glory  of  saving  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  AW  hail  to 
womanhood — not  a  whit  behind  man  in  heroism,  fortitude  and 
patriotism — ^and  in  Avhat  she  has  done  for  her  country  and  her 
race ! 

But  what  of  the  gallants  Avho  brought  them  This  from 
J\Irs.  Whitman :  "Tell  mother  that  if  I  had  looked  the  world 
over  I  could  not  have  found  a  husband  more  careful  and  better 
qualified  to  transport  a  female  such  a  distance."  What  could 
they  have  done  without  their  squires?  The  greatest  men  are 
the  most  tender  of  women. 

In  reviewing  the  past  and  ascribing  due  credit  to  each  for 
what  he  or  she  did  for  our  country,  it  is  important  to  consider 
the  situation  of  afi-'airs  at  that  time.  As  is  well  known,  two 
governments  were  vying  with  each  other  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  was  tacitly  understood  that  the  na- 
tionality of  those  who  should  settle  here  would  have  much  to  do 
in  the  ultimate  settlement  of  this  question.  There  were  three 
natural  divisions  of  the  country  in  dispute.  The  country  south 
of  the  Columbia  River,  which  now  includes  the  State  of  Oregon 
and  a  part  of  Idaho,  was  the  southern  division.  That  north  of 
the  same  river  up  to  the  forty-ninth  -parallel,  and  which  now 
includes  the  State  of  Washington  and  the  northern  part  of  Idaho, 
was  the  middle  section,  and  from  that  line  to  54°  40',  now  a  part 
of  British  Columbia,  was  the  northern  division.  Each  govern- 
ment had  special  claims  for  each.  The  claim  of  the  British 
government  for  the  southern  division  was  comparatively  weak — 
that  of  the  United  States  government  for  the  northern  division 
was  also  not  strong.  The  middle  division  (our  own  State)  was 
the  real  battleground  of  the  controversy.  Here  was  located  the 
headquarters  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  operations,  most 
of  their  important  trading  posts,  aiul  property  claimed  by  them, 
a  few  years  later,  to  be  worth  two  million  dollars.    At  the  same 
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time,  there  were  complications  that  made  the  whole  section  likely 
to  go  together.  There  were,  too,  questions  of  state  that  had 
most  important  bearing,  independent  of  the  circumstances  and 
particular  value  of  either  division  or  the  whole  of  it.  All  these 
had  to  be  considered.  Xo  one  overtopped  all  the  others.  In 
tlie  work  that  the  early  pioneers  did  for  the  ascending  of  our 
own  government,  the  importance  of  what  they  did  should  be 
gauged  to  some  extent  by  the  danger  of  losing  the  particular 
section  affected  by  their  individual  work. 

The  first  Americans  who  came  to  the  Coast  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ^Jethodist  mission.  Failing  to  meet  the  tribe  of 
Indians  who  had  sent  their  messengers  East,  they  very  naturally 
came  to  A^ancouver,  where  Dr.  AIcLoughlin,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Governor  of  the  West,  had  his  headquarters.  He  shrewdly  ad- 
vised them  to  settle  in  the  Willamette  \'alley,  south  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, and  in  the  soutliern  division.  The  first  settlements  were 
made  in  the  rich  agricultural  lands  of  that  section.  The  first 
organized  eiiort  to  form  a  provincial  government  was  made 
there,  and  ably  assisted,  if  not  led,  by  the  members  of  this  mis- 
sion. The  first  memorials  to  Congress,  taken  there  by  Rev. 
Jason  Lee,  were  prepared  and  signed  there.  The  first  strong- 
appeal  to  members  of  Congress,  giving*  information  of  the  im- 
portance and  nature  of  that  region,  was  made  by  -Mr.  Lee.  All 
this  had  a  strong  influence  with  our  statesmen,  and  had  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  final  settlement  of  the  question.  But 
all  of  this  referred  to  that  division  of  the  country  that  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  prized  the  least.  They  were  in  the  fur  busi- 
ness and  had  but  little  trade  in  that  section.  The  natural  eftect 
of  this  awakening  of  interest  in  the  question  among  our  own 
statesmen  was  to  stir  up  the  English  government  to  make  ef- 
forts to  hold  on  to  the  prize  that  seemed  to  be  slipping  from 
their  grasp.  The  inaccessibility  of  this  distant  region  and  the 
sterility  of  the  soil  of  the  other  sections  was  enlarged  upon, 
and  special  efforts  were  made  to  impress  our  statesmen  with  its 
worthlessness,  especially  that  of  these  two  northern  divisions. 
They  were  extremely  anxious  to  hold  on  to  this  part  if  they 
could  not  secure  possession  of  the  whole.  The  knowledge  of 
its  mineral  resources  was  carefully  concealed.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  the  question  began  to  be  pressed  to  fmal  settle- 
ment. But  the  strongest  adverse  argument  was  its  utter  inac- 
cessibility by  land.  While  these  questions  were  pending  the 
emigration  of  1842  arrived  in  this  valley.  The  means  of  com- 
niunication  v/ere  scarce  then — certain  information,  whether  cor- 
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rect  or  not,  we  can  not  now  say;  but  which  he  regarded  as  of 
great  importance,  was  imparted  to  Dr.  Whitman.  He  was  pro- 
foundly stirred.  At  the  same  time  the  affairs  of  his  mission  were 
not  satisfactory.  From  his  standpoint,  and  with  his  prejudices 
and  feehngs.  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  antagonism  of  the  ad- 
herents of  another  faith  were  supported  by  the  officers  of  a  for- 
eign government,  and  were  crippHng  his  work  more  than  any- 
thing else.  For  his  mission  to  succeed  there  must  be  a  free 
government,  and  he  was  intensely  patriotic.  He.  was  roused  to 
action  and  made  that  wonderful  ride  across  the  continent  in  the 
fall  and  winter  of  that  year,  accompanied  by  A.  L.  Lovejoy, 
who  had  brought  him  the  news.  He  did  not  live  to  publish  the 
story  of  his  experiences.  That  was  gleaned  from  his  traveling 
companion.  Xo  one  can  read  that  simple  tale  without  being 
profoundly  impressed  with  his  iron  wdll,  his  indomitable  energy 
and  his  great  endurance. 

Early  in  1843  ^'^^  ^^^^  Washington  City.  The  Secretary 
of  War  was  his  old  classmate.  Of  his  interviews  with  the 
President,  Secretary  of  State  and  members  of  Congress  there 
is  no  record  written  down  at  the  time  except  some  correspond- 
ence between  Dr.  AVhitman  and  the  Secretary  of  W^ar,  his  per- 
sonal friend.  Like  Lee,  his  predecessor,  he  no  doubt  mingled 
freely. with  men  of  influence,  gave  them  information  and  used 
arguments  to  convince  them  of  the  importance  and  value  of 
Oregon.  Flis  verbal  reports  to  his  co-laborers  on  his  return,  as 
remembered  by  them  and  published  many  years  afterwards,  are 
to  the  eft'ect  that  the  impossibility  of  a  wagon  road  across  the 
Rocky  or  St-ony  [Mountains  was  freely  discussed.  He,  asserting 
its  practicability  (he  had  brought  one  wagon  through  already), 
others  its  impossibility.  Fie  was  given  time  to  make  the  trial, 
and  further  negotiations  were  suspended.  This  is  the  testimony 
of  those  to  whom  he  told  his  experiences  after  his  return. 

\\'hether  or  not  he  had  much  to  do  with  organizing  that 
emigration  is  not  essential ;  it  is  certain  that  he  encouraged 
many.  He  probably  did  not  advise  anyone  to  stay  at  home.  It 
is  also  certain  that  he  accompanied  them,  that  he  rendered  most 
important  and  valuable  services  on  the  way,  and  the  testimony 
is  convincing  that  at  the  critical  period  of  its  success  or  failure 
when  at  P^ort  Hall,  his  influence  tur^ied  the  scale,  saved  the  emi- 
gration from  being  turned  again  south,  as  it  had  been  done  the 
year  before,  and  made  the  wagon  road  from  ocean  to  ocean  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  importance  of  this  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated.   Like  a  fairy  tale,  the  incredulous  were  loath  to  be- 
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lieve  it  at  first,  but  each  succeeding  year  confirmed  its  practica- 
bility until  our  Government  fully  realized  it,  and  the  treaty 
was  finally  made  giving  to  us  the  country  we  could  reach  with 
wagons. 

Haying  done  what  he  could,  he  again  returned  to  his  duties 
and  his  special  work.  His  motto  seemed  to  be  "ever  ready  to 
help."  The  testimony  is  strong  and  unanimous  that  of  those 
who  passed  his  door,  the- hungry  were  never  turned  empty  away. 
His  steadfastness  and  zeal  were  apparent  in  his. work  at  home 
as  well  as  in  his  journey  East,  until  death  overtook  him  while  at 
his  post  of  duty. 

The  importance  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Whitman  and  his  co- 
laborers  as  missionaries  has  not,  I  think,  been  fully  realized. 
As  said  before,  through  no  fault  of  theirs,  disease  and  death 
extinguished  the  work  of  the  [Methodist  missionaries  in  the 
Willamette  A'alley.  They  still  did  most  important  work  in 
Americanizing  the  provincial  government  of  Oregon.  They 
helped  to  give  il  a  high  moral  tone.  The  first  prohibition  laws 
in  the  United  States  were  enacted  there,  and  by  their  assistance 
in  conjunction  Avith  Dr.  ^LcLoughlin.  But  the  work  for  the  In- 
\dians  had  no  lasting  effect.  This  condition  did  not  obtain  among 
the  Indians  east  of  the  Cascade  ^lountains.  The  impression  pre- 
vails among  many  that,  as  the  Indians  killed  Dr.  Whitman, 
therefore  no  religious  intiuence  had  been  felt  among  them.  This 
is  a  mistake.  The  contrar\"  is  the  fact.  The  unfortunate  murder 
of  the  whites  living  in  this  valley  Avas  followed  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  other  two  stations  and  the  departure  of  their  mis- 
sionaries. But  the  results  of  their  work  was  not  lost.  The  Cay- 
use  w^ar  practically  extinguished  the  Cayuse  tribe.  [Most  of 
what  were  left  joined  other  tril)es.  One  band,  however,  num- 
bering about  forty-five  persons,  remained  true  to  their  religious 
faith.  During  the  existence  of  the  mission  a  printing  press  had 
been  received  fronn  the  .Sandwich  Islands  and  used  quite  exten- 
sively at  the  station  among  the  Xez  Perces  Indians.  Xumbers 
of  books  were  printed  containing  parts  of  the  Gospels,  and  many 
songs.  Some  of  the  Indians  learned  to  use  them.  After  their 
teachers  left  they  continued  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  I 
wish  to  sa}-  in  passing  that  the  work  that  ?vlrs.  Spaulding  did  to 
bring  this  to  pass  was  most  efi"'ective.  The  Spokane  Indians  also 
continued  steadfast  in  their  religious  services.  When,  ten  years 
later.  Gov.  Stevens  met  tlie  Indians  to  make  treaties  with  them, 
it  was  reported  that  one-third  of  the  Xez  Perces  tribe  were 
nt^minallv  Christiaii.    It  was  largely  due  to  the  intiuence  of  these 
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Christian  Indians  that  bloodshed  was  averted  and  Gov.  Stevens 
made  what  progress  he  did  in  his  treaty  work,  and,  at  a  later 
time,  got  away  with  his  life.  It  was  the  friendly  Christian  In- 
dians who  caught  and  delivered  up  the  murderers  .of  Dr.  Whit- 
man and  his  companions.  The  band  of  the  Spokane  Indians 
among  whom  ^^lessrs.  Walker  and  Eells  lived  and  labored  never 
joined  the  hostiles.  At  the  time  of  our  general  Indian  wars,  in 
.1855-6,  the  intluence  of  the  Christian  Indians  living  east  of  the 
Cascade  2\Iountains  was  very  important  in  preserving  the  lives 
of  the  whites  and  ultimately  securing  the  supremacy  of  our  arms. 
And  tvv^enty-five  years  later,  when  the  peace  policy  adopted  by 
General  Grant,  at  that  time  President  of  the  United  States,  made 
it  practicable  for  religious  v/ork  to  be  resumed  among  them,  it 
was  found  that  more  than  five  hundred  Indians  who  had  previ- 
ous!}' been  under  the  iniluence  of  Dr.  \\^hitman  and  his  co- 
laborers  were  consistent  Christians,  and  immediately  became 
communicants  in  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  churches. 
Since  that  time  a  Bible  school  has  been  established  among  the 
Nez  Perces  Indians,  and  scores  of  young  men  have  been  edu- 
cated and  sent  out  as  preachers  and  religious  teachers  to  the 
members  of  their  own  and  other  neighboring  tribes.  These 
fruits  of  the  work  of  this  little  band  of  those  early  missionaries 
among  the  Indians  living  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  testify 
to  the  high  character,  the  devotion  and  true  piety  of  Dr.  Wliit- 
man  and  his  associates.  They  were  true,  devoted  and  faithful, 
and,  as  far  as  circumistances  beyond  their  control  would  permit, 
successful.  They  did  their  work,  both  as  citizens  and  Chris- 
tians, well.  That  a  small  band  of  renegade  Indians  of  a  proud 
and  arrogant  tribe,  under  adverse  influences,  rose  up  and  mur- 
dered all  the  white  Americans  in  this  part  of  the  country,  under 
the  mistaken  idea  that  they  (the  Americans)  were  coming  to 
deprive  them  of  their  country,  and  that  Dr.  Whitman,  having 
been  active  in  assisting  them  to  come  here,  was  their  worst 
enemy,  does  not  militate  against  his  character  as  a  devoted 
Christian  missionary. 

I  would  not  wish  to  give  him  undue  praise.  lie  was  mortal, 
like  all  of  us.  lie  had  his  faults  and  his  failings.  It  was,  I  think. 
President  Jackson  who  said :  "Save  me  from  my  friends."  A 
wiser  than  he  has  said  :  'Tie  that  blesseth  his  friend  with  a  loud 
voice,  rising  early  in  the  morning,  it  shall  be  counted  a  curse  to 
him."  Between  the  hero-worshippers  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
historical  iconoclasts  on  the  other,  the  true  name  and  fame  of 
Dr.  ^Vhitman  have  been  unfortunately  misrepresented.  But  he 
was  a  good  man  and  did  his  v^'ork  well.    So  did  others. 
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I  have  said  that  the  speech  of  the  Indian  saved  Oregon.  I 
have  also  said  tliat  the  credit,  the  giory  and  the  honor  of  saving 
Oregon  is  due  more  to  ]^Irs.  Whitman  and  ]vlrs.  Spaulding  than 
to  any  other.  Others  have  proclaimed  far  and  wide  that  Whit- 
man saved  Oregon,  while  still  others  deny  this  and  ascribe  great 
credit  to  Rev.  Lee.  They  all  saved  Oregon.  Each  in  his  own 
place  did  what  he  or  she  could,  and  each  was  most  important. 
Like  the  stones  in  an  arch,  each  was  necessary  to  support  the 
structure  and  was  dependent  upon  the  others.  Jason  Lee  was 
the  first  American  citizen  to  come  to  Oregon  and  make  it  his 
bachelor  home.  He  was  the  first  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  at  Washington  the  value  and  importance  of  the  W^iL 
lamctte  Valley  and  that  part  of  Oregon.  He  and  his  associates 
did  much  to  inaugurate  the  provincial  government,  give  it  a  high 
moral  tone  and  Americanize  it.    He  did  his  work  well. 

The  two  women  of  whom  T  have  spoken  were  the  first  white 
American  women  to  come  to  Oregon  to  make  this  their  home. 
The}'  endured  much,  were  brave  and  true.  Their  coming  pro- 
duced the  first  tremor  of  real  fear  in  the  breasts  of  the  officers 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  of  the  danger  of  losing  suprem- 
acy in  the  Northwest.   They  did  their  work  well. 

But  it  was  Whitman  who  brought  the  first  white  American 
woman  to  this  State.  Mrs.  Spaulding  being  ill,  had  to  travel 
more  slowdy,  and  did  not  arrive  until  a  day  or  two  later.  It  was 
AA'hitman  who  brought  the  first  wagon  across  the  plains  to  this 
State,  and,  if  he  did  not  personally  drive  it  all  the  way  himself, 
he  directed  its  progress  over  the  most  difficult  parts  and  caused 
it  to  be  brought  the  rest. 

It  was  Whitman  who  took  his  life  in  his  hands  and  crossed 
the  great  and  terrible  wilderness  in  the  dead  of  winter,  going 
direct  to  Washington  City.  He  used  his  influence  and  informa- 
tion at  a  most  important  time,  as  Lee  had  done  five  years  before 
him,  for  the  saving  of  Oregon.  It  was  W^hitmian  who  as  a  guide, 
as  physician  to  the  sick,  and  as  friend  to  everyone,  did  so  much 
to  bring  the  first  train  of  emigrant  wagons  across  the  plains  to 
Oregon,  and  who,  at  the  most  critical  juncture,  saved  it  from 
being  abandoned  or  turned  aside  to  the  sunny  climes  of  the 
South.  And  it  was  Whitman  who,  having  done  what  he  could 
for  his  country  and  the  existence  of  his  mission,  settled  down 
faithfully  and  earnestly  to  do  good  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
the  lowly,  and,  when  the  spirit  of  revenge  was  abroad  in  the 
land,  was  made"  the  victim  of  the  hate  of  a  few  unreasoning,  ren- 
egade savages,  who  slew  their  best  friend.   A  martyr  to  his  coun- 
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try,  he  gave  his  life.  Who  did  more?  Lee  and  Whitman  were 
warm  personal  friends. 

It  was  among  her  Methodist  sisters  of  the  lower  country 
that  ^Irs.  Whitman  made  her  home  w^hile  her  husband  was 
threading  those  wilds  and  defiles  of  the  great  desert  in  the  dead 
of  winter.  Uncertain  of  his  return,  or  even  of  his  life,  she  sought 
solace  and  comfort  with  the  ladies  of  his  mission.  It  were  base 
to  disparage  one  for  the  glorification  of  the  other.  But  with 
such  a  record,  wdio  will  deny  that  the  name  of  Dr.  Marcus  Whit- 
man deserves  a  high  place  in  the  arch  of  fame,  if  his  be  not,  in- 
deed, the  honor  of  the  keystone?  Were  he  alive  to-day,  who 
would  be  more  ready  to  place  a  diadem  on  the  brows  of  the  first 
Christian  martyrs  of  the  Northwest  Coast,  Dr.  Marcus  and  ]\Irs. 
Narcissa  A\"hitman,  than  their  fellow-laborer  and  fellow-citizen, 
the  self-sacrificing,  devoted  pioneer  missionary,  Rev.  Jason  Lee ! 
Brothers  they  were,  both  gave  their  services,  one  his  life. 

But  while  we  meet  here  to-day  to  pay  our  tributes  to  the 
memories  '"^f  the  sainted  dead  of  our  own  race,  let  us  not  forget 
that  somewhere — like  Closes  of  old,  "Xo  one  knows  of  his  sep- 
ulchre until  this  day" — but  somewhere,  perchance  on  a  lonely 
peak  of  his  mountain  home,  overlooking  the  vast  domain  lying 
to  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  distant  west,  peopled  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  thriving  citizens,  whose  prosperity  he  had 
much  to  do  in  securing  to  them — somewhere,  in  an  unknown 
and  unmarked  grave,  lie  the  bones  of  one  who,  moved  upon  by 
the  Great  Spirit  of  all  good  to  seek  in  his  blind  way  for  more 
light,  touched  a  spring  which  set  in  motion  infiuences  that  pro- 
duced such  marvelous  results.  A  noble  scion  of  the  most  su- 
perior tribe  of  Indians  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  he  did  his  part, 
and  did  it  well. 

This  narrative  of  the  past  to  which  you  have  listened  is  not 
merely  an  interesting  story.  It  is  more  than  that — it  is  a  chal- 
lenge. A  challenge  to  us,  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  what  our  fore- 
fathers have  done  for  the  land  in  which  we  dwell — a  challenge 
that  we,  too,  do  our  part  in  the  battle,  of  life  as  they  did  their. 

AMiat  are  the  needs  of  the  hour?  What  are  we  called  upon 
to  do?  If  you  will  pardon  the  suggestion,  I  would  like  to  say 
in  this  line  of  what  lias  been  done,  that  when  those  public- 
spirited  nien  founded  institutions  of  learning,  they  not  only  pro- 
vided for  the  then  present  needs  of  the  country,  but  also  laid 
foundations  for  the  future.  The  Oregon  Institute,  Tualatin 
Acadcmv,  and  Whitman  Seminary  were  sufficient  for  the  time, 
and  were  also  foundations  upon  v.hich  have  grown  the  institu- 
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tions  of  to-day.  Our  forefathers  saw  the  future  and  provided 
for  it.  From  our  vantage  ground  we,  too,  can  see  down  the 
vista  of  the  future  and  with  considerable  certainty  realize  its 
needs.  Where  now  there  are  thousands  there  will  be  millions 
of  people  leading  busy,  active,  responsible  lives.  When  the 
Willamette  A^alley,  the  garden  spot  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  shall 
be  thickly  dotted  over  with  happy  homes,  when  upon  the  finest 
sheet  of  water  in  the  world  shall  ride  thousands  of  vessels  car- 
rying the  produce  of  this  vast  Inland  Empire,  as  well  as  the  man- 
ufactures of  the  magnificent  forests  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  when  industries  and  commerce 
shall  be  so  developed  that  the  Northwest  Pacific  Coast  shall 
have  a  commanding  influence,  not  only  over  the  United  States 
but  over  the  world,  then  there  w^ill  be  great  demands  for  men — 
real  men,  men  of  brain,  well  trained — but  above  all  men  of  sterl- 
ing worth  and  character.  Where  shall  they  be  found?  They  nat- 
urally must  be  born,  bred  and  trained  in  what  was  Old  Oregon. 
The  mission  of  the  Christian  collecre  and  universitv  is  as  neces- 
sary  to-day  as  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago.  It  fills  a  place  as 
much  needed  as  ever  and  of  importance  that  Avill  be  increased 
in  the  same  ratio  as  will  be  the  growth  of  business  and  popula- 
tion on  this  Coast,  The  religious  schools  of  the  West  have  hard 
struggles  to  compete  with  the  State  schools,  wdth  their  generous 
financial  support.  They  sorely  need  and  must  have,  if  they  are 
to  do  the  work  so  g^reatly  needed,  large  endowment,  the  income 
of  which  will  enable  them  to  command  the  best  talent  and  to 
secure  ample  equipment,  that  they  may  thoroughly  train  young 
men  and  3-oung  women  for  the  arduous,  responsible,  and  most 
important  duties  of  the  future.  Let  us  rally  to  the  support  of 
the  institutions  planted  by  our  fathers.  With  Willamette  Uni- 
versity, the  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  the  noble  Lee  and  his 
associates,  and  AA'hitman  College,  erected  in  memory  of  the 
martyred  AVhitman — one  for  Oregon  and  one  for  AA^ashington — • 
amply  endowed,  what  power  for  needed  good  they  would  be- 
come !  One  in  the  garden  spot  of  the  Northwest — the  other  in 
tills  most  highly  favored  valley,  with  its  mountain  breezes,  giv- 
ing health  and  mental  energy  to  the  students  within  its  walls, 
what  better  locations  could  1)e  found  and  upon  w^hat  better  foun- 
dations could  they  be  built?  May  not  the  favored  recipients  of 
what  has  been  done  for  us  inspire  us  to  emulate  and  imitate  the 
virtues  and  characters  of  these  noble  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
long  ago? 

EDWIN  EELLS. 
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EXPANSION  OF  THE  DEWEY  DECIMAL  SYSTEM  OF 
CLASSIFICATION  FOR  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST. 

The  following'  expansion  of  the  Dewey  Classi^cation  has 
been  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton Library  in  classifying  its  books  and  pamphlets  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Xorthwest.  At  the  request  of  neighboring 
librarians,  its  publication  is  permitted  with  the  thought  that  it 
may  pro\'e  helpful.  It  is  not  expected  that  its  field  of  usefulness 
will  extend  outside  of  the  region  of  Old  Oregon. 

The  University  of  Washington  Library  employs  the  Dewey 
Decimal  Classification,  a  system  now  in  general  use  in  the 
Northwest,  as  well  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  L'nited  States 
and  abroad.  One  of  the  most  admirable  features  of  this  well- 
known  system  is  its  expansiveness  by  use  of  further  decimals, 
permitting  subdivision  and  growth.  It  has  thus  been  possible, 
without  the  change  of  any  numbers  now  in  use,  to  add  such  ex- 
tensions to  the  Dewey  numbers  as  provide  for  the  special  topics 
and  regions  of  the  Pacific  Xortliwest. 

Hoping  to  make  clear  the  scope  and  purpose  of  this  classifica- 
tion, a  few  words  of  explanation  are  offered : 

1.  This  is  an  expansion  only;  not  an  entire  system.  It  is 
not  to  be  used  independently,  but  strictly  as  a  supplement  to 
Dewey.  AAHiile  no  Dewey  numbers  are  used  with  changed  mean- 
ings, it  should  be  noted  that  the  Dewey  979.5,  Oregon,  is  taken 
to  mean  Oregon  in  its  early  significance,  covering  the  entire  re- 
gion between  the  parallels  of  42  degrees  and  54  degrees.  40 
minutes,  north  latitude,  and  extending  from  the  Rocky  ]\Ioun- 
tains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  thus  becomes  tlie  number  for 
general  Pacific  Xorthwest  History,  and  the  State  of  Oregon  is 
limited  to  979.53. 

2.  In  subdividing,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  follow  as 
closely  as  possible  the  spirit  of  the  Dewey  system.  County  sub- 
divisions have  been  worked  out  for  the  States  of  Oregon.  Wash- 
ington. Idaho  and  }^Iontana,  and  the  general  scheme  of  grouping 
by  counties  has  been  followed.  Where  possible,  unassigned 
])laces  are  pro\ided  for  future  division  of  large  counties  into 
smaller  ones. 

3.  In  providing  for  S[)ccial  topics,  only  the  broadest  and 
most  obviously  necessary  sr.bjects  ha\-e  been  given  nnnd)ers. 

(HG) 
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For  the  ordinary  library,  a  too  minute  classification  is  to  be  dis- 
couraged. Ih-oader  heads  give  fewer  alphabets  through  which 
a  patron  must  look  for  a  given  book  upon  the  shelf.  A  careful 
use  of  book  numbers  tends  to  bring  together  nearly  related 
])Ooks,  and  thus  answers  many  of  the  purposes  of  classifica: ion. 
For  those  who  wish,  howc\er,  to  classify  more  closely,  further 
subdivision  can  be  made. 

4.  ^klany  books  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
the  Northwest  are  most  serviceable  when  classified  with  the 
subject  to  which  they  chiefly  contribute.  Xo  provision  is  here 
made  for  such  books,  it  being  expected  that  the  Dewey  system 
will  be  followed  without  change  and  that  the  library  catalog  will 
bring  the  histor}'  student's  attention  to  such  resources.  AVhen 
for  any  reason  such  books  are  attracted  to  a  Northwest  History 
collection,  they  are  to  be  given  the  General  Northwest  History 
number,  979.5,  unless  other  provision  has  been  made. 

5.  In  the  L'niversity  of  W^ashington  Library,  description  and 
travel  are  placed  with  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Libraries  wisliing  to  separate  travel  from  history  have  only  to 
follow  the  Dewey  plan  of  inserting  i  after  the  initial  9,  at  the 
same  time  remo\'ing  the  decimal  point  one  place  to  the  left.  Ex- 
planation of  this  plan  is  given  in  Dewey's  Decimal  Classifica- 
tion in  a  note  opposite  914-919. 

6.  Special  topics  and  special  regions  have  been  assigned  for 
the  State  of  A\^ashington.  For  special  topics  and  localities  of 
other  States,  unassigncd  numbers  are  provided.  In  libraries 
making  a  specialty  of  their  own  State  history,  these  numbers 
can  be  used  according  to  their  own  peculiar  needs.  Knowledge 
of  local  affairs  and  of  the  literature  to  be  classified  will  determine 
what  is  needed.  It  is  not  expected  that  any  library  w^ill  care  to 
use  such  special  topics  for  States  other  than  its  own. 

CHARLES  SMITH. 
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<)78.G  -MOXTANA. 
.600  Periodicals. 
.GOG  Societies. 

.Gl      SPECL\L  TOPICS.    To  be  assigned  when  needed. 

.611 

.612 

.613 

.614 

.615 
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.616 

.617 

.618 

.619 

.62 

.621 

.622 

.623 

.624 

.625 

.626 

.627 

.628 

.629 

.63 

978.631 
.632 
\634 
.635 
.636 
.637 
.638 
.64 
.641 
.642 
.643 
.644 
.645 
.646 
.647 
.648 
.65 
.651 
.652 
.653 
.654 
.655 
.656 
.657 
.60 
.661, 
.662 
.003 
.004 
.605 
.67 
.671 
.072 
.073 
.074 
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A, 


SPECIAL  LOCALITIES.  To  be  assig:neci  when  needed  and 
to  cover  the  literature  relating  to  areas  vv'iise  boundaries  are 
not  coincident  with  county  lines. 


CENTRAL  WESTERN  AND   NORTHWESTERN  COUN- 
TIES. 

Flathead.  Kalispell. 
Missoula.    Missoula  (City). 
Lewis  and  Clark. 

Helena.  • 
Powell. 
Granite. 

Ravelli.    Hamilton.  . ' 

SOUTHWESTERN  COUNTIES. 
Beaverhead.  Dillon. 
Deer  I-odge.'  Anaconda. 
Silver  Bow. 

Butte. 
Jefferson. 
Broadwater. 
Gallatin, 
^•ladison. 

NORTH  CENTRAL  COUNTIES. 
Teton. 
Chouteau. 


Fergus.  Lewiston. 

Meagher. 

Cascade. 

Great  Falls. 
SOUTH  CENTRAL  COUNTIES. 

Park.  Livingston. 

Sweetgrass.    Big  Timber. 

Carbon.    Red  Lodge. 

Yellov.'stone. 

Crow  Indian.  Billings. 
N  O  R  T  H  E  A  S 1  ^  E  R  N  C  O  U  N  T I E  S . 

Valley.  Glasgow. 


Dawson.  Glendive. 
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.675 
.676 


.677 

.6S     SOUTHEASTERN  COUNTIES. 
.681  Rosebud.  Forsyth. 

.682  .  .  ■  ,  , 

.683 

.684  Custer.    iMiles  City. 

.685  / 

.686 

.687 

979.         PACIFIC.     Place  here  general  works  on  the   Pacific  Coast. 

e.  g.,  Greenhow's  Oregon  and  California. 
.05  Periodicals. 
.06  Societies. 
.1  ARIZONA. 
.2  UTAH. 
.3  NEVADA. 
.4  CALIFORNIA. 
979.5       OLD    OREGON.     GENERAL    NORTHWEST  HISTORY, 

covering  the  region  between  the  parallels  of  42  degrees  and 

54  degrees  and  forty  minutes,  north  latitude,  and  from  the 

Rock}-  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
,505  Periodicals. 
.506  Societies. 
.51     SPECIAL  TOPICS. 

.511  Early  discoveries  and  explorations  by  water.    See  also  998, 

Arctic  regions. 

.512  Early  explorations   (land).     Lewis  and  Clark.  Westward 

explorations  not  limited  to  this  territory  are  here  in- 
cluded when  of  primary  importance  to  the  history  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

.513  The  fur  trade.    Trapping.  - 

.514  The  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

.515  The  colonizing  movement. 

.516  The  missionaries,  their  part  in  colonizing  the  section  and 

their  work  v.ith  the  Indians.    Whitman  Controversy. 

.517  .  Native  races.  The  Indian  wars.  See  970.1  to  970.6  for  all 
works  not  definitely  limited  to  the  Pacific  Northwest: 
970.2  and  970. are  to  prevail  over  979.517.  Use  970.7 
for  Indian  language. 

.518  Boundaries.    Controversies  and  settlement  of  claims. 

.519  Biographies  of  men  closely  associated  with  the  region. 

.52     SPECIAL  LOCALITIES. 

.521  Columbia  river  and  valley. 

.522  Willamette  valley. 

.523  Puget  Sound,  covering  the  field  down  to  1853.    For  period 

since  1853,  see  979.723. 
.524  British  Columbia.    Victoria.    Vancouver  City, 

.525  Vancouver  Island. 

.526  Nootka  Sound. 
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.528 
.529 

979.53      OREGON.  T.imited  to  the  present  State  of  Oregon,  1S53 — date. 
.5305  Periodicals. 
.530G  Societies. 
.531    SPECIAL  TOPICS. 

.5311  . 

.5312 

.5313 

.5314  •  . 

.5315 
.531.6 
.5317 
.5318 
.5319 
.532 
.5321 
.5322 
.5323 
.5324 
.5325 
.5326 


SPECIAL  LOCALITIES. 


.5328 
.5329 

979.54  NORTHWESTERN  COUNTIES. 

.541  '  Clatsop. 

.542  Columbia. 

.543  Tillamook. 

.544  Washington  and  Yamhill. 

.545  ^Multnomah. 

.546  Portland. 

.547  Clackamas. 

.548  ]\Iarion. 

.549  Polk. 

.55  CENTRAL  WESTERN  COUNTIES. 

.551  Lincoln. 

.552  Benton.  Corvallis. 

.553  Linn.  Albany. 

.554  Lane.  Eugene. 

.555 

.56  SOUTHWESTERN  COUNTIES. 

.5GJ  Douglass.  Roseburg. 

.562  Jackson.  Jacksonville. 

.563  Jospchine. 

.564  Curry. 

.565  Coos.  Coquille. 

NORTH  CENTRAL  COUNTIES. 


.571  Wasco.    The  Dalles. 
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.573 
.574 
.575 
.576 
.577 
.58 
.581 
.582 
.583 
.584 
.585 
.586 
.587 
.588 
.50 
.591 
.592 
.593 
.594 
.595 
.596 
.597 
.598 
.599 
979.G 
.605 
.606 
.61 
.611 
.612 
.613 
.614 
.615 
.616 
.617 
.618 
.619 
.62 
.621 
'  .622 
.633 
.624 
.625 
.626 
.627 
.628 
.629 
.63 
.631 
.632 
.633 


Sherman. 

Gilliam. 

Morrow. 

Wheeler. 

Crook. 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTHEASTERN  COUNTIES. 
Klamath. 

Lake. 

Harney. 

Malheur. 

NORTHEASTERN  COUNTIES. 
Umatilla.  Pendleton. 

Union. 
Wallowa. 

Baker.    Baker  City. 
Grant. 


IDAHO. 

Periodicals. 

Societies. 
SPECIAL  TOPICS. 


SPECIAL  LOCALITIES. 


NORTHERN  COUNTIES. 
Kootenai.    Coeur  d'Alcne. 
Shr);shonc.  Wallace. 
Latah.  Moscow. 
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.634  Nez  Perces. 

.635  Idaho. 

.64  SOUTHWESTERN  COUNTIES. 

.641  Washington. 

.642  Boise. 

.643  Canyon. 

.644  Ada. 

.645  Boise  City. 

.646  Elmore. 

.647  Owyhee. 

.648 

.649 

.65  SOUTH  CENTRAL  COUNTIES. 

.651  Lemhi. 

.652  \ 

.653  Custer.  ' 
.654 

.655  Blaine. 
-656 

.657  Lincoln. 

.658  Cas=;ia. 
.659 

.66  SOUTHEASTERN  COUNTIES. 

.661  Fremont. 

.662 

.663  Bingham.  . 

.664  •  ' 

.665  Bannock. 
.666 

.667  Oneida. 

.668  Bear  Lake. 
.669 

979.7  WASHINGTON. 

.705  Periodicals. 

.706  Societies. 

.71  SPECIAL  TOPICS. 

.711  Marine  history.    Ship-building.    Lighthouses.  Disasters. 

.712  Fishing  industry. 

.713  Agriculture.  Irrigation. 

.714  Lumber  industry.    Forest  reserves. 

.715  ^Mining. 

.716  Railroads.  Material  about  steam  railway  transportation  in 
the  State.  The  building  of  the  roads.  Government  aid. 
Litigations.  Publications  issued  by  the  railroads  are 
classified  with  the  subject  treated. 

.717  Native  races.    See  also  079.517. 

.718 

.719  Biographies  of  men  closely  associated  with  the  history  of 

the  State. 

.72  SPECIAL  LOCALITIES. 
72 1 
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.722  The  Olympic  ^[ountains. 

.723  Puget  Sound,  1S.)3— date.    For  early  history,  see  979.523. 

.724  The  Cascade  Mountains. 

.725  Mount  Rainier,  called  also  ]Mt.  Tacoma, 

.726 

.727 

.728  The  Inland  Empire. 
.729 

979.73     NORTHWESTERN  COUNTIES. 

.731  Whatcom. 
'    .732  Bellingham. 

.733  Skagit. 

.734  Snohomish. 

.735  Everett. 

.736  San  Juan. 

.737  Island. 

.738  Clallam.    Port  Angeles. 
.739 

.74     MIDDLE  WESTERN  COUNTIES. 

.741  Kitsap. 

.742  King. 

.743  Seattle. 

.744  Pierce. 

,745  Tacoma. 

.746  Thurston.  Olympia. 

.747  Mason. 

.748  Chehalis.     Aberdeen.     Grays  Harbor. 

.749  Jefferson.     Port  Townsend. 

.75     SOUTHW^ESTERN  COUNTIES. 

.751  Lewis.     Chehalis.  Centralia. 

.752 

.753  Skamania. 
.754 

.755  Clarke.    Vancouver,  ' 

.756  Cowlitz. 

.757  Wahkiakum. 

.758  Pacific.  '  Willapa  Harbor. 

.759 

.76     NORTH  CENTRAL  COUNTIES. 

.761  Okanogan. 

.762 

.763 

.764  Chelan.  Wenatchee. 
.765 

•    .766  Douglas. 
.767 
.768 
.760 

.77     SOUTH  CENTRAL  COUNTIES. 

.771  Kittitas. 

.772  Ellensburg. 

.773  Yakima. 
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.774  North  Yakima. 

.775  Klickitat.  Goldendale. 

.776 

.tit 

.778 

979.7S     NORTHEASTERN  COUNTIES. 

.781  Ferry. 

.782  Stevens.  Colville. 

.783  Lincoln.  Davenport. 

.784  Spokane. 
.785  Spokane  City. 

.786 
.787 

.79     SOUTHEASTERN  COUNTIES. 

.791  Adams.  Ritzville. 

.792  Whitman.    Colfax.    Garfield.    Pullman.  Palouse. 

.793  Asotin. 

.794  Garfield.     Pomeroy.  / 

.795  Columbia.  ' 

.796  Walla  Walla.    Walla  Walla  City.  '  \ 

.rc97  Frnn^din.  "  ,  '  ' 

.798 

.799 

979.8  ALASKA. 

.805  Periodicals. 

.306  Societies. 

.81    'SPECIAL  TOPICS.  ■ 

.811  Boundary  questions. 

.812 


.814 
.815 
.816 
.817 
.818 
.819 

.82  SPECIAL  LOCALITIES. 
.821 
.822 
.823 
.824 
.825 
.826 
.827 
.828 
.  .829 

.S?,-89    Left  vacant  for  subsequent  county  subdivisions. 
970.9  THE   YUKON.     With  reference  from  971.2.     This  is  left 

vacant  below  awaiting-  its  development  before  further  sub- 
division. Works  covering:  both  Alaska  and  the  ^'ukon  are 
classified  970.8  unless  the  treatment  of  Alaska  is  only  inci- 
dental. 
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INDEX. 


A 

Aberdeen,  Wash  970. 74S 

Ada  County,  Idaho  970.644 

Adams   County,  Wash...  070.701 

Agriculture,  Washington  070.713 

Alaska  !  970.8 

Periodicals   070.805 

Societies  070.806 

Special  localities   070.82-0 

Special  topics  070.S1-0 

Albany,  Oregon  070.55:3 

Anaconda,  ]\Iont  978.642 

Arizona   070.1 

Asotin  County,  Wash  070.703 

B 

Baker  City,  Oregon  070.505 

Baker  Count3^  Oregon  070.505 

Bannock  County,  Idaho  070.665 

Bear  Lake  County,  Idaho  979.668 

Beaverhead  County,  Mont  978.641 

Bellinghani,  Wash  ;  070.732 

Benton  County,  Oregon  970.552 

Big  Timber,  Mont  078.662 

Billings,  ^tont  078.665 

Bingham  County,  Idaho  079.663 

Biography.    Old  Oregon  070.510 

Biography.     Washington   070.710 

Blaine  County,  Idaho   070.655 

Boise  City,  Idaho  070.645 

Boise  County,  Idaho  070.642 

Boundaries  of  .\laska  070.811 

Boundaries.    N.  W.  Histcrrv^  970.518 

British  Columbia.    N.  W.  History  070.524 

Broadwater  County,  ^lont  078.646 

Butte,   Mont  -  978.644 

C 

California   :  *-  ..979.4 

Canyon  County,   Idaho  079.643 

Carbon,  Mont  -  97S.6()3 

Cascade  Comity,  .Mont  978. (')56 

Cascade  Mountains  979.724 

Cassia  County,  Idaho  979.658 

Ccntralia,  Wa:^h  979.751 

Chchalis  County,  Wash  970.748 

Chehalis,  Wa>h  979.751 
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Chelan   County,  Wash  „  „  _  979.764 

Chouteau  County,  Mont  978.652 

Clackamas  County,  Oregon  979.547 

Clallam  County,  Wash    _  979.738 

Clarke  County,  Wash  979.755 

Clatsop  County,  Oregon  „  979.541 

Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  979.631 

Colfax,  Wash  „  _  _  979.792 

Colonizing  movement.     N.  W.  History  979.515 

Columbia  County.  Oregon  _  ..979.542 

Columbia  County,  Wash  „  :  979.795 

Columbia  River.    N.  W.  History  _    979.521 

Colville,  Wash  979.7S2 

Coos  County,  Oregon  „    979.565 

Coquille.  Oregon  979.565 

Corvallis,    Oregon    979.552 

Cowlitz  County,  Wash    979.756 

Crook  County,  Oregon    979.577 

Crow  Indian  County,  Mont    978.665 

Curry  County,  Oregon     979.564 

Custer  County.-  Idaho    979.653 

Custer  County,  Mont    978.684 

D 

Dalles  (The),  Oregon    979.571 

Davenport,  Wash    979.783 

Dawson-  County,  Mont  -  -   978.674 

Deer  Lodge  County,  :\Iont    978.642 

Dillon,   Mont    978.641 

Douglass  County,  Oregon    „...979.561 

Douglas  County,  W^ash    979.766 

E 

Ellensburg.  Wash    979.772 

Elmore  County,  Idaho  979.646 

Eugene,  Oregon  ~  979.554 

Everett,  Wash  979.735 

F 

Fergus  County,  ^lont  -  -  978.654 

Fer^y  County,  Wash  979.781 

Fishing  Industry,  Washington  979.712 

Flathead  County,  Moni  -  978.631 

Forest  Reserves,  Washington  V.  _  979.714 

Forsyth.  Mont  978.681 

Franklin  County,  Wash  979.797 

Fremont  County,  Idaho  ~  979.661 

Fur  Trade   (The)  979.513 

G 

Gallatin  County.  Mont  978.647 

Garfield  County,  Wash  979.794 
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Garfield,  Wash  „  979.792 

General  Northwest  History  979.5 

Periodicals   979.505 

Societies   _  „  „  979.506 

Gilliam  County,  Oregon  979.574 

Glasgow.  Mont  97S.671 

Glendive,   ^Vlont  97S.674 

Goldendale,  Wash  979.775 

Granite   County,   ]vlont  978.637 

Grant  County,  Oregon  _  979.597 

Grays  Harbor,  Wash  979. 74S 

Great  Falls,  Mont  978.657 

H 

Hamilton,  ]Mont  „...97S.03S 

Harney  County,  Oregon  979.585 

Helena,  ^Mont  978.635 

Hudson  Bay  Co  :  979.514 

I. 

Idaho  979.6 

Periodicais   979.605 

Societies  ^  979.606 

Special  localities  979.62-9 

Special  topics  979.61-9 

Idaho  County,  Idaho  979.635 

Indian  Languages,  N.  W.  History  970.7 

Indian  Tribes,  N.  W.  History  970.3 

Indian  Wars,  N.  W.  History  979.517 

Indians,  „N.  W.  History  979.517 

Indians,  Washington   979.717 

Indians,  Government  vs  970.5 

Indians,  Lives  of  :  970.2 

Inland  Empire,  Washington  979.728 

Irrigation,  Washington   979.713 

Island  County.  Wash  979,737 

J 

Jackson  County.  Oregon  ■■  979.562 

Jcicksonville,  Oregon   979.562 

Jefferson  County,  Mont  ■-  078.645 

Jefferson  County,  Wash  979.719 

Josephine  County,  Oregon  979.563 

K 

Kalispell,   :^lont  978.631 

King  County,  Wash  -  979.742 

Kitsap  County,  Wash  979.741 

Kittitas  County,  Wa>h  979.771 

Klamath  County,  Oregon  979.581 

Klickitat  County,  Wash  979.775 

Ko')tenai    County,    Idaho  9':9.6:n 
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L 

Lake  County.  Oregon   '.  ,  07y.o8;j 

Lane  Coinity,  Oregon  979.5:)-l: 

Latah  County,  Idaho    979.63:) 

Lemhi  County.  Idaho  079.651 

Lewis  County,  Wash  „  979.751 

Lewis  and  Clark  County,  Mont    978.634 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  979.512 

Lewiston,    [Nlont    978.654 

Lighthouses.  Washington  „  979.711 

Lincohi  County,  Idaho   *  979.657 

Lincohi  Count}-,  Oregon    979.551 

Lincoln  County,  Washington    979.78.3 

Linn  County,  Oregon  979.553 

Livingston,  3.Iont  "    978.661 

Lumber  Industry,  Washington    979.714 

'  M 

Madison  County,  Mont  ,,.  979.648 

^Malheur  County,  Oregon  979.587 

Ivlarine   History,  Washington    979.711 

Marion  County,  Oregon    979.548 

Mason  County,  Wash    979.747 

Meagher  County,  ]\Iont  978.655 

I^Iiles  City,   :Mont  978.684 

Mining,  Washington  979.715 

■Missionary  3iIovement.  X.  W.  History  ,  979.516 

Missoula  County,  :\Iont  978.632 

jNIissouIa,  ]^Lont  978.632 

^Montana   .:,  978.6 

Periodicals  978.605 

Societies  978.606 

Special  localities'  978.62-9 

Special  topics  978.61-0 

Morrow  County,  Oregon  979.575 

Moscow.  Idaho    079.633 

Mount  Rainier  979.725 

Mount  Tacoma     979.725 

IMultnomah  County,  Oregon   970.545 

N 

Native  Races.    N.  W.  History  079.517 

Native  Races.    Washington  079.717 

Nevada  _  :  070.3 

Nez  Perces  County,  Idaho    070.634 

Nootka  Sound   >  070.526 

North  Yakima,  Wash  070.774 

Northwest  (The)  070.5 

O 

Okanogan  County,  Wash  ..>.  070.761 

Old  Oregon   070.5 
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Olympia,  \\"ashington   979.740 

Olympic   ^fountains  979.722 

Oneida  County,  Idaho  979. G67 

Oregon  (State)   979.53 

Periodicals  979.5305 

Societies  ,  979.5306 

Special  localities   979.5321-9 

Special  topics   979.5311-9 

OwA'hee  Counry,  Idaho   979.047 

P 

Pacific  Coast   979. 

Periodicals   -  979.05 

Societies   979.06 

Pacific  CouiUy,  Wash  .979.758 

Pacific  Northwest   979.5 

Periodicals  ;  979.505 

Societies   :  979.506 

Pacific  Slope  979. 

Pacific  States   979. 

Palouse,  Washington  979.792 

Park  Counl},  ^I^.rit  97S.G61 

Pendleton,  Oregon   979.591 

Pierce  County,  Wash  979.744 

Polk  County,  Oregon   979.549 

Pomeroy.  Washington   979.794 

Port  Angeles,  Wash  979.738 

Port  Townsend,  Wash  979.749 

Portland,  Oregon   979.546 

Powell  County,  :\[ont  978.636 

Puget  Sound.    N.  W.  History  _  979.523 

Puget  Sound,     Washington  979.723 

Pullman,  Washington   979.792 

R 

Railroads.     Washington   979.710 

Ravelli  County,  :\[ont  978.638 

Red   Lodge,   ^lont  978.663 

Ritzville.   Wash  979.791 

Rosebud  County.  Mont  978.081 

Roseburg,  Oregon   979.561 

S 

San  Juan  County,  Wash  :  979.736 

Seattle,    Wash  979.743 

Sherman  County,  Oregon  979.573 

Ship  Building.     Washington  979.711 

Shoshone  County,  Idaho  979.032 

Silver  Bow  County,  ^[ont  978.643 

Skagit  County,  Wash  979.733 

Skamania  County,  Wa^h  979.753 

Snohomish  Countv,  Wash  979.734 
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Spokane  County,  Wash  979.784 

Spokane,  Washington   979.785 

Stevens  County,  Wash  979.783 

Sweetgrass  County,  Mont  978.662 

T 

Tacoma,   Wash  979.745 

Teton  County,  Mont  978.651 

The  Dalles,  Oregon  979.571 

Thurston  County.  \\'ash  979.746 

Tillamook  County,  Oregon  _  979.543 

Trapping.    N.  W.  History  '  979.513 

U 

Umatilla   County.   Oregon  979.591 

Union  County,  Oregon  979.593 

Utah  :  979.2 

V 

Valley  County,  Mom  978.671 

Vancouver,  B.  C  -  979.524 

Vancouver,  Wash  979.755 

Vancouver  Island  979.525 

Victoria,  B.  C  979.524 

W 

Wahkiakum  Co.,  Wash  979.757 

Wallace,  Idaho   979.632 

Walla  Walla  County.  Wash  979.796 

Walla  Walla,  Wash  979.796 

Wallowa  County.  Oregon   979.594 

Wasco  County,  Oregon   979.571 

Washington   979.7 

Periodicals   979.705 

Societies   ;  979.706 

Special  localities   979.72-9 

Special  topics   979.71-9 

Washington  County,  Idaho  979.641 

Washington  County.  Oregon  979.544 

Wenatchee,    Wash  979.764 

Whatcom  County,  Wash  979.731 

Wheeler  County.  Oregon  979.576 

Whitman  Controversy   979.516 

Whitman  County,  Wash  979.792 

Willamette    Valley   979.522 

Willapa   Harbor   979.75S 

Y 

Yakima  County.  \Va^h  979.773 

Yamhill  County.  Oregon  979.541 

Yellowstone,    Mont  978.664 

Yukon  (The)   079.9 


DOCUMENTS. 


The  Hudson  Bay  Company  documents  collected  by  Mrs.  Eva 
Emery  Dye  in  the  preparation  of  her  book  on  ]\IcDonald  of  Ore- 
gon are  continued  in  this  department. 


Fear  of  Losing  British  America. 

•  Archibald  ^^IcDonald  is  evidently  writing  to  his  friend 
John  rvIcLeod  in  this  letter.  Readers  will  notice  how  he  hints 
at  the  possibility  of  His  Majesty's  losing-  his  possessions  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic : 

Fort  Langley,  20th  Feb'y,  1833. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Without  going  into  a  long  preface  about  it,  let  me  inform  you 
that  your  kind  letter  of  March  last  came  duly  to  hand,  and  much 
gratified  was  I  to  learn  that  you  and  your  were  safely  landed 
in  one  of  His  Britannic  Alajesty's  Canadian  Domains.  That  wing 
of  the  country  however  being  rather  new  to  us  all  in  this  part  of 
the  world  you  might  have  said  a  little  more  about  it, — Chicout- 
imy — where  is  Chicoutimy?  why.  you  tell  me  tis  near  the  seat 
of  Government,  but  more  out  of  the  way  of  news  than  even 
Kamloops — if  this  be  the  case  tis  what  classical  characters  would 
call  a  great  anomaly.  But  blaster  John  if  the  truth  were  kriown 
you  have  the  Quebec  jMercury  &  ]\Iontreal  Herald  wet  from  the 
press  the  2'd  &  3'd  niorning  after  their  publication  and  of  course 
have  become  brimfull  with  Canadian  polotics — by  the  by  to  all 
appearance  a  most  fertile  subject  of  discussion  in  these  days,  so 
much  so,  that,  if  he  does  not  look  sharp  His  Majesty  will  ere 
long  be  apt  to  loose  his  valuable  domains  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

As  the  Kings  posts — the  Seignories  and  all  that  is  great  and 
good  along  that  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is  now  ours  1 
hope  we  'shall  soon  have  a  Maming  account  of  your  profits  in 
order  to  make  up  the  full  extent  of  first  expectations  on  our  side. 
Do  not  however  imagine  that  1  insinuate  by  this  that  we  our- 
seh'es  are  making  a  loosing  business  of  it — on  the  contrary  west 
side  the  mountains  last  year  cleared,  20.000  £  and  this.  I  expect 
it  will  do  just  as  good.  Still  T  would  not  be  sorry  that  all  the 
Factors  who  liave  heretofore  in  snug  corners  distinguished  them- 
selves for  liaving  made  good  and  profitable  returns,  were  sent  to 
the  X  \y  Coast  or  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  then  they  would 
see  the  difference  of  making  out  a  shining  bill-sheet.  IL-re,  this 
year,  in  the  face  of  3  American  vessels  we  collected  2.000  skins. 
Xass  in  (3p])<')sition  to  no  less  than  7  got  as  much  besides  i.ooo 
picked  up  bv  each  of  our  own  vessels— but  then  they  cost  dear, 
r.h         '  (.101) 
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near  2  dollars  for  made  Beaver.  Will  you  trade  be  much  cheaper? 
I  presume  not.  for  I  understand  your  }\[icmacs  from  the  opposite 
shore  knew  how  to  value  their  Beaver  &  to  teach  the  natives  of 
the  district  a  j^ood  lesson  also.  ^Ir.  Connolly  does  not  write  me, 
but  I  believe  so  far  from  his  being  in  a  dying  state  last  Spring, 
he  was  about  taking  to  himself  a  better  half,  and  thereby  con- 
templating, health — wealth  and  happiness  at  Tadousac.  I  sup- 
pose T  shall  next  hear  from  you  from  Lake  St.  John  as  I  under- 
stand you  are  to  move  up  that  \vay.  The  same  source  of  infor- 
mation hints  to  me  that  Jerimy  is  the  post  intended  for  me  when 
I  return  from  my  rotation.  Of  course,  unless  you  meet  him 
about  Quebec  or  Montreal  you  see  nothing  of  our  old  English 
River  Bourgeois,  is  he  not  down  near  Anticosti?  He  writes 
no  one  in  the  north  now  a  days.  With  respect  to  my  self  I  at 
the  request  of  our  great  folk  took  passage  in  the  Eagle  last  fall 
from  here — spent  a  month  with  them  in  the  Cohunbia  and  found 
my  way  back  to  the  family  a  few  days  before  Christmas  after 
spending  some  time  in  Puget  sound  looking  out  for  a  place  fit 
for  an  establishment  more  suited  for  our  purpose  than  Fort  Van- 
couver, which,  you  must  understand,  is  in  this  case  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  Doctor  nnd  }vfr.  Ogden  I  believe  got  out  this  spring 
— at  all  events  1  am  directed  to  be  at  \^ancouver  early  next 
month  with  bag  and  baggage  and  whatever  becomes  of  the  Bag- 
gage— goods  and  chattels,  poor  things,  tis  more  than  probable 
I  myself  shall  be  sent  to  fill  up  a  hole  on  the  coast.  They  say  I 
cannot  be  ofl^  with  less  than  15  years  of  the  Columbia.  You 
would  have  understood  from  '\\v.  Herriott  that  he  was  not  to 
come  across  last  fall,  neither  did  Kitson  ; — ^\r.  Heron  as  usual 
stuck  at  Colville  with  Frank  and  Annance  his  aids.  Black  is  at 
our  old  place  Pamburn  at  A\"alla  Walla.  W^ork  continues  to  fol- 
low the  Freemen  in  one  direction  and  ^Michel  la  Frambois  in 
another.  ]vIanson  and  Doctor  Kennedy  compose  Ogdens  stafl"". 
Exclusive  of  all  these  in  Columbia  proper  there  sat  at  table  when 
T  was  at  X'ancouvcr  last  fall — Factor  ^IcL.  and  Finlayson — 
Trader  Couic. — ]\lr.  Da\'id  Douglas,  just  returned  from  Califor- 
nia via  Sandwich  Islands — IMessrs  James  Douglas  of  the  Van- 
couver and  Capt.  TvicXeill  of  the  brig  Lama  (Lately  bought  at 
Waohoo  by  Mr.  Finlayson)  &  two  or  three  mates  besides  these 
w^ere  a  Caj)tain  Wyeith  and  a  ^Ir.  (obliterated)  both  from  Bos- 
ton with  a  party  of  settlers  to  form  a  colony  on  the  Willamette. 
Of  a  great  many  that  started  in  the  expedition  only  9  arrived  at 
the  place  of  destination.  The  plans  intended  for  the  establish- 
ing of  this  colony  you  will  see  at  full  length  described  in  all  the 
American  papers.  To  complete  the  catalogue  of  our  Gcntl'n  in 
this  quarter  I  should  say  that  Capt.  Kipling  with  the  brig  Dyrad 
&  2  mates.  &  Capt.  Sinclair  with  the  schooner  Cadboro  and 
I  mate  v/ere  then  to  the  northward  Yale  is  with  me  here  and 
takes  charge  when  I  leave  the  place — he  will  have  12  men  and 
1  cooper  as  assistant — force  in  my  opinion  adecjuate  to  the  secur- 
it}'  of  tlte  place  as  another  f^stablishment  is  to  be  formed  in  the 
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Sonnri,  In  one  respect  I  regret  leaving  Ft.  Langley — it  is  a  snug 
comfortable  i)iace— but  when  I  hm\  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  see 
and  get  my  little  Roys  to  school — God  bless  them  I  have  now  no 
less  than  five  of  them,  all  in  a  promising  Avay.  Jennie  is  glad  to 
hear  of  Charlotte's  welfare  and  begs  to  be  most  kindly  remem- 
bered to  her.  I  hear  poor  Mr.  Prudent  is  not  too  well  in  health 
—he  wrote  mc  himself  but  did  not  sav  so.  If  I  succeed  wiih  my 
six  men  in  reaching  the  Columbia  safely  T  shall  endeavour  to 
write  you  a  few  lines  on  the  envelope  to  say  how  I  am  likely  to 
be  disposed  of  (.K:c.  &c.  Szc.    ]\[eantime  believe  me  my  Dear  friend 

yiost  sincerely  yours 
(Sgd)        ARCH'D  ^IcDOXALD. 


Appalled  by  Fever. 

John  A\'ork  prefers  all  other  savage  dangers  to  that  of  lead- 
ing a' fe\'er-stricken  party  through  hostile  lands: 

Fort  Vancouver,  24th  Feby.  1834. 

]\Iy  Dear  Edward 

After  an  expedition  of  16  months  I  arrived  here  on  the  29th 
of  October  when  I  had  the  particular  pleasure  of  receiving  your, 
your  very  kind  and  highly  valued  letter  of  the  3rd  Feby.  last 
and  Avas  extreinely  happy  to  hear  of  your  health  and  welfare  and 
that  you  are  getting  on  so  well  and  the  fair  prospects  before  you. 
Accept  m}-  best  thanks  for  the  fund  of  interesting  information 
which  your  letter  contains.  T  can  scarcely  help  envying  you  the 
contentiiient  and  happiutess  you  enjoy.  Let  not  the  trouble  you 
have  l)uying  selling  and  bartering  discourage  you  but  go  on 
vigorou.sly.  your  perseverence  and  prudence  wdll  insure  success 
and  in  a  short  time  your  business  will  be  on  a  more  extensive 
scale  and  u.uich  more  satisfactory  to  yourself.  Keep  in  remem- 
l)rance  that  man_\-  of  the  principal  merchants  in  Canada  who  be 
persevering  in.dustry  realized  handsome  fortunes,  and  though 
with  no  very  extraordinar}-  talents  commenced  business  on  a  far 
lesser  scale  than  }-ou  ha\'e  done.  God  prosj)er  you  and  may  you 
succeed  to  the  full  extent  of  your  wishes  My  dear  Xed  as  1  ha\'e 
frequently  told  you  I  have  been  long  heartily  tired  of  this  Indian 
country  and  the  Avretched  life  Avhich  it  has  been  often  my  lot  to 
lead  in  it.  and  would  be  happy  to  leave  it  immediately,  but  as 
affairs  stand  at  present  I  can  perhaps  save  more  here  than  in 
l)usiness,  Avith  the  small  sum  I  could  begin  u{)on.  besides  it  is 
more  certain,  at  least  for  some  time,  I  therefore  deem  it  best  to 
endea\-or  with  strict  economy  to  sa\e  a  little  more  so  that  I 
might  be  likely  to  have  better  success.  I  am  also  afraid  of  my 
(jwn  \vant  of  experience.  ?\ly  last  expedition  was  the  most  un- 
pleasant one  I  have  yet  had.  I  was  to  the  ."^ou.thward  to  Califor- 
nia   we  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  some  skirmishes  with 
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hostile  tribes  of  savages  who  are  there  very  nimieroiis,  some 
parts  of  the  country  are  very  ruj^gecl  and  difficult  to  pass,  but 
what  was  worst  of  all  the  fever  broke  out  among  my  people, 
(near  loo  in  number)  and  spread  so  rapidly  among  them  that  in 
a  short  time  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  party,  myself,  the 
three  little  ones  8c  their  mother  among  the  number,  were  at- 
tacked by  it.  A  number  of  us  were  soon  reduced  to  a  most  help- 
less state,  indeed  wretched,  without  medicines,  (for  my  stock 
had  been  all  expended.)  or  any  kind  of  necessaries  for  people  in 
such  a  condition,  having  to  pass  through  hostile  tribes  of  treach- 
erous savage  Indians,  and  a  month  &  a  halfs  march  to  get  here 
w^here  alone  I  could  expect  to  obtain  assistance,  we  w^ere  in  a 
most  deplorable  condition  T  am  unable  to  describe  it.  at  length 
by  persevering  and  with  much  difficulty  Ave  got  this  length.  Two 
men  and  Indian  &  two  children  belonging  to  the  party  died  on 

■  the  w^ay,  I  was  so  much  exhausted  by  this  debilitating  disease 
that  I  was  reduced  to  a  perfect  skeleton  and  could  scarcely  walk, 
but  by  medical  aid  and  enjoying  the  comforts  of  the  establish- 
ment, coniforts  wdiich  I  had  been  long  a  stranger  to.  I  am  now, 
thank  God  recovered  and  in  pretty  good  health.  Ah  !  Ned,  the 
dangers  , among  the  Blackfeet  are  bad  enough  God  knows,  but 
them  and  all  tlie  other  troubles  in  my  most  troublesome  part  of 
this  savage  country  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  calamity  of  a 
whole  party  being  thus  attacked  with  sickness  in  a  wilderness 
far  from  any  aid  or  means  of  procuring  remedies  God  keep  me 
from  ever  experiencing  the  like  again.  I  had  a  letter  from  Frank 
not  long  since  he  is  passing  the  winter  at  Colville  with  ?vfr.  ^Ic- 
Donald  and  was  then  well,  he  was  in  the  plains  last  summer  and 
is  to  return  again,  it  is  a  dangerous  situation  I  have  cautioned 
him  to  be  particularly  on  his  guard.    Here  affairs  go  on  much  in 

-  the  old  way.  The  Doctor's  perseverance  has  made  a  great  change 
you  would  scarcely  know  the  place  every  bit  of  cleared  ground 
and  a  great  deal  more  which  has  been  cleared  is  imder  cultiva- 
tion and  the  quantit}-  of  grain  produced  is  immense.  A  thrash- 
ing mill  which  he  has  had  built  this  winter  has  been  some  time 
at  work  and  distilling  whiskey  has  been  going  on  all  winter,  a 
hundred  head  of  swine  have  been  killed  to  niake  pork  for  the 
Xaval  Departnient.  There  arc  four  vessels  constantly  in  the 
countrv.  Our  friend  J.  Tod  now  winters  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ye  and  always  passes  the  summer  there,  &  I  am  happy  to 
hear  he  has  got  quite  well.  I  may  f)e  so  situated  that  I  caimot 
be  punctual  in  writing  but  be  assured  1  shall  miss  no  op}-)ortu- 
nity,  and  I  trust  you  vx'ill  do  the  same  and  continue  to  give  me 
the  news  and  prospects  in  your  quarter. 

God  bless  you    Yours  ever  affectionately 


Edwd.  Ermatinger  Esq. 


JOHN  WORK. 


More  About  Fever 
More  About  Fever. 
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Dr.  AIcLoiighlin  encourages  ]\IcLeod  and  shows  how  they 
all  planned  for  future  independent  lives. 

Fort  Vancouver,  ist  March,  1834. 

John  McLeod,  Esq. 
Dear  Sir. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  yours  of 
20th  March,  1833,  by  which  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  your  poor 
wife  is  again  unwell,  but  I  hope  she  is  recovered  and  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  sound  Health  as  without  Health  Life  is  I  would 
almost  say  a  Burden — I  cannot  give  an  opinion  at  least  any  way 
correct  in  regard  to  the  Kings  Posts  as  I  have  no  document  to 
go  By — But  as  a  matter  of  opinion  I  must  say  I  think  I  will 
never  pay  the  money  given  for  them — though  they  may  perhaps 
pay  by  the  Economy  it  will  enable  the  Company  to  carry  on 
Business  in  the  neighbouring  places  as  to  us  here  we  are  going 
on  in  the  usual  way  we  have  an  additional  post  at  Mill  Bank 
Sound — and  Expect  to  be  able  to  Establish  another  at  the  River 
in  Latitude  59  and  which  will  enable  us  to  extend  our  trade  in 
the  country  north  of  New  Caledonia.  Piut  this  year  we  have  no 
party  in  the  Snake  countr}-  as  Work  arrived  so  late  last  fall  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  get  Back  this  season — he  was  so  late 
in  coming  in  in  consequence  of  him  and  his  party  being  afflicted 
with  the  Intermittent  in  the  plains  of  which  live  of  his  people 
died  and  the  mortality  among  the  natives  has  been  Inimense. 
At  this  place  we  were  also  afflicted  with  it  but  not  so  violently 
as  usual.  T  remark  what  you  say  about  the  River  St.  AFaurice, 
it  certainly  is  a  most  disagreeable  place  where  you  are  constantly 
annoyed  by  opposition — and  never  will  shew  on  the  credit  side 
of  the  account  but  to  you  it  has  the  Advantage  of  being  nigh  the 
Civilized  World  which  enables  you  to  place  your  money  out  to 
more  advantage  than  p  Cent  and  more  than  this  yoti  are 

nigh  to  where  your  children  are  educated. 
I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

(Sgd)  JOHN  McLOUGHLTX. 


Arrival  of  the  Missionaries. 

In  this  gossipy  letter  Dr.  ^fcLoughlin  tells  about  the  arrival 
of  Jason  Lee's  party,  and  also  of  Doctor  Parker,  who  looked  out 
the  way  for  the  AMiitman  mission. 

Fort  A'ancouver,  ist  Febry.  1836. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  to  receive  any  letter  from  you 
but  I  am  aware  that  your  epistle  nmst  be  detained  on  the  way. 
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i  Avill  still  do  myself  the  pleasure  to  address  you.  As  to  us  here 
thanks  be  to  the  Almighty  for  His  mercies — the  fever  has  not 
been  so  Bad  as  usual — and  in  every  other  respect  our  Business 
goes  on  as  well  as  usual — and  our  farm  supplies  us  with  plenty 
to  eat.  I  think  I  wrote  you  that  last  year  two  missionaries 
^Methodist  preachers  were  settled  in  Willamette — they  have  be- 
gun a  farm  on  a  large  scale  and  have  collected  a  few  Indians 
around  them  whom  they  are  instructing  in  religion  this  year 
another  ^Missionary  is  come  across  land  from  P^oston — he  is  come 
to  select  stations  for  missionaries.  He  goes  back  this  Spring  by 
the  Route  he  come  and  [Missionaries  will  be  sent  here  this  Spring- 
their  plan  is  to  reside  among  the  Indians  in  the  way  the  preced- 
ing' have.  By  this  you  must  see  that  Before  long  this  will  be  a 
settled  country  and  if  it  Avas  not  very  difficult  to  get  here  as  it 
is  I  am  certain  settlers  would  fiock  here  instead  of  remaining  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  The  Willamette  Free-men  have  be- 
gun farms  and  have  amongst  them  about  3,000  Bushels  of  wheat, 
Thomas  [McKay  has  begun  a  farm  Xigh  Casineaus  old  village 
and  has  about  800  Bushels — ^Wheat — Margaret  and  Eloisa  re- 
quest to  be  remembered  to  you  and  Believe 
me  to  be 

Yours  truly 

(Sgd)     JOHN  McLOUGHLIX. 

Mixed  Bipods. 

Those  "forelopers,"  as  Kipling  calls  them,  had  sincere  alYec- 
tion  for  their  mixed  blood  progeny,  which  fact  is  shown  by  this 
letter  from  Finlayson  to  [McLeod: 
John  McLeod,  Esquire. 

Fort  Vancouver,  25th  Feb'y,  1833. 

Private. 

]My  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  kind  faA'Our  of  the  29th.  February  came  duly  to 
hand  per  Mr.  Cowie  on  the  4th  November  last,  and  was  glad  to 
learn  that  you  &  your  family  got  in  safety  to  your  destination, 
but  was  on  the  other  hand  sorry  to  hear  that  Flora  suffered  so 
much  from  that  kind  of  sickness,  which  invariably  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  natives  of  this  country  into  the  civilized  world,  and 
from  which,  of  once  recovered,  there  can  be  little  danger  appre-, 
bended  for  the  future.  Your  little  Girl  and  the  rest  of  your  fam- 
ily, having  therefore  passed  tliis  ordeal  may  be  considered,  if  the 
expression  is  allowable  as  acclimaterl  in  the  civilized  world — 
and  vou  have  the  advantage  over  your  neighbours  that  your 
family  are  getting  accustomed  to  and  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  usages  of  civilized  society;  while  you  are  looking  out  at 
leisure,  for  a  spot  where  to  sit  down  for  the  remainder  of  your 
days.  'Matters  in  this  quarter  are  going  on  in  the  usual  way. 
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Returns  are  still  good,  but  the  strong  opposition  on  the  X  W 
Coast  for  the  last  outfit,  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  to  take 
some  steps  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  at  that  place,  or  aban- 
don it  altogether ;  I  therefore,  sailed  in  July  last,  for  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  where  I  purchased  a  fine  new  copper  brig  of  150 
tons  for  tlie  sum  of  £1250  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  salmon 
&  timber  sent  to  that  market.  I  also  engaged  her  Captain  (I\lc- 
Neill)  to  continue  in  the  conmiand  of  her  wdio  from  his  long 
experience  on  the  X  W  Coast,  will  I  think  give  affairs  in  that 
quarter  a  favourable  turn.  This  step,  together,  with  the  report 
of  ]\Ir.  Ogden's  liberality  toward  the  natives,  have  been  product- 
ive' of  some  good  results — insomuch,  as  it  has  acted  as  a  damper 
upon  our  opponents ;  consequently  the  Coast  at  least  for  this 
W'inter,  is  clear  of  opposition  and  in  this  state  will  be  turned  to 
great  advantage.  It  cleared  for  the  last  outfit  £1613 — the  first 
gains  ever  realized  from  it,  and  I  shall  answer  for  its  gains,  ensu- 
ing one  to  treble  that  sum.  I  have  written  to  Dr.  Harkness,  who 
is  very  old  friend  and  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  wdio  I  wall  be 
most  happy  to  see.  I  was  not  aware  of  his  being  at  Quebec.  In 
the  Postcript  to  your  letter  of  12th  ]\Iarch  you  speak  of  retiring. 
If  your  means  are  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  I  would  certainly 
do  so,  but  I  would  recommend  to  you,  not  to  take  a  step  rashly, 
of  which  you  might  hereafter  have  cause  to  repent,  ^'ou  have 
two  melancholy  instances  in  your  neighbourhood  of  the  folly  of 
such  measures.  I  mean  ^lessrs.  ^IcMcar  &  Spencer,  both  of 
whom  if  my  information  is  correct,  w^ould  gladly  now  grasp  at 
what  they  have  so  foolishly  spurned  from  them.  I  am  just  about 
starting  on  a  cruise  to  the  Xorth  West  Coast  and  will  perhaps 
peep  in  at  the  Russian  Settlement  at  Sitka,  you  will  therefore 
forgive  the  brevity  of  this,  and  with  best  wishes  for  the  health 
and  happiness  and  prosperity  of  yourself  and  family, 
I  am,  My  dear  Sir 

i\Iost  sincerely  yours, 

(Sgd)        D'X  FIXLAYSOX. 


AfcLoughlin  ^Mentions  Wyeth. 

In  this  interesting  letter  of  friendly  gossip  the  "Father  of 
Oregon"  reveals  his  heart  about  a  number  of  things,  and  with- 
out mentioning  the  name  tells  of  the  arrival  there  of  Xathaniel 
J.  AA'yeth. 

Fort  \"ancouver,  ist  ]\farch,  1S33. 

]\ly  dear  Sir, 

I  have  now^  before  me  }'our  kind  letter  of  10  ]\farch  1832,  and 
am  happy  to  see  that  you  and  yours  are  enjoying  that  greatest 
of  Terrestrial"  Blessings  Good  Health — and  iVIy  Sister  writes  me 
that  there  are  two  Miss  T\IcLeods  from  the  upper  country  at  the 
Convent — did  you  know  that  the  Mere  Superior  is  my  Sister — 
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if  so  why  did  you  not  tell  her  that  you  knew  me  &  T  am  certain 
she  would  have  been  pleased  to  see  an  acquaintance  of  her 
Brothers.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  seem  to  consider  your  present 
situation  will  lead  to  Incur  Expense.  It  is  true  it  may  do  a  little 
but  you  have  the  advantage  by  being  close  to  the  Civilized 
World,  that  you  can  place  your  money  where  you  can  get  better 
interest  than  we  get  in  England  and  the  far  greater  advantage  of 
being  at  hand  to  superintend  the  Education  of  3^our  children — 
but  of  course  every  man  is  Best  able  to  judge  for  himself  and 
although  I  differ  with  your  view  of  your  situation  still  on  your 
account  I  am  sorry  since  all  happiness  only  lays  in  the  mind 
that  you  are  not  placed  in  a  place  more  constant  to  your  wishes. 
I  have  no  data  to  enable  nie  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  Kings 
Posts  but  if  they  are  no  Better  than  when  the  North  \A'est  Com- 
pany had  them  T  think  they  will  never  pay  the  price  paid  for 
them,  but  still  it  may  have  been  good  Polocy  to  buy  them  as  I 
am  informed  the  Compan}^  was  getting  as  notorious  as  the  N.  W. 
and  H.  B.  were  formerly  in  Canada. 

But  it  is  galling  to  think  that  a  Bankrupt  Yankee  unac- 
quainted with  the  Business  should  have  been  able  to  oblige  us 
to  pay  so  dear—  in  this  C[uarter  we  go  on  in  the  usual  way.  Last 
year  we  had  five  opponents  on  the  coast  but  still  we  procured  furs 
to  the  amount  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  But  this 
year  we  expect  to  have  the  Trade  to  ourselves  and  to  do  Better — 
we  are  also  going  to  Establish  another  Post  on  the  coast  at  jMill 
Bank  Sound — and  in  1834  another  Post  on  a  river  in  Latitude 
56  North.  Snake  County  is  Ruined  and  there  are  at  present  400 
Americans  in  it  and  I  see  nothing  that  they  can  do  to  live  but  go 
in  a  body  to  the  Pie-gan  Lands  which  will  be  a  Death  blow  to 
the  Saskatchewan.  A  party  of  Americans  made  their  way  to 
this  place  they  intended  to  Establish  a  Salmon  fishery,  but  their 
plan  has  failed  for  the  present  in  consequence  of  the  vessel  being 
w'recked,  with  their  supplies  being  wrecked  on  their  way  there — 
and  though  he  is  off  to  Boston  his  people  are  here  and  he  says 
he  will  be  Back.  Gcrvais  (two  names  illegible)  and  a  few  others 
have  begun  farnis  in  the  W'illamette  and  though  I  have  been 
here  since  1824  still  I  never  could  find  time  to  visit  it  till  last 
year  and  certainly  it  is  deserving  all  the  praises  Bestowed  on  it 
as  it  is  the  finest  country  I  have  seen  &  certainly  a  far  finer 
country  than  Red  River  for  Indian  traders  to  retire  to — and  be- 
fore long  you  may  depend  it  will  be  settled  as  there  is  now  a 
plan  on  foot  to  colonize  it  from  Boston.  Margaret  and  Maria 
desire  to  (be)  remembered  to  you  and  Charlotte  and  believe  me 
to  be  Yours  truly 

fsgd)'     JOHN  McLOUGHLTN. 

N.  B.  Our  crop  is  3.500  Bushels  Wheat,  3,000  Do.  of  Pease 
3,000  Do  Barley,  2,000  Do.  Oats  and  15,000  do  Potatoes.  I  be- 
lieve we  would  bear  to  be  compared  with  any  farm — our  stock 
of  cattle  between  400  and  450  exclusive  of  what  we  supplied 
other  places  and  you  know  in  1824  we  had  only  17  cows. 
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Doniphan's  Expedition  and  the  Conquest  of  New  Mexico  and 
California.  Bv  William  Elsey  Connelley.  (Topcka,  Kansas : 
Published  by  the  author.  1907,  pp.  X.  670.) 

The  student  of  Western  history  will  find  in  .this  ^'olume  an 
interesting  story  of  pioneer  achievements.  The  bulk  of  the  vol- 
ume consists  of  a  reprint  of  Doniphan's  Expedition,  etc..  as  pub- 
lished by  Jno.  T.  Hughes  in  1847.  Connelley 's  work  is  that 
of  editor  and  publisher  mainly,  though  he  has  made  some  val- 
uable additions. 

Jno.  Taylor  Hughes,  born  in  Kentucky,  July  25,  18 [7,  was  a 
descendant  of  Stephen  Hughes,  who  early  came  to  ^Maryland 
from  Wales.  ]\1  embers  of  the  Hughes  family  later  moved  to 
A^irginia.  Each  generation  followed  the  recediing  frontier  west- 
ward into  Kentucky  and  then  into  ]vlissouri,  where  the  author  of 
Doniphan's  Expedition  grew  to  manhood.  In  1840  he  gradu- 
ated from  Bonne  Femme  College  and  was  teaching  school  at 
Liberty,  ]\fo.,  when  Avar  with  ^Mexico  was  declared.  He  enlisted 
as  a  private  and  his  company  was  part  of  Doniphan's  regiment. 
He  early  made  known  his  intention  of  becoming  the  historian  of 
the  expedition  if  he  survi\-ed,  and  was  given  every  opportunity 
to  secure  material  lor  his  contemplated  work. 

Doniphan's  force,  the  First  Regiment  Missouri  ^Mounted  \^ol- 
nnteers,  made  up  about  half  the  arm}'  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  (later  Brigadier-General)  Stephen  \Y.  Kearny,  the 
whole  being  known  as  the  Army  of  the  West.  Kearny  conducted 
the  expedition  to  Santa  Fe,  where  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  army 
under  Doniphan  while  he  pushed  on  with  a  few  men  to  Califor- 
nia. Doniphan  in  turn  left  Colonel  Sterling  Price  in  charge  of 
Santa  Fe  and  pushed  on  to  Chihuahua.  Two  brilliant  and  de- 
cisive battles  were  fought  at  Brazito  and  Sacramento  and  Chi- 
huahua was  conquered. 

From  Chihuahua  Doni})han  marched  his  forces  to  Saltillo, 
from  whence,  as  their  ])eriod  of  enlistment  would  soon  expire, 
they  were  ordered  home.  The  march  was  continued  to  Mat- 
amoras,  and  from  there  the}'  took  ships  to  New  Orleans,  where 
they  were  mustered  out  of  the  service.  This  march  from  Foit 
Leavenworth  to  Santa  Fe.  Chihuahua,  Saltillo  and  ]\Iatamuras — 
about  3,600  miles — is  called  Donij)han's  Expedition. 

(1G9) 
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Hughes'  narrative  is  extremely  interesting.  It  is  written 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  nn\n  in  the  ranks  and  has  a  wealtli 
of  interest  and  detail  pertaining  to  the  actual  difficulties  of  the 
march  that  is  rarely  obtainable  for  such  a  movement.  Hughes 
was  a  keen  observer  and  interestingly  describes  the  country,  its 
people,  the  army  and  its  maneuvers.  Few  travelers  have  writ- 
ten with  a  readier  pen. 

Mr.  Connelley  has  added  fuller  information  in  a  multitude  of 
foot  notes,  as  well  as  full  and  interesting  sketches  of  Doniphan, 
Hughes,  Sterling  Price,  a  part  of  the  hithc:rto  unprinted  diary  of 
Hughes,  the  official  rosters  of  the  companies  and  eleven  appen- 
dices, all  of  which  enhance  the  value  of  the  original  work. 

The  whole  volume  shows  careful  editing  and  it  will  take  first 
rank  as  a  personal  narrative  dealing  with  the  ^Mexican  War. 
The  whole  story  is  so  well  told  that  it  is  hard  to  put  it  aside 
until  it  has  been  read  through. 

EDWARD  MciMAHON. 


Robert  Lucas.  I>y  John  C.  Parish  [Iowa  Biographical  Series, 
edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Shambough].  (  Iowa  City,  the  State  His- 
torical Society  of  Iowa,  1907,  pj).  XI.  356.) 

This  study  of  Robert  Lucas  is  a  \'aluable  volume  dealing  with 
a  Western  pioneer's  activities  as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  181 2, 
as  a  politician,  legislator  and  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  as  Terri- 
torial Governor  of  Iowa.  The  study  is  valuable  not  because 
Lucas  was  a  great  actor  in  an}-  of  these  capacities,  but  rather 
because  he  was  such  a  good  type  of  the  men  that  have  filled  and 
are  still  filling  these  positions  in  the  newer  Western  States.  Lu- 
cas v/as  essentially  a  Western  pioneer,  self-made,  partially  edu- 
cated, independent,  somewhat  dogmatic,  set  in  his  opinions  even 
to -the  point  of  being  stubborn,  but,  notwithstanding,  possessed 
of  a  good  fund  of  common  sense  and  practical  ability.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  clear  delineation  of  Lucas'  character,  the  book  con- 
tains a  wealth  of  material  setting  forth  the  life  of  a  pioneer 
State  and  its  problems.  With  .but  slight  modifications,  similar 
characters  can  be  found  working  out  similar  problems  in  State 
government  in  many  States  of  the  far  West  to-day. 

Robert  Lucas'  paternal  ancestors  were  Quakers  who  came 
from  England  in  the  days  of  Wihiam  Penn.  When  Buck  County 
ceased  to  be  a  pioneer  county  the  family  moved  across  the  moun- 
tains into  Western  A'irginia.  where  Robert  Lucas  was  born.  r>\- 
1800  the  Lucas  family  had  settled  in  the  Scioto  river  valley, 
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Ohio,  and  still  later  Robert  Lucas  moved  westward  to  Iowa. 
Prospective  troubles  over  the  transfer  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase led  to  a  call  for  troops  in  Ohio,  and  Lucas  raised  a  com- 
pany. During-  the  trouble  with  England  over  the  Chesapeake 
he  was  again  active  in  raising  militia  and  later  took  an  active 
and  important  part  in  the  War  of  1812. 

As  a  legislator  and  Governor  of  Ohio  Lucas  does  not  take 
rank  as  a  statesman,  but  he  seems  to  ha\'e  fulfilled  the  needs  of 
the  situation  in  a  creditable  manner.  There  were  no  particularly 
difficult  problems  of  statecraft  to  solve,  hence  no  statesman  was 
needed.  As  Governor  he  warmly  advocated  a  free  public  school 
system,  favored  an  efficient  militia  as  a  protection  against  for- 
eign invasion  and  Indian  outbreaks,  urged  the  building  of  roads, 
bridges  and  canals,  and  later,  when  Governor  of  Iowa,  added 
railroads  to  his  list  of  necessary  impro\'ements. 

"The  disputes  over  the  interior  di\'ision  lines  of  the  country 
have  sometimes  developed  into  open  conflicts.  Here  the  local 
feeling.^  il^c  lo  tlie  highest  pitch.  With  angry  squatters  shaking 
their  fists  at  each  other  across  the  line  that  separates  their 
claims,  and  two  equally  angry  Governors,  forgetting  their  dig- 
nity and  challenging  each  other  in  responsive  proclamations,  the 
scene  often  presents  a  ludicrous  as  well  as  serious  aspect.''  {227.) 
It  was  Governor  Lucas'  misfortune  to  become  involved  in  two 
of  these  disputes,  the  first  with  Michigan  w^hile  he  was  Governor 
of  Ohio,  the  second  with  ?\fissouri  while  he  was  Governor  of 
Iowa  Territory. 

To  enter  into  the  many  political  campaigns  in  which  Lucas 
took  a  part,  or  to  attempt  to  sketch  pioneer  life  in  Ohio  or  Iowa 
in  Robert  Lucas"  time  w^ould  carry  us  too  far  afield.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  it  is  well  done  in  this  volume. 

Mr.  Parish  has  made  a  dihgent  search  for  material  bearing 
on  Lucas'  career  and  presents  his  story  clearly  and  convincinglv. 
Barring  an  occasional  slip,  the  work  is  very  well  written.  Abun- 
dant notes  point  to  the  authorities  consulted,  and  there  is  a  good 
index. 

EDWARD  McMAT-IOX. 


Samuel  Freeman  Miller.  P>y  Charles  Xoble  Gregorv,  A.  M., 
LL.  D.  [Iowa  Riographical  Series,  edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Sham- 
baugh.]  (  bnva  City,  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa,  1907, 
p]).  IX.  217.) 

The  acti\'ities  of  a  justice  of  the  Su|)reme  Ccnirt  of  the  L'nited 
States  removed  from  the  stirring  actiN'ities  of  practiced  politics 
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and  administration  do  not  furnish  a  great  abundance  of  material 
for  a  popular  biography.  Judge  ]\ Tiller  served  twenty-eight  years 
on  the  supreme  bench,  and.,  aside  from  his  judicial  decisions,  has 
left  little  material  upon  which  to- base  a  biographical  sketch.  In 
all  he  wrote  se\-en  hundred  eighty-three  opinions,  of  which  one 
hundred  forty-seven  deal  with  constitutional  questions,  but  Dean 
Gregory  has  not  attempted  to  set  forth  an  exhaustive  estimate 
of  them. 

Judge  2^Iiller's  father  was  a  farmer  of  German  ancestry  wdio 
emigrated  from  Pennsylvania  to  Kentucky,  where  Judge  ^vliller 
was  born  in  1816.  Young  ^Miller  graduated  from  Transylvania 
University  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  his  native  State. 
Life  as  a  country  doctor  afforded  him  little  satisfaction  and  he 
soon  began  secretly  to  study  the  law  books  of  a  friend  whose 
office  he  shared,  and  in  1847  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Immedi- 
ately he  began  an  active  participation  in  political  affairs.  He 
was  strongly  opposed  to  slavery  and  allied  himself  to  the  Whig 
party  as  a  follower  and  lieutenant  of  Cassius  Clay.  In  the 
struggle  to  amend  the  Kentucky  constitution  so  as  to  do  away 
with  slavery.  r^Iiller  took  a  leading  part,  and  when  that  move- 
ment failed  he  moved  with  his  slaves  to  Iowa,  where  he  set 
them  free.  In  Iowa  he  rose  rapidly  to  a  prominent  place  at  the 
local  bar,  and  continued  his  political  activities  as  a  Whig  until 
the  birth  of  the  Republican  party,  of  which  he  became  a  local 
leader.  In  1862  Lincoln  appointed  him  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  he  held  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  appointed  from  the  States  west  of  the  IMississippi 
river. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  plan  of  the  series  has  not  been 
set  aside  in  the  case  of  Judge  Miller  to  allow  a  more  exhaustive 
characterization  of  his  judicial  opinions.  Dean  Gregory  was  ap- 
parently competent  to  do  this  for  us.  and  the  value  of  the  book 
would  have  been  increased  manyfold  thereby.  As  it  is,  we  find 
a  very  brief  cliapter  on  Judge  Miller  as  an  associate  justice. 
Miller's  part  in  interpreting  the  constitution  during  the  Rebel- 
lion and  Reconstruction  is  estimated  by  Dean  Gregory  as  second 
only  to  that  of  John  Marshall  in  an  earlier  period.  Pie  writes: 
"Without  the  rank  or  distinction  which  belongs  to  the  Chief 
Justiceship,  the  controlling  mind  in  the  solution  of  the  momen- 
tous (}uestions  of  constitutional  construction  during  the  Rebel- 
lion and  the  {period  of  Reconstruction,  involving  the  sco})e  and 
meaning  of  the  great  amendments,  was  Samuel  I'reeman  Miller, 
of  Iowa.    ■•'  (2). 
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Perhaps  the  most  widely  known  decision  of  Judge  Miller  is 
that  rendered  in  the  case,  Loan  Association  v.  Topeka,  20  Wal- 
lace 655,  in  which  he  used  this  language  :  "To  lay  with  one  hand 
the  power  of  the  government  on  the  property  of  the  citizen,  and 
with  the  other  to  bestow  it  upon  favored  individuals  to  aid  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  build  up  private  fortunes,  is  none  the  less  a 
robbery  because  it  is  done  under  the  forms  of  law  and  is  called 
taxation.  This  is  not  legislation.  It  is  a  decree  luider  legisla- 
tive forms.  Xor  is  it  taxation.  Taxes  are  burdens  or 
charges  imposed  by  the  legislature  upon  persons  or  property  to 
raise  money  for  public  purposes"  (24).  Judge  ]\liller,  it  will  be 
remem.bered,  Avas  one  of  the  members  of  the  electoral  commis- 
sion selected  to  untangle  the  Hayes-Tilden  election  difficulty. 
Of  his  acts  in  this  connection  Dean  Gregory  says:  ''From  the 
first.  Justice  [Miller,  as  was  inevitable  from  the  type  of  his  mind, 
took  an  acti^-e  and  imperious  part  Avith  the  Republican  majority, 
pressing  for  expedition  and  exclusion  of  testimony  and  acting 
throughout  with  the  eight  commissioners  who  outvoted  the 
seven.  It  need  not  be  alluded  to  as  a  judicial  service,  but  it  was 
a  political  service  for  which  his  uudoubting  and  .resolute  dispo- 
sition especially  fitted  him"  (32). 

On  the  personal  side  the  book  leaves  us  to  form  our  estimate 
mainly  froni  extracts  of  eulogies  delivered  by  judges  and  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  and  it  seems  Uinnecessary  to  insist  that  eulogies, 
especially  of  intimate  associates,  are  of  doubtful  value  in  form- 
ing estimates  of  character.  Here  and  there  phrases  and  sen- 
tences seem  to  warn  us  that  another  side  of  the  eminent  judge 
has  not  been  fully  rcA'caled.  W'e  are  told  that  Judge  ^filler's  in- 
terpretations of  counsel  "were  apt  to  be  pertinent  and  some- 
times disastrous  to  the  speaker,  carrying  the  assurance  that  the 
court  'was  not  with  him  and  ne\'er  would  be'  *'  (59)  ;  that  "tht- 
scant  ceremony  with  which  he  dealt  with,  tediousness  or  delay 
left  many  wounds  among  the  bar  of  his  circuit"  (59)  ;  that  a 
young  lawyer  who  had  submitted  a  motion  "met  with  the  usual 
humiliating  treatment"  (60)  ;  and,  finally,  we  are  told  the  story 
of  the  young  law}er  who  expressed  his  views  of  the  judge's 
methods  by  saying:  "I'm  going  up  to  be  stamped  all  o\er  by 
that  damned  old  hippopotamus"  (Thd).  These  little  hints  leaxe 
us  unsatisfied,  and  we  long  to  see  the  judge  as  he  was  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  the  members  of  his  bar. 

Four  ap})ehdices  make  up  one  hundred  forty-three  pages  of 
the  book.    11iree  of  these  are  addresses  delivered  l)y  Judge 
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Miller,  and  the  fourth  is  a  complete  calendar  of  his  opinions. 
The  first  address,  on  "The  Formation  of  the  Constitution,"  and 
the  second,  on  "The  \'alue  of  Authorities,"  are  good  pieces  of 
work.  The  third  address.  "Socialism  and  Society,"  is  of  no 
value  except  as  it  throws  light  on  the  working  of  Judge  Miller's 
mind.  Socialists,  anarchists,  nihilists,  communists  and  single- 
taxers  are  grouped  together  and  their  declared  object  "avowedly 
in  some  cases,  in  most  of  them  apparently,  is  the  destruction  of 
organized  society"'  (154).  Their  doctrines,  declared  the  eminent 
jurist,  imply  that  the  man  who  has  made  a  fortune  is  a  robber 
and  an  oppressor  of  the  poor  "because  he  does  not  divide  these 
things  equally  among  all  his  neighbors,  among  his  enemies  and 
his  friends  alike,  among  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil,  among  the 
industrious  and  the  lazv,  and  among  the  criminal  and  the  pious  " 
(157)- 

The  books  are  well  indexed  and  carefully  edited,  and  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa  is  to  be  commended  for  begin- 
ning the  serif''=  and  setting  a  worth}-  example  for  the  other  State 
Historical  Societies.  W'e  need  more  biographies  of  the  men 
who  lived  their  lives  and  played  their  part  in  the  affairs  of  our 
States. 

EDWARD  McMAHON. 


The  Great  Plains;  the  Romance  of  Western  American  Ex- 
ploration, Warfare,  and  Settlement,  1527-1870.  By  Randall  Par- 
rish.    (Chicago,  A.  C.  ^icClurg  &  Co.,  1907.  $1.75.) 

The  task  which  Mr.  Parrish  sets  for  himself  in  his  latest 
book  is  nothing  less  than  to  condense  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
volume  the  romantic  history  of  "The  Great  Plains."  Geograph- 
ically, his  subject  covers  that  vast  area  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tending from  the  r\i  ississippi  river  to  the  Rocky  mountains  and 
from  Texas  to  North  Dakota  :  chronologically,  it  subtends  the 
period  from  1527  to  1870. 

To  successfully  outline,  even  in  l>riefest  form,  the  history  01 
this  broad  field  and  period,  to  trace  from  cause  to  effect  the  vari- 
ous movements,  and  to  give  to  each  event  its  own  proper  niche 
and  proportion,  is  assuredly  no  mean  undertaking,  ^fr.  Parrish 
does  not  attempt  so  much,  but  limits  himself  to  writing  what  he 
terms  '"romantic  history."  He  has  not  attempted  a  scholarly 
work,  but  frankly  states  the  purpose  of  the  book  in  the  closing 
sentence  of  the  preface  :  "It  is  written  largely  for  those  to  whom 
history  has  been  heretofore  dry  anrl  unpalata1)le,  and  my  sole 
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desire  is  that  it  may  awaken  within  their  hearts  a  fresh  interest 
in  those  who  were  the  pioneers  in  the  redemption  of  the  great 
plains." 

An  examination  of  the  book  shows  that  the  anthor  has  con- 
sistently adhered  to  his  purpose.  He  has  narrated  events  and 
incidents  of  a  romantic  character  without  stopping  to  consider 
them  in  their  economic  or  political  aspects.  His  book  will  have 
small  interest  to  the  careful  student  of  history,  but  to  the  aver- 
age reader,  for  whom  the  work  is  written,  it  should^  prove  highly 
useful  and  entertaining.  Instead  of  a  dry  lecture,  to  \vhich  a 
popular  audience  objects,  here  is  a  veritable  moving-picture  per- 
formance. First  upon  the  .screen  comes  the  flora  and  the  fauna 
of  the  region  upon  which  are  shown  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  In- 
dians, as  it  were,  upon  their  native  heath.  Next  in  order  arc 
shown  the  first  Spaniards  and  the  French  explorers,  followed  by 
glimpses  of  the  fur  traders  and  the  first  emigrants.  Succeeding 
pictures  illustrate  the  reign  of  the  prairie  schooner,  the  overland 
stage,  the  pony  express,  army  life  on  the  plains,  incidents  of  the 
Indian  wars,  the  beginnings  of  settlements,  the  days  of  the  cattle 
kings,  the  building  of  the  first  railroad,  and  the  rise  of  the  bor- 
der towns.  The  author  furnishes  running  commentar\'  upon 
the  scenes  portrayed,  and  somehow  succeeds  in  reproducing  the 
very  atniosphere  and  spirit  of  the  plains. 

A  matter  for  regret  is  the  seemingly  small  use  of  source 
material  in  the  preparation  of  the  book.  Quotations  scattered 
here  and  there  throughout  the  book,  as  well  as  the  author's  note 
of  acknowledgment  immediately  following  the  preface,  would 
indicate  a  too-ready  dependence  upon  the  accounts  of  secondary 
authorities.  To  the  acceptance  of  secondary  authority  may  be 
attributed  such  a  statement  as  that  made  upon  page  143  as  to 
the  purpose  of  Dr.  Whitman's  famous  ride  of  1842-43. 

The  volume  forms,  upon  the  whole,  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  literature  of  the  westward  movement,  if,  indeed,  that  su1)ject 
can  be  said  to  have  a  literature  of  its  own.  During  the  last  few 
years  several  historical  writers  have  given  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  \\\'stern  America,  but  it  still  remains  a  practically 
untilled  field.  So  recently  as  the  year  1905  the  historian,  Mc- 
IMaster,  in  his  presidential  address  before  the  American  Histor- 
ical Association,  refers  as  follows  to  this  gap  in  the  published 
records  of  American  history: 

'*Xo  feature  of  national  existence  is  more  fascinating  than 
the  westward  mo\  ement  of  i)Opulation,  the  great  march  across 
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the  continent.  Yet  we  have  no  history  of  this  migration — no 
account  of  the  causes  which  led  to  it :  of  the  founding  of  great 
States  :  of  the  patlis  along  which  the  people  moved  ;  of  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  now  accelerated,  now  retarded  it;  of  the 
ever-changing  life  on  the  frontier  as  the  frontier  was  pushed 
steadily  westward  over  the  Alleghenies,  across  the  valley  of  the 
^fississippi  and  over  the  plains,  to  disappear  in  our  own  day  at 
the  foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains."  (Annual  report  of  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association,  1905,  vol.  i,  p.  57.) 

The  growth  of  Western  United  States  to  economic  and  po- 
litical importance  will  draw  increasing  attention  to  its  history, 
and  the  appearance  of  Islv.  Parrish's  .book  -at  this  time  is  note- 
worthy. ]^Jechanically,  the  book  is  attractively  gotten  up.  The 
paper  and  type  are  good,  and  the  illustrations  are  excellent.  The 
title  page  bears  the  imprint  of  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  of  Chicago. 
Western  readers  are  glad  to  note  that  this  firm,  long  established 
in  the  book-selling,  importing  and  stationery  business,  has  grad- 
ually developed  a  publishing  department  and  is  now  making  a 
specialty  of  books  on  AA'>stern  history. 

CHARLES  W.  S:\nTH. 
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American  Historical  Association. 

The  Quarterly  presents  two  important  articles  in  this  issue 
which  were  read  at  the  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association,  these  two  papers  being  read  in  one 
of  the  five  special  conferences.  For  that  reason  they  will  not 
appear  in  the  regular  publication  of  the  proceedings.  Historians 
and  other  students  on  the  Pacific  Coast  arc  deeply  interested  in 
Oriental  problems,  and  it  is  therefore  a  pleasure  to  lay  before 
them  the  papers  by  President  Charles  D.  Tenney  of  Pei  Yang 
College  and  Professor  K.  AsakaAva  of  Yale  University. 

The  meeting  was  a  brilliant  success  and  Madison,  ''the  city 
of  laws  and  education,"  certainly  showed  herself  a  cordial  and 
appreciative  host  of  more  than  a  thousand  scholarly  men  and 
women.  Tli^  proceedings  Avill  be  published  in  full  in  the  annual 
report  published  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  pa- 
pers will  appear  in  the  American  Historical  Review. 

Professor  George  B.  Adams  of  Yale  was  elected  President 
and  Professor  Frederick  J.  Turner  of  Wisconsin,  A'ice-President, 
for  the  ensuing  year.  These  honors  are  among  the  greatest  to 
be  achieved  by  historians  in  America.  Next  year  the  First  Vice- 
President,  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Flart,  of  Harvard,  will  be 
promoted  to  the  presidency. 


Tribute  to  the  Pioneers. 

Flenry  E.  Reed,  Director  of  Exploitation  of  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  has  written  from  Washington  City 
"to  Director  General  Xadeau  that  on  February  3  Senator  Samuel 
-H.  Piles  receiA'ed  such  an  ovation  as  has  been  seldom,  if  ever, 
given  to  a  young  Senator,  The  galleries  were  packed  to  hear 
the  Senator's  great  speech  on  the  Exposition  and  the  AWst.  The 
address  was  a  masterly  effort  and  deserved  the  showers  of  com- 
pliments from  his  fellow  senators  and  the  prominent  men  assem- 
bled in  the  audience.  Every  pioneer  and  every  or.e  of  the  new- 
comers who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Oregon 
country  should  secure  from  the  Senator  a  copy  of  the  complete 
address.  Space  is  taken  here  for  tlic  concluding  sentences,  giv- 
ing, in  part,  the  Senator's  glowing  tribute  to  the  pioneer: 

Gb  (177) 
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"AikI,  sir.  who  peopled  that  region  and  founded  those  cities? 
Tt  was  the  pioneer  and  his  children,  who  fought,  with  a  despera- 
tion sur]:)assing  the  heroic,  tlie  most  effective  battle  of  all — the 
battle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  white  man  over  the  aborigines 
and  the  elements,  coupled  with  isolation  and  want,  that  that 
immense  stretch  of  country  might  not  fall  into  alien  hands.  That 
they  prevailed,  sir.  histor}'  records. 

*'But.  Mr.  Fresident,  had  the  pioneer  been  as  timorous  or  as 
indifferent  as  were  some  of  the  statesmen  of  their  age,  their 
efforts  would  have  been  but  "a  twice-told  tale,'  remembered  only 
as  are  'the  footprints  of  the  traveler  over  the  sand  ;'  and  that 
land,  former!}'  known  as  the  'Oregon  Country,'  instead  of  being, 
as  it  now  is,  the  common  heritage  of  all  our  people,  would  be  to- 
day one  of  the  possessions  of  the  British  Empire. 

"It  is  therefore  fitting,  in  view  of  their  achievements,  that 
Congress  should  aid  the  peo[>le  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  their 
desire  to  exhibit  to  an  astonished  world  the  progress  that  in  so 
brief  a  space  of  time,  and  under  such  trying  and  dif^cult  condi- 
tions, has  been  made  in  the  arts,  in  science,  in  commerce,  in  agri- 
culture, in  mining,  and  in  manufacturing,  and  in  all,  sir,  that  goes 
to  make  a  great  and  glorious  land." 


The  Oregon  Trail. 

Ezra  Aleeker.  the  venerable  pioneer,  has  returned  to  his 
Puget  Sound  home  after  his  remarkable  and  arduous  undertak- 
ing of  retracing  the  famous  Oregon  Trail  with  an  ox-team.  A 
number  of  his  friends  and  of  historians  gathered  at  the  home  of 
his  son-in-law,  Eben  S.  Osborne,  in  Seattle,  to  receive  Mr. 
Meeker's  report  and  suggestions  about  permanently  marking  the 
trail.  Pic  said  Congressman  Will  E.  Humphrey  had  introduced 
a  bill  to  accomplish  that  desired  end,  and  before  the  meeting  ad- 
journed it  resoh'ecl  to  recommend  to  President  Roosevelt  that, 
in  case  the  liumphrev  bill  is  enacted,  ^Ir.  Meeker,  George  H. 
Himes,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Clarence  B.  Bagle}',  of  Seattle, 
be  chosen  as  a  commission  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  Mr. 
Meeker's  hardihood  in  carrying  on  the  work  up  to  this  point  is 
meeting  with  deserved  praise  and  approval  on  every  side. 

Honoring  Whitman's  Memory. 

Walla  \\\nlla  was  the  scene  of  interesting  exercises  on  Xo- 
vember  2<;.  i()oy.    It  was  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  martyr- 
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flom  of  Marcus  Whitman  and  his  wife  during-  the  terrible  Indian 
massacre  at  the  old  Whitman  mission. 

Governor  .Mead  and  his  staff,  troops  of  the  L'nited  States 
cavalry,  with  the  band,  students  of  Whitman  College,  survivors 
of  the  massacre,  pioneers  and  many  citizens,  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  grave  and  listened  to  part  of  the  programme,  which  was 
concluded  in.  the  evening.  Addresses  were  made  by  Governor 
?\fead.  President  Penrose  of  Whitman  College,  and  others.  The 
address  by  Edwin  Eells,  whose  father  was  a  colleague  of  Whit- 
man, is  reproduced  in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly. 

One  announcement,  that  brough.t  forth  applause,  was  made 
by  Rev.  J.  C.  Reid.  to  the  effect  that  the  debt  that  had  hung  over 
the  Whitman  monument  for  ten  \-ears  had  at  last  been  cancelled. 


Bibliography  of  Pacific  Northwest  History. 

yir.  Charles  AW  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Washington  lA- 
hT^v\\\\hyj:r,:  : . :.n>io]\  of  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification  ap- 
pears in  this  issue  of  the  Ouarterl}',  has  initiated  a  movement 
toward  the  preparation  of  a  co-operative  bibliography  of  Xortlt- 
west  history.  His  plan  is  for  each  important  library  in  the  re- 
gion of  Old  Oregon  to  prepare  a  slip  list  of  the  books  and  pam- 
phlets in  its  possession  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  These  slips  are  then  to  be  incorporated  into  one 
straight  alphabetical  list,  representing  the  resources  of  the  libra- 
ries co-operating.  By  means  of  an  initlial  letter  or  abbreviation 
placed  after  each  item,  u-ill  be  indicated  the  libraries  in  which 
each  book  or  pamphlet  can  be  found.  The  list  when  printed  will 
thus  become  a  catalogue  of  each  individual  collection,  as  well  as 
a  combined  check  list  of  the  whole. 

Such  a  check  list  has  long  lu^en  needed,  but  its  preparation 
has  seemed  too  laborious  for  one  person  to  attempt.  The  })resent 
co-operati\-e  plan  seems  to  be  a  feasible  one,  and  we  believe  that 
its  success  is  assured.  .         .  ' 


Pacific  Coast  Branch  of  the  American  Historical  Association. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  F^acific  Coast  Branch  of  the 
American  Ilistorica!  Associatiou  was  held  in  San  hTancisc(3  on 
Xovember  2(;  and  30,  1907.    The  programme  was  as  follows: 

( I  )  A  general  session  on  I^riday  afternocjn,  ])eginning  at  2:30 
o'clock,  with  papers  by  Professor  P.ernard  Moses,  of  the  Cnivcr- 
sit\'  of  California,  on  "The  State  of  Chile  in  the  Past  Decades 
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of  the  Eighteenth  Century;/'  by  Professor  H.  L.  Cannon,  of  Le- 
land  Stanford  Junior  University,  on  ''Some  Inherent  Difficuhies 
in  the  Study  of  History;"  by  Mr.  John  Jewett  Iiarle,  of  Oak- 
land, on  "The  Sentiment  of  the  People  of  CaUfornia  with  Re- 
spect to  the  Civil  War by  Professor  C.  A.  Duniway,  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  on  'Tolitical  and  Civif  Disabilities 
of  the  Negro  in  California,  1849-1861." 

(2)  The  annual  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Jefferson,  corner  of 
Turk  and  Gough  streets,  facing  Jefferson  Square,  at  six  o'clock 
Friday  evening,  open  to  invited  guests  as  well  as  members.  The 
price  per  plate  was  ^2.00. 

(3)  An  evening  session,  with  the  annual  address  by  Presi- 
dent W.  D.  P>nton  of  Portland,  on  ''Edward  Dickenson  Baker ;" 
a  paper  by  Professor  ^lax  Farrand,  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  on  '"The  West  and  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence;" an  account  of  the  resources  of  the  Bancroft  Library,  by 
Professor  H.  ?\Iorsc  Stephens  and  others,  of  the  University  of 
California. 

(4)  A  session  on  the  teaching  of  history  and  government  on 
Saturday  morning  at  10  o'clock.  ^Ir.  Anderson,  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco State  Normal  School,  led  a  discussion  on  the  California 
State  text-book  history,  and  Dr.  Roberts,  of  the  University  of 
California,  presented  the  subject  of  local  government. 

(5)  A  business  session,  for  the  consideration  of  reports  of 
committees  and  the  election  of  officers. 


Teachers  Interested  in  Local  Flistory. 

Teachers  in  other  parts  of  the  State  of  Washington,  as  well 
as  general  readers,  v/ill  be  interested  in  the  announcement  of  a 
programme  of  a  teachers'  m.eeting  recently  held  in  \Mlbur,  Lin- 
coln County.  It  was  devoted  wholly  to  the  history  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  besides  several  appropriate  musical  numbers 
consisted  of  the  following: 


The  Discovery  of  Puget  Sound  „  ]\liss  Phelps 

The  Romance  of  Astoria  ]\Iiss  Dalton 

Dr.  John  McLoughlin  ]\Iiss  Lyons 

The  Log  School  House  on  the  Columbia  ■Miss  Fox 

The  Oregon  Pioneer  Mr.  ^latthews 

The  Two  Islands  ]\liss  Phillips 

Our  Western  I'oets  -.  -  Miss  Wilson  _ 

The  Bridge  of  the  Gods  _  Miss  Chandler 

Was  Marcus  A\diitman  the  Savior  of  Oregon?  Mr.  Kohlstaedt 


Oregon  Missionary  Honored. 

The  well-known  ])ioneer  clergyman  and  missionary  of  Ore- 
gon— Rev.  A.  L.  Lindsley,  D.  I).,  LL.  D. — was  beautifully  re- 
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membered  in  South  Salem,  New  York,  last  December.  A  me- 
morial tablet  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  that  city  was  un- 
veiled. During:  the  exercises  the  following  poem  was  read.  It 
was  written  by  Marion  P.  Lindsley,  the  wife  of  A.  A.  Lindsley, 
of  Portland,  Oregon : 

A  MEMORIAL. 

Give  me  a  mind,  Oh  Lord,  like  his,  most  just 

To  choose  between  the  right,  the  true  and  wrong. 
With  mercy  generous,  and  in  action  strong. 

Give  me  a  heart  like  his,  steadfast  and  deep 
To  see  temptation  and  forgive  the  fall. 
As  Christ,  Thy  Son,  forgave  the  sins  of  all. 

Give  me  a  soul  like  his,  with  wings  to  soar, 
Uplifting  on  its  pinions  to  the  skies 
The  souls  of  others  that  else  could  not  rise 


Revolutionary  Letter  by  Baron  de  Kalb. 

The  study  of  history  constantly  reveals  unexpected  sources 
in  out  of  the  way  places.  The  Library  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton has  an  old  letter  written  by  Baron  de  Kalb.  The  story  of 
how  it  came  there  is  itself  interesting  history. 

On  August  C),  1898,  Herbert  Bashford,  then  Librarian,  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Jesse  Baker,  Assessor  of  Wahkiakum 
County,  which  contained  the  following  information: 

"I  don't  remember  whether  I  told  you  how  I  came  in  posses- 
sion of  the  letter  I  am  sending.  I  will  do  so  now.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Co.  H.,  34th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  in  March, 
1862,  several  companies  of  my  regiment,  mine  among  the  num- 
ber, captured  Columbia,  Tenn.,  and  occupied  the  court  house  for 
quarters.  Previously  several  companies  of  a  Confederate  regi- 
ment had  occupied  the  same  building,  and  in  the  building  was  a 
room  occupied  by  an  antiquarian  society.  Before  the  Confed- 
erates left  tliey  had  scattered  the  property  of  said  society  all 
over  the  floor.  In  looking  over  the  letters  on  the  floor,  I  found 
the  one  enclosed,  and  also  one  from  Gen.  Natlianiel  Green  to 
Gen.  AVashington,  and  also  a  twenty-pound  colonial  bill.  These 
three  I  sent'  back  to  Polo,  Ogle  County,  Illinois.  Baron  de 
Kalb's  letter  I  recovered  while  back  in  Illinois  last  summer,  but 
the  last  two  seem  to  be  lost  entirely. 

"The  two  holes  in  the  letter  I  think  were  caused  by  being 
torn  from  some  kind  of  clasp  in  which  the  letters  were  confined ; 
but  the  general  meaning  of  the  letter  can  readily  be  determined 
so  one  can  get  the  sense  of  the  whole.  In  looking  over  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  I  should  judge  that  Baron  de  Kalb 
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^vas  killed  a  short  time  after  writino-  the  letter,  in  fact,  I  shouhl 
think  in  the  next  fight  he  had  with  the  British,  of  whom  he  is 
trying-  to  get  intelligence  as  to  strength  and  ])Osition." 

Mr.  I'aker's  conjecture  about  the  Baron's  death  following 
close  upon  the  writing  of  this  letter  is  well  borne  out  by  the 
brief  sketch  in  the  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biog- 
raphy. The  letter  was  written  on  July  7,  1780,  and  the  Battle  of 
Camden  took  place  on  August  13.  Says  the  above  book:  "Xeither 
party  was  aware  of  the  close  proximity  of  its  opponent  until  th(: 
advanced  guards  met.  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  the 
battle  that  ensued  soon  after  sunrise,  Kalb  comnianded  on  the 
American  right  and  was  driving  his  adversary.  Lord  Rawdon, 
l)efore  him,  when  the  defeat  of  our  left  wing  exposed  his  flank 
and  rear  to  the  assaults  of  Webster  and  Tarleton.  Kalb  wa- 
thus  attacked  on  all  sides,  but  remained  during  the  whole  en- 
counter, fighting  bravely  to  the  last.  Bareheaded  and  dismount- 
ed, ^^'ith  sword  in  hand,  he  engaged  in  one  personal  encounter 
after  another,  encouraging  his  men  with  his  voice  as  well  as  his 
example,  till  he  had  received  ele^'en  wounds.  His  lieuten.ant, 
Du  Buysson,  saved  him  from  instant  death.  He  died  three  davs 
afterward  and  was  buried  at  Camden.  A  marble  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  by  the  citizens  of  that  town,  the  corner 
stone  being  laid  by  General  Lafavette  in  1825." 

The  letter,  as  near  as  can  be  made  out,  is  as  follows  : 

Camp  on  Deep  river  near  Wilcoxes. 
Sir:  July  7th,  1780. 

The  provisions  I  expected  not  only  for  four  or  fi  ys  march 

but  als  all  magazin  of  some  days  here  to  ha  to  in  case 

of  nccess  coming  in  that  it  will  be  imposs  or  me  to 

move  several  days;   as  iioon  it  will  be  possible.  will 

do  myself  the  honor  to  acquaint  \'Ou  therewith  if  you  will  please 
to  inform  me  of  your  direction  and  march.  The  troops  here  are 
greatly  distressed  for  want  of  meat,  the  men  of  our  party  that 
are  sent  out  to  (lri\  e  them  are  not  at  all  proper  for  that  business 
— the  more  as  they  ha\-e  no  horses  :  they  have  nuich  to  do  to  get 
cattle  and  lose  them  again  in  the  woods. 

If  \ou  could  fa\'or  me  with  a  T>arty  of  your  light  horse-men 
to  be  employed  in.  and  pro\'ide  for  the  purpose,  1  should  h^^ 
highly  obliged  to  you. 

As  we  act  with  great  caution  when  once  at  Cole's  bridge,  the 
the  enemy's  reinforcing  at  Chera\vs.  it  would  be  ver}-  necessary 
io  ha\-e  the  l)e-^t  intelligence  '.>f  their  forces,  situation,  and  design. 
If  \ou.  had  two  or  more  ])roper  otlicers  or  other  persons  to  go 
among  tlu.-m.  and  get  the  best  information,  it  might  be  of  great 
service  to  us  all. 
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It  is  possible  tlie  enemy's  informed  of  our  march  and  per- 
haps of  our  forces,  to  collect  all  theirs  to  march  against  us,  being 
much  superior  to  us  in  horse,  and  for  what  I  know  in  infantry 
too.  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  go  beyond  Cole's,  especially  if  we 
were  not  assured  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  of  having  laid  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  flour  in  our  rear  on  Deep  river — (And  indeed 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  magazins  in  several  other  parts 
of  this  State) 

I  have  sent  on  to-day  to  post  at  Cole's  bridge,  the  South  Car- 
olina Volunteers  about  fifty  in  number,  and  -to  employ  them- 
selves in  collecting  flour,  cattle  &c  towards  our  arrival. 

With  great  and  esteem,  I    the  honor  to  be 

Dea  

Your  very  hu   nd  most 

Obedient  Servant 

THE  BARON  DE  KALB. 

The  Hon'ble 

M.  G.  Caswell. 

On  the  back  was  written  :  Express.  Public  Service.  The 
Hon.  Aiaj,  Oenerai  Caswell,  Head  Quarters. 
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In  these,  Xature  herself  volunteers  her  assistance  to  the  en- 
terprise. No  ocean  is  so  remarkably  adapted  to  steam  navigation 
as  the  Pacific.  Its  tranquil  surface  is  scarcely  ever  agitated  by  a 
storm,  and  propitious  winds  and  currents  accelerate  the  coiu-se 
of  the  mariner  across  its  bosom.  The  general  motion  of  its 
waters  is  from  west  to  east,  at  the  average  velocity  of  twenty- 
eight  miles  a  day.  In  consequence,  the  sea  appears  on  some  por- 
tions of  the  coast  to  flow  constantly  from  the  land,  and  vessels 
sail  with  great  celerity  from  Acapulco  in  ]\Iexico  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  N.  E.  trade  winds  blow 
almost  uninterruptedly  between  latitudes  5°  and  23°  north,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  currents  and  the  flow  of  the  sea,  en- 
able vessels  within  this  region  to  sail  from  America  to  Asia,  al- 
most without  changing  their  sails.  Our  course  to  the  Indies 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  or  from  the  Straits  of  San  Juan 
de  Fuca,  would  be  Southwest  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  from 
thence,  directly  along  the  twentieth  parallel,  across.  Returning 
by  a  more  northwardly  route,  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the 
polar  currents,  which  set  N.  W.  towards  the  Straits  of  Behring, 
and  also  of  the  variable  winds  prevailing  in  the  higher  latitudes. 
Having  crossed  our  continent  in  seven  days,  we  span  the  Pacific 
in  twenty-five  more,  and  thus,  in  thirty-two,  reach  the  ports  of 
China  ;  by  the  same  route  back,  the  products  of  the  East  may 
land  upon  the  shores  of  Europe  in  forty-six  days;  a  period  of 
time  but  little  more  than  one-third  of  that  now  taken  to  make 
the  ordinarv  passages  around  the  southern  extremities  of  Amer- 
ica and  Africa. 
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The  view  that  this  opens  to  the  mind,  independent  of  its  in- 
ternal benefits,  staggers  speculation  with  its  immensity,  and 
stretches  beyond  all  ordinary  rules  of  calculation.  A  moderate 
forecast  may,  however,  foresee  the  following  results:  The  riches 
of  the  most  unlimited  market  in  the  world  would  be  thrown 
open  to  our  enterprise,  and.  obeying  the  new  impulse  thus  im- 
parted to  it,  our  commerce  would  increase  till  every  ocean  billow 
between  us  and  the  China  sea  would  twinkle  with  a  sail.  By  the 
superior  facilities  conferred  upon  us  by  our  positien  and  control 
of  the  route,  we  should  become  the  common  carrier  of  the  world 
for  the  India  trade.  ''Britannia  rules  the  waves"  would  dwindle 
to  an  empty  boast,  and  England  would  have  to  descend  from  her 
arrogant  assumption  of  empire  o'er  the  sea  to  the  level  of  a  sup- 
pliant's tone,  in  common  with  the  great  and  small  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  for  the  benefits  of  this  avenue  of  nations.  The 
employment  as  common  carrier  could  be  secured  to  us  by  the 
imposition  of  a  tonnage  duty,  heavy  enough  to  amount  to  a  pro- 
hibition, upon  all  foreign  bottoms  arriving  at  our  Pacific  Coast. 
There  is  nothing  remarkably  selfish,  neither  is  there  anything 
repugnant  to  fair  dealing  in  this  regulation  ;  we  are  deserving  of 
one  special  advantage  as  a  premium  for  conferring  this  benefit 
upon  all,  and  \yq  have  the  example  of  Great  Britain  herself  to 
justify  us  in  the  adoption  of  the  rule.  The  rapid  and  excessive 
increase  of  our  commercial  marine  would  necessarily  follow  this 
result.  Encouraged  by  the  comparative  ease  and  safety  of  its 
service,  and  enticed  by  the  liberal  wages  which  the  demand  for 
so  manv  hands  would  ensure,  thousands  of  our  young  men,  whom 
the  dangers  and  privations  of  a  seafaring  life  have  heretofore 
deterred  from  carrying  out  the  natural  desire  of  visiting  foreign 
climes,  would  embrace  the  sailor's  occupation,  and  a  nursery 
would  thus  be  established,  from  whose  exhaustless  sources  the 
demand  of  our  increasing  navy  would  always  find  a  supply. 

Our  contiguity  and  other  peculiar  advantages  would  ensure 
us  the  pre-emption  of  all  the  markets  of  the  Pacific.  Our  rapidly 
increasing  cotton  and  other  factories,  under  this  impulse,  would 
increase  anew ;  our  extending  agricultural  operations  would 
widen  till  they  waved  their  golden  harvest  o'er  and  o'er  the  land, 
and  together  they  would  distribute  their  products  along  the 
western  coasts  and  diffuse  them  among  the  islands  of  the  ocean. 
In  return,  Oceana,  whose  trade  and  consumption  both  would 
greatly  multiply  by  the  same  imparted  motive,  would  pour  her 
treasures  into  the  bosom  of  our  country,  and  render  us,  by  her 
liberal  supply  of  tropical  productions,  independent  of  the  West 
Indies.  Our'exportations  of  flour,  at  the  exorbitant  rates  which 
it  commands  in  the  markets  of  these  regions,  would  alone  be  a 
source  of  immense  wealth,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  profits  of 
a  new  article  of  import  from  the  Coast  of  Peru,  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  of  l(?ss  importance.    Guano,  but  little  known  in  1840, 
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is  now  excitino;  the  deep  attention  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
of  all  nations,  and  to  snch  an  extent  has  its  trade  increased,  that 
from  the  importation  of  bnt  a  few  tons  five  years  ago,  six  hun- 
dred vessels  of  a  large  class  are  now  employed  in  supplying  the 
wants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  alone.  It  is  already  beginning 
to  be  introduced  into  this  country,  and  ere  long  we  mav  expect  to 
see  its  supply  increase  in  a  corresponding  ratio  with  the  Euro- 
pean demand.  Xow,  it  comes  to  us  surcharged  with  the  expenses 
of  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage  ;  then,  it  would  be  obtained  at 
one-half  its  present  charges,  and  we  should  be  furnished  with  the 
most  valuable  fertilizer  known  to  man,  for  the  benefit  of  the  im- 
poverished portions  of  our  C)regon  soil.  Tlie  chief  obstacle  to 
the  dense  population  of  that  territory  is,  therefore,  providentially 
obviated.'''' 

Our  \\'ha]e  fishery  and  other  branches  of  commerce  in  the 
Pacific,  would  be  better  protected,  and  the  prosecutors  of  the 
former  would  have  convenient  ports  to  refit  in  ;  to  seek  a  hasty 
refuge  in  case  of  war.  and  to  obtain  the  speedy  means  of  redress 
from,  should  they  be  made  tlie  victims  of  the  outrage  of  any  for- 
eign naval  power.  An  additional  proof  of  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing our  naval  power  in  this  quarter  is  furnished  in  the  late 
account  of  the  ravages  of  the  Pirates  of  the  Asiatic  Isles,  upon 
European  vessels. 

Our  relations  with  China  would  be  guarded  and  strengthened, 
and  in  case  a  necessity  should  arise  to  redress  a  wrong,  resent  an 
insult,  or  resist  an  aggression,  we  should  be  able,  helped  by  the 
speed  of  our  advices,  to  throw  a  preponderating  military  force 
there  three  months  previous  to  any  European  power. 

There  -are  other  views  which  open  at  this  stage  of  the  analy- 
sis, upon  which  it  will  not  be  improper  to  bestow  a  share  of  our 
consideration. 

llie  vast  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  has  been  as  yet  but  im- 
perfectly explored,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  there  are  many 
islands  reposing  on  its  bosom  whose  fertile  shores  have  never 
met  the  eye  of  man.  Some  of  these  ocean  gems  lie  directly  in 
our  eastward  or  westward  track,  and  their  value  to  us  as  rest- 
ing places  and  points  of  supply,  as  well  as  posts  for  the  erection 
of  our  fortifications,  would  be  iriestimable.  This  brings  to  mind 
the  fact  that  there  is  one  important  branch  of  commercial  policy, 
hitherto  overlooked  and  neglected  by  us,  which  the  course  of 
things  now  call  u[)on  us  to  adopt :  and  that  is  the  securing  under 
our  own  flag  and  rule  of  maritime  posts  in  the  different  fields  of 
our  commercial  enterprise.  W'c  luay  Ijc  told  tliat  this  is  an  in- 
fraction of  our  constitutional  economy,  a  \'ioUition  of  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  and  tliat  it  springs  frr)m  a  wild  and  (hsordered 
lust  for  power  which  will  eventuate  in  our  dissolution  ;  in  short, 
every  argument  will  be  l^rought  forward  by  i^hilosophers  learned 
in  mill-stones,  to  0]:»pose  the  aggrandisement  of  the  country  (^n 
the  principle  of  aggregation.    1'hese  sachems  have  been  told  in 

♦  •"riH'iv  will  ii-'  no  diiliculry."  sii.vs  ;i  wdiU  wi-ittcn  in  I»i vn-jx.dl  rlit-  al)ovo 
SMl)jO'-r.  •"in  olirniniuc;  Iiom  tliM  <•<^•lsr  of  I't-ni  fur  tti«>  next  l.ndo  >,thrs  a  siii)i)iy  of 
gu.nno  udt'qiia te  to  tlx;  wants  of  tliv  Jtiitisli  fai-nifr.'" 
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their  primary  classes  at  school,  that  Greece  and  Rome  fell  by 
their  unhonncled  ambition,  and  it  would  take  little  sh<M-t  of  a  de- 
feat of  Xature  to  dispossess  them  of  the  idea.  They  therefore 
make  it  a  primary  object  to  denounce  every  extension  of  territorv 
as  demoralising  and  destructive,  and  point  triumphantly  to  His- 
tory to  establish  the  assertion.  Admittini^  this  to  be  the  case, 
thong:h  it  applied  to  the  Cireeks  and  Romans,  in  an  early  age, 
and  miglu  apply  to  any  other  nation  in  the  same  cvcle.  it  does 
not  apply  to  us  in  the  present  time.  W  e  are  a  new  people,  in  a 
new  era.  acting  on  new  principles,  and  working  out  a  new  and 
grand  problem  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  "History,"  to  make  a 
grotesque  application  of  a  common  term — *'is  behind  the  age." 
But  aside  from  our  exception  froni  their  rule,  their  proposition  is 
false  as  to  its  facts,  and  carries  al)surdity  in  its  very  face. 

How  did  Clreece  become  great  enough  to  decline— and  how 
did  Rome  from  a  speck  upon  a  hill-top  win  the  Imperial  diadem 
that  marked  the  mastery  of  a  world?  Surely  not  by  building 
fences  around  their  original  limits,  and  vowing  never  to  go  be- 
yond. Such  a  resolution  would  share  credit  for  sagacity  with 
the  refusal  of  a  handsome  fortune  by  a  needy  man,  because  at 
some  da}'  he  must  die  and  leave  it,  and  might  also  be  compared 
with  that  stretch  of  forecast  wdiich  wou.Id  induce  a  statesman  to 
refuse  all  worldly  power  and  honours,  because  forsooth,  they 
must  descend  to  a  successor.  Nations  do  not  perish  in  a  mo- 
ment :  the\'  are  neither  swallowed  up  in  the  earth  like  Korah 
and  his  company,  nor  do  they  go  out  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle; 
they  have  degrees  to  their  decline,  and  while  it  is  perfectly  easy 
to  detect  all  the  natural  causes  of  their  decrease,  we  have  no  ex- 
cuse in  closing  our  e}'es  upon  a  fanciful  hypothesis,  which  finds 
its  basis  only  in  the  imagination. 

•  How  did  Greece  and  Rome  fall?  Xot  by  the  extension  of 
territory  as  a  cause,,  (though  to  maintain  its  extreme  points  weak- 
ened her  in  her  decline.)  but  by  the  vices  which  crept  into  her 
constitution  :  from  the  progress  of  those  corruptions  which  are 
inseparable  from  aristocratical  systems  :  from  ignorance  of  the 
true  principles  of  go\-ernment,  and  consecjuently  from  the  eft'ect 
of  unequal  la^vs  and  unequal  re}>resentation.  The  distant  tril)u- 
tary,  suffering  under  the  exactions  of  a  subaltern  despot  and  his 
military  bands,  being  too  far  remo\'ed  from  the  ]:)arent  go\-ern- 
ment  to  represent  its  grie\ances  within  a  period  to  give  redress 
a  value,  and  at  the  same  time,  too  far  remo\'ed  to  dread  its  en- 
ervated power,  threw  oft"  the  allegiance  which  only  imposed  oner- 
ous conditions  and  conferred  no  benehts  but  a  humiliating  peace. 
The  example  of  defection  thus  safely  set.  was  followed  by  an- 
other and  au'-ther.  and  attacked  at  the  same  time  by  a  new,  vig- 
orous and  innimiera])le  enemy,  Rome  fell.  She  fell  through  her 
own  de!)asement,  and  her  genius  retired  befor(>  the  superior 
vigor  and  energy  of  an  uncorrupted  race.  The  extreme  extension 
of  territorv  in  an  age  when  travelling  could  only  be  accomjjlished 
with  insuperal)le  (iifUcully  would  doubtless  rather  weaken  than 
strengtlien  a  nation's  power,  from  the  difliculty,  of  striking  ra]^- 
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idly  at  rebellion,  but  where  the  communications  are  as  speedy 
and  complete  as  they  are  in  the  present  day,  the  comparison  will 
not  apply.  Rail  Roads,  Steam  Engines,  and  the  Magnet,  have 
^'annihilated  space,  and  exploded  all  theories  wdiich  "rested  on 
the  accidents  of  time  and  distance  r  an  expanded  order  of  intelli- 
gence has  shown  the  benefits  of  union  in  a  common  system,  ar:d 
though  our  dominion  stretched  throughout  the  boundaries  of  this 
hemisphere,  with  the  elements  for  our  agents,  and  the  lightning 
of  heaven  for  our  slave,  we  could  bind  its  extremities  together 
in  a  moment,  and  throw  the  impulses  of  our  po\yer  from  end  to 
end.  with  the  rapidity  of  thought. 

By  overlooking  the  means  of  protecting  our  marine  by  the  dis- 
covery or  purchase  of  those  island  stations,  we  are  behind  every 
nation  in  the  world  in  commercial  sagacity.  France  rears  her 
fortifications  on  the  coasts  of  [Morocco,  in  the  islands  of  the  At- 
lantic, Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  and  by  a  late  arrangement, 
even  plants  her  standard  in  the  very  mouth  of  Canton.  The 
Dutch  own  the  richest  of  the  Asiatic  isles,  and  Spain  rides  abso- 
lute in  the  Philippines.  Russia,  not  content  with  over  7,000,000 
square  miles,  extending  from  central  Europe  to  the  extremity  of 
easUiu  Xii^i..,  lias  made  a  lodgment  on  our  continent,  and  marks 
the  line  of  her  possessions  to  the  North,  as  a  bar  to  our  farther 
advance  ;  and  even  Portugal  and  Denmark,  hold  their  warlike 
posts  in  many  parts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  acquisitions  of 
England  are  so  well  known  they  hardly  need  recapitulation.  It 
has  been  well  said,  that  the  Sun  never  sets  upon  her  dominions, 
and  that  the  thunder  of  her  morning  gun  from  post  to  post 
aroimd  the  world,  falls  into  the  measure  of  a  continuous  salute. 

Gibraltar,  ]\Ialta  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  give  her  the  control  of 
the  entire  ^Mediterranean  ;  St.  Helena,  Ascension  Island,  Cape 
Town  and  Mauritius,  keep  watch  along-  the  coasts  of  Africa;  she 
has  settlements,  fortifications  and  territorial  governments  over 
all  the  shores  of  Plindostan,  and  her  power  extenvls  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Eastern  region.  Further  south.,  her  empire 
spreads  over  the  whole  of  x-Vustralasia  ; — Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia,  Bermuda,  tlie  Bahamas  and  her  W^est  India  Islands,  com- 
mand the  entire  stretch  of  our  Atlantic  coast  and  the  entrance  to 
the  Gulf  of  [Mexico,  while  Canada  environs  us  upon  our  North- 
ern border ;  yet  probably  England  would  be  the  first  to  assure 
us,  in  connection  Avith  some  of  our  own  good  advisers,  that  ex- 
tension of  territory  is  the  sure  cause  of  a  nation's  eventual  de- 
struction. She,  however,  pursues  this  policy  herself,  with  the 
knowledge  that  it  adds  to  her  aggrandisement  and  power  at  every 
new  stage  of  its  consumption.  W^ith  a  view  of  aiding  her  steam 
navigation  across  tlie  Pacific,  she  has  lately  purchased  a  little 
island  in  it,  on  which  two  coal  mines  have  been  discoverd  ;  she 
*fias  not  even  thought  a  miserable  patch  of  ground  on  the  Mo- 
squito shore, too  insignificant  to  seize,  and  she  is  now,  doubt- 
less, intriguing  for  the  prize  of  Cuba  and  the  Californias.  Rus- 
sia is  ready  to  devour  Turkey  or  engulf  another  Poland.  Aus- 

•  This  was'  seized  oa  pretence  of  it  beinj?  a  bequest  from  an  African  chief. 
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tria  has  long  looked  with  a  greedy  eye  upon  the  plains  of  Italy; 
and  every  power  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  seek  new  acquisitions . 
with  the  utmost  avidity;  while  the  United  States,  as  if  she  had  not 
recovered  from  the  astonishment  of  falling  suddenly  into  the  pos- 
session of  2,000,000  square  miles  68  years  ago,  folds  her  unas- 
suming hands,  and  with  an  amiable  bow  which  betrays  the  mod- 
esty of  her  character,  exclaims,  "thank  you,  Gentlemen  Powers, 
not  a  bit  more  if  you  please !" 

The  opposers  of  the  course  of  policy  we  advocate,  if  not  able 
to.  defeat  it  on  the  grounds  of  reason  or  precedent,  will  find  their 
last  resource  in  the  tyranny  of  prejudice,  and  the  opinion  of 
Washington,  will  doubtless  be  appealed  to,  as  a  settler  of  the 
proposition  out  of  hand.  The  age,  however,  has  outgrown  this 
species  of  control.  Our  notions  of  liberty  have  become  extended 
to  the  degree  that  embraces  the  right  of  judging  for  ourselves; 
and  w^e  feel  no  fear  of  startling  the  horror  of  our  readers  by  the 
assertion  that  there  are  at  least  half  a  million  of  people  in  the 
United  States  who,  from  the  new  principles  which  science  has 
evoked  in  the  present  generation,  are  better  judges  of  the  effects 
of  the  adoption  of  this  policy,  now,  than  A\^ashington,  or  any 
other  man,  who  died  forty-five  years  ago,  could  possibly  have 
been.  There  is  too  much  of  this  knuckling  to  precedent  and  old 
opinion.  We  can  benefit  by  the  experience  of  a  past  age,  with- 
out becoming  tlie  liereditarv  bondsmen  of  their  ideas  :  we  can 
treat  its  wisdom  Avith  all  the  consideration  it  deserves  without 
presenting  the  absurd  spectacle  of  a  people  claiming  to  be  free, 
wdio  have  absolutely  signed  away  freedom's  main  component  in 
the  liberty  of  mind. 

Again,  vast  countries  still  lie  in  the  fairy  regions  of  the  East, 
the  pro<iuctions  and  resources  of  which  are  scarcely  known  to 
us,  and  that  only  await  the  civilising  infiuence  of  such  a  scheme 
as  this  to  throw  down  their  barriers  of  prejudice  and  supersti- 
tion, and  embrace,  with  the  rest  of  mankind,"  the  social  blessings 
of  the  world.  Of  this  nature  and  character  is  the  opulent  empire 
of  Japan.  Though  second  but  to  China  itself,  it  holds  no  inter- 
course with  foreigners,  and  only  perniits  one  nation  (the  Dutch) 
to  land  upon  its  dominions.  Ought  it  to  be  too  much  for  jKmer- 
ican  diplomacv  to  ettect  its  commercial  and  social  redemption 
and  throw  its  rich  markets  open  to  our  enterprise. 

The  Oregon  route,  should  this  project  be  carried  through, 
would,  for  its  shortness,  for  its  safety,  for  its  comparative  com- 
fort and  the  accuracy  with  which  the  duration  of  its  travel  could 
be  calculated,  be  selected  in  preference  to  any  other  by  all  trav- 
ellers to  the  East,  or  the  regions  of  the  Pacific.  These  would 
comprise  among  their  number  amba^^sadors  and  their  suites; 
consuls  and  other  government  officers  to  China  and  the  Indies, 
to  Xew  Holland,  to  the  ports  of  the  western  coast,  and  the 
islands  of  Polynesia,  and  enticed  by  the  facilities  afforded  to 
them,  many  who  otherwise  would  never  have  attempted  the 
perils  and  discomforts  of  the  old  voyage,  would  make  a  {rip  tn 
the  Indies  or  some  island  ])ara(lise  in  the  Pacific,  lea\ing  us  ns 
they  passed  leisurely  through  our  territory,  a  j)ortion  of  their 
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wealth.  -\(ld  to  this  S(nircc  of  profit,  the  toll  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  foreiijn  merchandize  which  must  seek  this  avenue, 
or  be  shut  out  from  a  market  alto^q-ether.  and  the  ])ostao:es  which 
the  £^Teat  number  of  letters  pourino;  in  from  every  part  of  Europe 
would  afford,  and  its  revenues  wouUl  l^ie  imniense  indeed.  Yet 
the  sources  of  all  this  vast  income  would  be  surplus  profit,  for  a 
short  experience  would  prove  that  our  internal  trade,  communi- 
cations and  |)OSta.:^es.  would  not  only  pa}'  the  current  expenses 
of  the  road  of  themselves,  but  would  afford  a  liberal  per  centage 
on  the  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Experience  has  proved  that  no  direction  which  can  be  given 
to  human  enterpri-e,  is  so  acti\-e  and  efi'ectual  in  developing  the 
resources  of  a  country  as  that  involved  in  rail-roads :  and  with- 
out any  regard  to  its  stupendous  national  advantages,  both  ex- 
ternal and  domestic,  immediate  and  ultimate,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  result  of  this  project  would  justify  the  undertaking 
merely  as  a  measure  of  internal  improvement. 

The  navigable  distance  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  is  now, 
by  the  route  around  Cai)e  Horn,  about  ic;,ooo  miles  from  the  port 
of  Xew  York  ;  by  the  proposed  route  it  would  be  less  than  3.000; 
which  affords  the  enormous  saving  of  16.000  miles.  The  natural 
effect  of  such  a  con^ununication  across  the  continent  would  be 
the  rapid  settlement  of  Oregon,  the  sudden  growth  of  a  great 
commercial  and  manufacturing  city  at  its  P^acific  terminus,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  naval  station  on  Puget's  Sound,  b'or  both 
of  these  latter  objects,  every  facility  is  providentially  afforded. 
Fine  building  stone  abounds  in  ever\-  direction,  the  best  timber 
in  the  world  stud  its  forests,  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  ocean  abounds  in  favorable  sites  for  water  power,  and  for 
the  sustenance  of  steam  na\'igation,  large  mines  of  coal  are  to  be 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  For  the  establishment 
of  a  naval  station,  the  harbors  of  St.  Jean  de  Fuca  and  Puget's 
Sound,  offer,  as  v-."e  have  already  seen,  peculiar  facilities  for  the 
erection  of  the  works  of  a  great  maritime  nation. 

The  cost  of  the  work  is  the  next  branch  of  inc(uiry  that  de- 
mands our  attention.  For  a  guide  to  an  estimate  of  this  we 
have  the  tabular  statements  of  the  Am.erican  Rail-road  Journ:d, 
(a  reliable  authority),  which  by  a  late  computation,  sets  tlie 
aggregate  nundjer  of  miles  of  rail-way  in  this  country  at  5,000; 
the  cost  of  which  has  been  $125,000,000,  or  $25,000  per  mile. 

As  a  portion  of  this  expense  is  occasioned  by  land  damages, 
or  land  for  the  track,  most  of  whidi  lies  in  thickly  settled,  and, 
conse(|uently,  valuable  sections  of  the  country,  we  are  entitled 
t(j  a  deduction  in  fa\  or  of  the  work  under  consideration.  The 
rate  of  this  may  be  obtained  from  the  example  of  the  lioston 
and  Lowell  Rail-road,  the  land  damages  on  which  amounted  to 
?2,842.47  j)er  mile.  We  vvdll  apply  this  sul)straction  to  but  1500 
miles  of  the  propo>ed  work.  an(l  also  strike  the  amount  down  ro 
$2,500  a  mile,  to  make  a  smoother  computation.    Thus  we  ha\e 

2,500  miles  of  road  at  the  ratt*  of  $25,000  per  mile  $62,ooo,(Xio 

A  deduction  of  $2,500  per  mile  from  1.500  miles   3,750,000 


$58,250,000 
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Making:  an  agfg^res^ate  of  fifty-eii^ht  millions  and  a  qnartcr  for  tlie 
conipletion  of  a  dcsii^n  which  will  render  cverv  nation  on  the 
srlobe  our  commercial  tributaries.  11iis.  however,  is  a  most  e\- 
travac:ant  estimate,  and  tlie  cost  will  probably  not  amount  to 
within  several  millions  of  that  sum.  The  distance  is  very 
roughly  calculated  from  the  absence  of  accurate  information  on 
the  subject,  and  the  cost  is  purposely  amplified  to  secure  being 
on  the  safe  side  of  the  calculation.  We  are  justified  in  the 
opinion  that  it  will  I'^e  much  less,  by  the  fact  that  there  is  at 
present  a  pri\'ate  project  before  Congress  which  proposes  to  per- 
form the  work  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,000,  on  the  somewhat  modest 
condition,  by  the  way,  of  recei\'ing  a  grant  of  public  lands  sixty 
miles  in  width  along  the  track,  from  Illinois  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  cost  of  the  work,  therefore,  even  though  it  should  amount 
to  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  is  no  argument  to 
urge  against  the  undertaking,  for  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  our 
national  character  to  impute  to  government  an  inability  to  carry 
•  out  a  design  \vhich  is  within  the  scope  and  means  of  a  company 
of  private  individuals.  The  resources  of  our  country  are  fully 
equal  to  the  enterprise.  Xo  patriot  believes,  no  statesman  dare 
affirm.  t1:--'  '-.'i'  nre  unal^le  to  sustain  the  expenses  of  a  three 
vears'  war  with  the  most  powerful  nation  of  Europe  ;  yet  tins 
undertaking,  at  its  utmost  estimate,  will  not  cost  as  much  as  a 
three  years'  war,  and  instead  of  leaving  us,  as  a  war  would  do. 
enfeebled,  exhausted,  and  depressed,  its  completion  would  find 
us  regenerated  with  new  life,  with  our  impulses  awakened,  our 
energies  strengthened,  an.d  advancing  forward  with  a  rapidity 
and  vigor  that  would  astonish  even  Destiny  itself.  Let  us  dep- 
recate, therefore,  from  the  consideration  of  this  work,  that  fatal 
spirit  of  Economy  which  lias  been  the  Evil  Genius  to  so  many 
a  great  design. 

Economv  is  the  besetting  sin  of  Representative  governments. 
Deceived  by  its  plasuible  exterior,  and  tickled  wdth  the  notion 
that  it  is  an  essential  element  of  ])ri-mitive  simplicity,  philoso- 
phers, whose  mental  scope  reaches  no  further  than  the  piling  up 
of  particles  on  the  simplest  rule  of  simple  addition,  oppose  its 
•blighting  influence  to  every  noble  scheme,  and  advocate  it  on 
all  occasions  and  with  the  utmost  vehemence  as  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple. I'hev  do  not  see.  or  they  do  not  care  to  see,  that  the 
thrift  whicli  hoards  the  seed  to  defeat  us  of  the  harvest,  is  the 
grossest  form  of  waste  :  that  it  amuses  the  present  with  a  straw, 
to  cheat  the  future  of  its  golden  fields.  They  proceed  upon  the 
false  idea,  that  the  multitude  more  readily  appreciate  the  rule 
that  saves  a  penny  now.  than  the  design  which  subtracts  one  on 
the  hazard  of  the  return  of  a  pound  hereafter;  and  it  is  through 
this  C(MTupt  and  contemptible  consideration,  this  pin-hook 
angling  in  the  muddy  water>  after  popularity,  that  we  find  a  ' 
prevailing  meanness  in  all  our  measures  of  expenditure.  A 
meanness  thaf  runs  from  the  remuneration  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  Union  to  the  purchase  of  a  territory,  from  the  starva- 
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tion  of  an  African  lion,"^  to  the  presentation  to  an  Imaim  of  a 
piece  of  lacquered  plate  ;t  till  at  length  it  degenerates  into  in- 
justice and  dishonesty  in  its  disregard  of  the  rights  of  revolu- 
tionary claimants,  and  in  the  non  redemption  of  the  continental 
paper  which  gave  its  illusory  consideration  for  the  blood  of 
thousands  of  patriotic  hearts. 

A  sufficient  amount  of  funds  can  be  obtained  for  the  com- 
mencement, nay.  the  entire  completion  of  the  whole  work,  from 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands  alone.  As  soon  as  the  survey  is 
made  and  the  route  laid  out,  the  land  in  the  immediate  line  of 
the  track  will  be  sought  with  the  utmost  eagerness  by  specula- 
tors, for  investments  of  their  capital.  It  will  rise  at  once  to  an 
immense  value,  and  it  would  not  be  extravagant  to  expect  that 
in  less  than  one  year  from  the  marking  out  of  the  line,  more  than 
thirty  million  of  dollars  would  pour  into  the  treasury  of  the  Re- 
ceiver of  Sales.  Additional  sales  could  then  be  made  as  the 
road  progressed,  to  "a  still  better  advantage,  and  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  the  Government  would  find  its  waste  do- 
main of  unavailable  prairie  turned  as  if  by  magic  into  market- 
able acres. 

The  road,  as  it  progressed,  would  be  employed  up  to  the 
point  of  it.-  completion,  by  our  merchants,  our  traders,  and  our 
emigrants.  The  great  amount  of  trade  and  travel,  which  sets 
out  from  this  point,  (Xew  York,)  through  the  western  states  to 
the  J^dississippi,  and  returns  the  same  way  back,  would  enable  it 
to  go  very  far  toward  sustaining  its  own  existence. 

It  may  strike  some  as  superogatory  in  the  Government  to 
undertake  this  v.ork  when  it  is  offered  to  be  accomplished,  and 
all  its  consequent  advantages  secured  to  our  hand,  by  private 
enterprise';  but  there  are  many,  and  insurmountable  reasons 
Avhy  it  should  be  a  national  undertaking,  and  not  left  at  the 
mercy  of  a  band  of  speculators,  wliose  narrow  objects  would  be 
private  gain. 

It  should  be  national,  because  its  objects  and  purposes  are 
national ;  and  because  its  accomplishment  will  advance  the 
glory  as  well  as  ensure  the  safety  of  our  country,  and  beneficially 
aftect  the  interests  of  all  its  citi-.ens. 

Because  being  the  high  road  for  all  nations,  its  transactions 
will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  our  foreign  relations,  and 
its  regulations  will  consequently  l)c  governmental  in  their  na- 
ture and  policy. 

Because  the  undertaking  is  too  gigantic  for  the  successful 
enterprise  of  individuals,  who,  if  ever  able  to  accom[)lish  it  at 
all,' will  not  be  able  to  do  so  with  that  despatch,  whicli  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  countr\',  our  views  in  relation  to  Oregon, 
and  the  ardent  wishes  of  our  peoj)le  demand. 

[To  be  continued.] 

*  Thf  Kmpf^ror  of  Morocco  sont  ns  1Ii<»  pi-fSfnt  of  a  lion  of  the  deserr,  which. 
Jifrer  its  arrival.  i)art'ly  e^cap-ed  starvation  tlirou^'li  tlie  liuniauity  of  a  sliowiuan, 
who  siibse<|iuMi fly  piirciiast'd  it  for  liis  luenaireric 

t  Tli<»  Iinaiin  of  Muscat,  as  nn  ovi-rtuv*:  fcr  a  coiiimorcial  arrnimcmcnt,  sont  ns 
two  .supprli  milk  whito  .\ral^ian  cf)ursr>rs,  with  a  shivo  acc(.mj)aii\ iti.Lr  each.  "U> 
rf-timicd,  aiiionir  otl)*-r  tliiu.irs,  a  row  l)oat  witli  silv»'r  iilntid  rowloclis.  The  pure  ore. 
would  not  liavt'  cost  a  hundr^-d  dollars  iiioro. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  LAMENT. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  of  September,  1831,  there  was 
erected  one  day  on  the  first  bench  or  level  of  the  bank  of  the  ]\fis- 
sissippi  river  near  the  northerly  limits  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  an 
Indian  lodg^e  of  skins  spread  over  poles — a  large  lodge,  according 
to  one  who  saw  it  and  has  written  about  it — by  at  least  four  In- 
dians who  had  Journe}'ed  upon  their  Indian  horses  and  with  their 
pack  animals  from  the  rendezvous  at  Green  Iviver,  in  company 
with  a  returning  trader,  probably  assisting  in  bringing-  in  his  furs. 
It  was  a  very  common  thing  for  Indians  to  visit  St.  Louis  in  those 
days,  for  various  reasons,  one  of  which  was  that  General  William 
Clark,  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  West,  had  his 
headquarters "  and  resided  there.  These  ])articular  Indians,  how- 
ever, had  not  come  from  any  usual  cause,  nor  were  they  from  any 
of  the  prairie  tribes.  They  were  from  beyond  the  summit  of  the 
Rocky  ^fountains,  wdiere  General  Clark  had  traveled  twenty-five 
years  before,  and  they  came  by  reason  of  religious  impulse,  hav- 
ing been  sent  to  ascertain  hov/  the  white  people  communed  with 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  wdiether  religious  teachers  could  not  be 
sent  to  live  in  their  country  and  instruct  them.  Very  naturally 
they  were  at  once  taken  by  the  trader  to  General  Clark,  wlio 
became  very  much  interested  in  them,  and  did  all  that  he  could 
to  ascertain  their  wishes  and  to  assist  them  ;  but  their  language 
v\'as  such  that  they  could  not  be  well  understood.  They  seem 
to  liave  indicated  a  i^refercnce  for  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of 
worship;  two  of  them  died  and  were  buried  by  the  priests  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Louis.  Soon  after  this  the 
remaining  two,  with  the  assurance  of  General  Clark  and  others 
that  teachers  would  be  sent  to  their  tribe,  seem  to  have  left  St. 
Louis  and  to  hax  e  spent  the  winter  at  some  other  ])lace  ;  for  in 
the  spring  they  joined  the  [)artv  ascending  the  Missouri  River 
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by  steamboat,  George  Catlin,  the  painter  of  Indian  portraits, 
being  in  the  same  company.  One  of  them  died  on  the  way  honir. 
the  other  lived  to  reach  his  tribe  in  safet}'.  The  authorities  lu: 
these  statements  and  further  details  are  to  follow.  That  the 
publication  in  1833  of  the  fact  that  such  a  deputation  had  visitif'. 
St.  Louis  and  for  such  a  purpose  started  the  missionary  mow- 
ment  toward  the  Oregon  country  several  years  earlier  than  other- 
wise w'ould  have  taken  place  is  quite  certain.  '  But  so  much  his- 
toric achievement  has  been  claimed  as  resulting  from  this  inci- 
dent, and  so  much  of  glamor  gathered  about  it,  that  a  brief  ex- 
amination of  it  ad  seriatim  will  be  of  interest.  For  the  preseiu 
purpose  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  deputation  arrived  at  St. 
Louis  in  the  early  fall  of  183 1,  though  later  verification  may  es- 
tablish the  year  1830  as  the  correct  one. 

We  will  first  get  a  glimpse  of  conditions  in  183 1  at  St.  Louis, 
the  chief  city  west  of  the  "Mississippi  at  that  time.  No  census 
is  available  for  that  year,  but  in  182S  there  had  been  a  census 
showing  a  population  of  a  trifle  over  five  thousand;  and  the  next 
census  following,  that  of  1836,  showed  more  than  double  that 
number.  P'rom  this  and  other  sources  of  information  we  may 
reasonably  state  that  there  were  at  least  six  thousand  peofilc 
in  the  city  in  183 1.  It  was  tlie  headquarters  of  the  fur  trade 
and  the  trade  center  of  the  whole  Southwest  and  Western  coun- 
try beyond  the  ^lississippi  River.  Of  Protestant  churches  tlic 
Presbyterian  was  organized  in  1817  by  Rev.  Samuel  Giddings. 
the  Baptist  in  1818,  the  Episcopal  (Christ  Church)  in  1819  and 
the  iMethodist  Episcopal  in  1S20..  General  Clark  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  and  a  -pew  holder  in  Christ  Church.  Clergymen 
prominent  in  the  ^lissouri  Conference  of  the  ^Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  resided  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  annual  conference  meet- 
ing of  that  denomination  was  held  in  that  city  in  vSeptembcr 
of  the  year  1830  and  perhaps  also  in  1831.  So  that  while  it 
may  be  said — speaking  of  sects — that  St.  Louis  had  been  from 
the  first  a  Catholic  city  in  point  of  numbers,  in  1831  there  ^vere 
at  least  four  IVotestant  denominations  active  there  as  organiza- 
tions, and  the  ^^lethodist  Episcopal  Church  especially  so  as  re- 
gards work  throughout  the  State  of  Missouri. 

General  Ckark  was  at  that  time  over  sixty  years  of  age,  a 
man  of  strict  integrity  and  untarnished  morals,  and  held  in  hi.G:h 
respect  in  the  city.  He  was  a  man  of  family;  his  wife  died  ni 
December  of  that  year.  lie  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Sr. 
Louis  Lodge  No.  3.  A.  E.  A.  ^1.,  and  afterward  of  Missouri 
Lodge  No.  12,  and  hence  coidd  not  have  been  a  Roman  CathoHc. 
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(For  the  most  of  the  above  facts  the  writer  is  indebted  to 
the  courtesy  of  Hon.  W.  B.  Douglas,  of  the  ^Missouri  Historical 
Society.) 

Let  us  now  take  up  the  contemporaneous  written  accounts  of 
the  visit  of  this  deputation  of  Indians  commonly  designated  as 
Flatheads,  but  really  from  both  the  Nez  Perces  (Choppunish) 
and  Flathead  (Salishan)  tribes.  In  1841  there  were  published 
the  two  volumes  entitled  "Letters  and  Notes  on  the  Manners, 
Customs  and  Conditions  of  the  North  American  Indians,  Written 
During  Eight  Years'  Travel  Among  the  Wildest  Tribes  of  In- 
dians in  North  America  in  1832,  '33,  '34,  35,  '36,  '37,  '38  and  '39;*' 
containing  numbered  letters  and  illustrative  plates,  by  George 
Catlin.  Letter  No.  48,  in  volume  II.,  refers  to  these  Indians, 
and  from  that  we  will  copy  and  designate  the  quotation  as 

Catlin's  Account. 

Mr.  Catlin  refers  to  tivo  young  men  "who  w^ere  part  of  a 
delegation  that  came  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  St.  Louis 
a  few  years  since  to  inquire  for  the  truth  of  a  representation 
which  they  said  some  white  men  had  made  amongst  them 
'that  our  religion  was  better  than  theirs,  and  that  they  would 
all  be  lost  if  they  did  not  embrace  it,'  Two  old  and  venerable 
men  of  this  party  died  in  St.  Louis,  and  I  traveled  2,000  miles 
(companion  of  these  two  young  fellows)  toward  their  own  coun- 
try, and  became  much  pleased  with  their  manners  and  disposi- 
tions. The  last  mentioned  of  the  two  died  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Yellow^stone  River  on  his  way  home,  with  disease  which  he 
had  contracted  in  the  civilized  district,  and  the  other  one  I  have 
since  learned  arrived  safely  among  his  friends,  conveying  to 
them  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  deaths  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  party  ;  but  assurances  at  the  same  time  from  General  Clark 
and  many  reverend  gentlemen  that  tlie  report  which  they  had 
heard  was  wxll  founded  ;  and  that  missionaries — good  and  re- 
ligious men — would  soon  come  amongst  them  to  teach  this  re- 
ligion, so  that  they  could  all  understand  and  have  the  benefits 
of  it.  When  I  first  heard  the  report  of  tlie  object  of  this  extra- 
ordinary mission  across  the  mountains  I  could  scarcely  believe 
it,  but  Qn  conversing  with  General  Clark  on  a  future  occasion 
I  was  fully  convinced  of  the  fact."  I'his  letter,  from  internal 
evidence,  was  written  some  time  after  the  year  1837.  A  portion 
of  it  is  quoted  in  Rev.  William  Barrows'  "Oregon:  The  Struggle 
for  Possession,''  and  in  several  later  books  that  were  evidently 
l)ased  on  Barrows,  but  only  so  much  as  suited  the  pur[)Ose  of 
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those  authors.  I')y  many  others  who  refer  to  George  CatHn  as 
authority  this  letter  is  not  quoted  at  all.  It  is  from  these  "Let- 
ters" that  we  know  the  year  of  the  first  journey  of  Catlin  up 
the  ^lissouri  by  stenmboat,  namely,  1832,  which  date  many 
writers  have  misstated,  carelessly  or  to  conform  to  the  balance 
of  their  story. 

Sonie  years  ai^o  the  writer  first  found  an  extended  account 
of  all  the  four  deputations  sent  by  the  Flathead  tribe  to  St.  Louis 
in  the  '305  in  a  book  written  by  L.  B.  Palladiuo,  S.  J.,  entitled 
"Indian  and  A\diite  in  the  Northwest,"  etc.,  (pp.  11  and  12)  and 
published  in  1894,  including  the  earliest  contemporary  account 
of  this  first  deputation  of  1831.  Father  Palladino  is,  we  are  told, 
still  li\'ing'  in  Spokane,  Washington  ;  he  w'as  one  of  the  early 
Catholic  missionaries  in  what  is  now  ^lontana.  But  recently 
there  has  been  afforded  an  opportunity  to  read  the  later  book 
of  the  late  A\'illiam  L  ?^larshall,  of  Chicago,  that  untiring  digger 
after  facts,  and  tliis  same  account  is  given  at  page  5  et  seq.  of 
part  IL  of  his  "Acquisition  of  Oregon,"  etc..  and  from  that,  with 
permission,  we  will  quote  what  for  convenience  we  will  desig- 
nate 

The  Catholic  Account. 

''The  first  mention  that  has  ever  been  found  of  these  four 
Flatheads  is  in  a  letter  dated  Dec.  31,  1831,  from  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph 
Rosati,  Bishop  of  St.  Louis,  to  the  editor  of  the  'Annales  de 
TAssociation  de  la  Propa,!:^ation  de  la  Foi,'  of  Lyons,  France, 
and  printed  in  that  publication  in  jB^,^^^^*  59&»'^^^-  trausla- 
fion  of  so^huich  of  it  as  concerns  this  subject  is  on  pp.  18S-9  of 
Vol.  IL,  of.  'Records  of  the  Am.  Cath.  Hist.  Society,'  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  an  article  on  'The  Origin  of  the  Flathead  ?\Iission,' 
by  ]\Iajor  Edmond  ^^fallet.  LL.  13.,  as  follows:  'Some  three 
months  ago  four  Indians,  who  live  at  the  other  side  of  the  Rocky 
2\lountains,  near  the  Columbia  River,  arrived  in  St.  Louis.  After 
•  visiting  General  Clark  who.  in  his  celebrated  travels,  had  seen 
the  nation  to  which  they  belong,  and  had  been  well  received  by 
them,  they  came  to  see  our  church,  and  appeared  to  be  exceed- 
ingly well'  pleased  with  it.  Unfortunately  there  was  no  one  who 
understood  their  language.  Sometime  afterward  two  of  them 
fell  dangerou>]y  ill.  I  was  then  absent  from  St.  Louis.  Two 
of  our  priests  visited  them,  and  the  poor  Indians  seemed  de- 
h'ghted  'with  their  visit.  They  made  signs  of  the  Cross  and 
otlier  signs  which  a])peare(l  to  have  some  relation  to  baptism. 
This  -acramcnt  was  ad.ministerefl  to  them;  they  gax'e  expres- 
sion of  their  satisfaction.  A  little  cross  was  ])resented. to  them: 
they  took  it  with  eagerness,  kissed  it  re[)eatedly.  and  it  could 
])e  taken  from  them  only  after  their  death.  It  wa>  truly  dis- 
tressing that  ilu-y  could  n<a  be  sp(jken  to.    Hieir  remains  were 
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carried  to  the  church  for  the  fnneral,  which  was  conducted  with 
all  the  Catholic  ceremonies.  The  other  two  attended  and  acted 
with  great  propriety.    They  have  returned  to  their  country. 

"  *\Ve  have  since  learned  from  a  Canadian,  who  has  crossed 
the  country  wdiich  they  inhabit,  that  they  belong  to  the  nation 
of  Tetes-Plates  (Flatheads),  which,  as  with  another  called  the 
Pieds-Noirs  (or  Blackfeet)  have  recei\-ed  some  notions  of  the 
Catholic  religion  from  two  Indians  who  had  been  to  Canada,  and 
who  had  related  what  they  had  seen,  giving  a  striking  descrip- 
tion of  the  beautiful  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  worship,  and 
telling  them  that  it  was  also  the  religion  of  the  whites ;  they 
have  retained  what  they  could  of  it,  and  thev  have  learned  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  Cross  and  to  pray.  These  nations  have 
not  yet  been  corrupted  by  intercourse  with  others  ;  their  man- 
/  ners  and  customs  are  simple  and  they  are  very  numerous.  We 
have  conceived  the  liveliest  desire  to  not  let  pass  such  a  good 
occasion.  ]\fr.  Condamine  has  offered  himself  to  go  to  them 
next  spring  with  another.  In  the  meantime,  vv'e  shall  obtain 
information  on  wdiat  we  have  been  told,  and  on  the  means  of 
travel.' 

"The  regi?''-er  of  burials  of  the  cathedral  at  St.  Louis  states 
that  one  of  these  Indians — Xarcisse — was  buried  Oct.  31st,  1831, 
Rev.  Edmond  Saulnier  officiating,  and  the  second — Paul — was 
buried  on  Nov.  17th,  1831,  Rev.  Benedict  Roux  officiating.  (Rec- 
ords Am.  Catholic  History  Soc,  Vol.  II..  p.  190.)'' 

In  the  year  of  1835,  Dr.  ]\larcus  Wliitman  went  as  far  West 
as  the  rendezvous  at  Green  River  and  visited  "St.  Louis,  both 
going  and  coming,  and  a  journal  of  that  trip  is  preserved  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  missionary  board  at  Boston,  which 
is  on  file  among  the  ])apers  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sion.ers  of  Foreign  Missions.  The  report  of  Dr.  Whitman  as  to 
those  Indians,  as  given  on  pages  10  and  it  of  tliis  same  book- 
by  Principal  2vlarshal],  is  as  follows: 

Dr.  Whitman's  Account. 

,  *'A  letter  v\Titten  b}'  Dr.  Wliitman,  reall\-  a  journal  covering 
^.lay  14th  to  Dec.  17th,  1835,  •'^'^'^  co\'ering  iTi  pp.  foolscap, — 
from  which  nothing  has  yet  been  pu])lishc(l. —  (Ijut  which  I 
copied  from  llie  original)  says:  'The  following  is  the  history  of 
these  Indians  tliat  came  to  St.  Louis  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  i-eligion  as  I  received  it  from  the  trader  under  whose 
protection  they  canie  and  returneck  He  says  their  object  was 
to  gain  religious  knowledge.  I'^^r  this  pur{)os(^  the  IHathead  tribe 
delegated  one  of  their  principal  chiefs,  and  t\v\)  uf  their  prin- 
cipal men.  and  tlie  Xez  Perce.  tri])e  a  like  deiegatiun,  it  being 
a  joint  delegation  of  both  tribes.  In  addition  to  this  delegation 
a  youn_!L!f  Xe:''  Perce  came  along.  A\'hen  they  came  to  Council 
Bluffs  two  o\  the  Flatheads  and  one  of  the  Xez  Perces  returned 
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home,  and  the  other  Flathead,  the  chief,  and  the  Nez  Perce 
chief,  and  the  reinainincr  one  of  the  delectation,  and  the  yonng 
Indian  came  to  St.  Louis,  where  they  remained  through  the 
winter.  Ai  St.  Louis  two  of  them  died  and  the  only  remaining 
one  of  the  delegation  died  on  his  return  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellowstone,  so  that  there  was  no  one  left  to  return  but  the 
young  man." 

(There  is  not  a  word  in  this  about  their  "having  come  in 
search  of  the  white  man's  Bible"  or  anything  wdiatever  about 
the  Bible,  or  about  any  book.) 

In  1831  the  AVyandotte  tribe  of  Indians  was  living  upon  a 
reservation  near  Sandusky,  in  Ohio,  but  a  proposal  had  been 
made  to  remove  them  to  a  larger  tract  in  the  West,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  tribe  were  sent  to  explore  that  country  before  their 
decision  should  be  made.  Mr.  William  Walker,  an  intelligent 
man,  of  either  part  or  full  Wyandotte  blood,  was  the  interpreter 
of  those  who  made  this  journey,  and  the  party  on  their  outward 
trip  seem  to  have  passed  thraugh  St.  Louis  early  in  November, 
1831,  at  a  date  after  the  death  of  the  first  Indian  and  before  that 
of  the  second.  After  his  return,  ]\Ir.  Walker  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  friend,  ]\Ir.  G.  P.  Disoway,  of  Pittsburg,  and  that  gentleman 
made  it  a  part  of  a  lengthy  communication  to  the  "Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal  and  Zion's  Herald"  (the  leading  publica- 
tion of  the  i\I.  E.  Church)  of  !\[arch  ist,  1833.  This  was,  so  far 
as  is  known,  the  first  publication  in  America  of  anything  in 
reference  to  the  Flathead-Xez  Perces  deputation  and  it  made  an 
immediate  impression  in  religious  circles.  The  communication 
has  been  reproduced  in  full  in  so  many  books  that  are  easy  of 
access  (see  Exhibit  "D"  in  Chittenden's  History  of  the  Fur 
Trade  for  the  best;  also,  ^Mowry's  Marcus  Whitman,)  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here.  Suffice  to  say  that  in  no  part 
of  it  or  in  any  of  the  editorials  based  upon  it  at  that  time  was 
there  any  mention  of  a  lament  by  one  of  the  Indians  or  of  the 
"Book  of  Heaven"  as  a  phrase.  We  will,  however,  set  forth  so 
much  of  William  Walker's  letter  as  relates  to  this  deputation, 
calling  it 

The  Methodist  Account. 

Upper  Sandusky,  Jan.  19th,  1833. 

Dear  Friend: — Your  last  letter,  dated  November  T2th,  came 
duly  to  hand.  The  business  part  is  answered  in  another  com- 
munication w'liich  is  inclosed. 

I  deeply  regret  that  I  ha\'e  had  no  opjxjrtunity  of  ansvvering 
your  very  friendly  letter  in  a  manner  that  would  be  satisfactory 
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to  myself:  neither  can  I  now,  owing  to  a  want  of  time  and  a 
retired  place,  where  I  can  write  undisturbed.    *    *  * 

I  will  here  relate  an  anecdote,  if  I  may  so  call  it.  Imme- 
diately after  we  landed  in  St.  Louis,  on  our  way  to  the  West, 
I  proceeded  to  General  Clark's,  Superintendent^  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, to  present  our  letters  of  introduction  from  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and  to  receive  the  same  from  him  to  the  different  In- 
dian agents  in  the  upper  country.  While  in  his  office  and  trans- 
acting business  with  him,  he  informed  me  that  three  chiefs  from 
the  Flathead  nation  were  in  his  house,  and  were  quite  sick,  and 
that  one  (the  fourth)  had  died  a  few  days  ago."  They  were  from 
the  west  of  the  Rocky  jMountains.  (Here  is  given  a  description 
of  their  flattened  heads  and  the  manner  of  doing  it.) 

The  distance  they  had  traveled  on  foot  was  nearly  three 
thousand  miles  to  see  General  Clark,  their  great  father,  as  they 
called  him,  he  being  the  first  American  officer  they  ever  became 
acquainted  with,  and  having  much  confidence  in  him,  they  had 
come  to  consult  him,  as  they  said,  upon  very  important  matters. 
General  Clark  related  to  me  the  object  of  their  mission,  and, 
my  dear  friend,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  to  you  my 
feelings  while  listening  to  his  narrative.  I  will  here  relate  it  briefly 
as  I  well  can :  It  appeared  that  some  white  man  had  penetrated 
into  their  country,  and  happened  to  be  a  spectator  at  one  of  their 
religious  ceremonies,  which  they  scrupulously  perform  at  stated 
periods.  He  informed  them  that  their  mode  of  worshipping  the 
Supreme  Being  was  radically  wrong,  and  instead  of  being  ac- 
ceptable and  pleasing,  it  was  displeasing  to  Him ;  he  also  in- 
formed them  that  the  white  people  away  toward  the  rising  of 
the  Sim  had  been  put  in  possession  of  the  true  mode  of  wor- 
shipping the  Great  Spirit.  They  had  a  book  containing  direc- 
tions hoAv  to  conduct  themselves  in  order  to  enjoy  His  favor 
and  hold  converse  with  Him ;  and  with  this  guide,  no  one  need 
go  astray ;  but  every  one  that  would  follow  the  directions  laid 
dowm  there  could  enjoy,  in  this  life,  His  favor,  and  after  death 
would  be  received  into  the  country  where  the  Great  Spirit  re- 
sides, and  live  forever  with  Him. 

Upon  receiving  this  information,  they  called  a  national  coun- 
cil to  take  this  subject  into  consideration.  Some  said,  if  this  be 
true,  it  is  certainly  high  time  we  were  put  in  possession  of  this 
mode,  and  if  our  mode  of  worshipping  be  wrong  and  displeasing 
to  the  Great  Spirit  it  is  time  we  had  laid  it  aside.  We  must 
know  something  about  this — it  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be  put 
oft — the  sooner  we  know  it  the  better.  They  accordingly  deputed 
four  of  the  chiefs  to  proceed  to  St.  Louis  to  see  their  great 
father.  General  Clark,  to  inquire  of  him,  having  no  doubt  but  he 
would  tell  them  the  whole  truth  about  it. 

They  arrived  at  St.  Louis  and  presented  themselves  to  Gen- 
eral Clark.  The  latter  was  somewhat  puzzled,  being  sensible 
of  the  responsibility  that  rested  on  him;  he,  however,  proceeded 
by  informing  them  that  what  they  had  been  told  by  the  white 
man  in  their  own  country  was  true.    Then  he  went  into  a  sue- 
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cinct  history  of  man.  from  his  creation  down  to  the  advent  of 
the  Savior:  explained  to  them  all  the  moral  precepts  contained 
in  the  Bible,  expounded  to  them  the  decaloi^ue  ;  informed  them 
of  "the  advent  of  the  Savior,  his  life,  precepts,  his  death,  resur- 
rection, ascension,  and  the  relation  he  now  stands  to  man  as  a 
mediator— that  he  will  judge  tlie  world,  etc. 

Poor  fellows,  they  were  not  all  permitted  to  return  home  to 
their  people  with  the  intelligence.  Two  died  in  St.  Louis,  and 
the  remaining  two,  though  somewhat  indisposed,  set  out  for 
their  natiVe  land.  Whether  they  reached  home  or  not  is  not 
known.  The  change  of  climate  and  diet  operated  very  severely 
upon  their  health.  Their  diet  when  at  home  is  chiefly  vegeta'- 
bles  and  fish. 

If  they  died  on  their  way  home,  peace  be  to  their  names  1 
They  died  inquirers  after  the  truth.  I  was  informed  that  the 
Flathcads,  as  a  nation,  have  the  fcAvest  vices  of  any  tribe  of 
Indians  on  the  continent  of  America. 

I  had  just  concluded  I  would  lay  this  rough  and  uncouth 

scroll  aside  and  revise  it  before  I  would  send  it,  but  if  I  lav  it 

aside  you  will  never  receive  it ;  so  I  will  send  it  to  you  just  as 

it  is  "with  all  its  imperfections."  hoping  that  you  mav  be  able 

to  decipher  it.    You  are  at  hberty  to  make  what  use  you  please 

of  it.  Yours  in  haste, 

^  ^  W?^I.  WALKER. 

G.  1  .  Disoway,  Lsq. 

This  is  the  story  as  told  in  1833.  more  than  a  year  after  the 
occurrence.  But  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (1834),  Rev. 
D.  Lee  and  Rev.  Jason  Lee  Avere  in  St.  Louis  and  made  in- 
quiries of  General  Clark  (they  were  on  their  way  to  Oregon 
to  start  the  ]\[ethodist  mission),  and  in  Lee's  "Ten  Years  in 
Oregon,"  (Lee  &  Frost,  X.  Y.,  1844)  pp.  iio-ii,  we  read  that 
they  ascertained  that  the  account  j^rinted  in  the  "Advocate" 
was  "high  wrought"  and  contain'ed  '"incorrect  statements."  So 
there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  there  had  been  much 
embellishment  e\-en  at  that  early  date.  We  know  that  the  de- 
scription of  the  flattened  heads  is  largely  imaginati\-e,  because 
nearly  every  traveler  rei)orte(l  that  this  custom  did  not  prevail 
among  either  the  Chop{)unish  or  Salishan  tribes. 

Among  the  manuscripts  in  the  r'>ancroft  collection  at  the 
University  of  California  is  one  written  b}-  a  retired  clergyman  of 
the  }vfethodist  Episcopal  Chiuxh,  whose  father  had  been  a  resi- 
dent of  old  St.  Louis  and  who  sa\s  he  was  himself  ordaine:' 
as  an  elder  in  that  denomination  at  a  meeting  held  in  St.  Louis 
abuut  the  time  the  I'lathead-Xez  Lerces  de|)Utation  arrixed  there; 
and  it  is  ui.ion  t he -authority  of  that  manuscrii)t  tliat  the  forego- 
ing statement  is  made  as  to  the  Indians  setting  up  their  own 
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lodge  and  living  in  it  while  they  stayed  at  St.  Louis.  As  spe- 
cial permission  has  been  obtained  by  the  writer  to  make  a  copy 
of  that  niannscript  it  will  be  presented  as  a  document  at  a  later 
date,  with  verifications  and  comments,  and  not  considered  here. 
This  account  also  refers  to  the  Walker  letter  as  overdrawn 
and  incorrect. 

The  incident  we  are  discussing  took  place  in  1831-32,  and 
the  chronicles  we  have  transcribed  were  written  within  a  decade 
thereafter.  But  ^ve  now  pass  on  to  the  year  1866  before  we 
note  another  development  of  this  tale.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Indian  missions  in  Oregon  (Methodist,  Congregational-Presby- 
terian and  Catholic)  had  ])een  started  with  enthusiasm,  main- 
tained at  much  cost  and  sacrifice,  and,  in  most- instances,  ceased 
to  exist.  Those  among  the  Flatheads  and  the  Xez  Perces  were 
afterward  re\'ivcd,  and  in  time  yielded  some  results ;  they  were 
the  most  promising.  During  the  intervening  years  there  may 
have  been  further  mention  of  this  deputation  in  public  address 
or  missionnn^  literature,  but  none  that  has  attracted  any  atten- 
tion or  that  has  been  quoted  by  any  historical  writer.  But  the 
issue  of  February  K^-th,  1S66,  of  the  Walla  Walla  Statesman 
contains  Xo.  2  of  a  series  of  lectures  Vv'ritten  by  one  of  the  earlv 
missionaries,  Rev.  H.  PI.  Spalding,  entitled  "Early  Oregon  ]vlis- 
sions  and  Their  Importance  in  Securing  the  Country  to  Ameri- 
cans," and  here  we  find  further  elaboration. 

\Ir.  C.  P).  Bagley,  of  Seattle,  has  kindly  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing copy  from  his  files  of  the  paper: 

The  Spalding  Account. 

".Mark  the  hand  of  God  bringing  forward  His  agents.  In 
1832  the  Flathead  and  Xez  Perces  Indians,  having  received  some 
ideas  of  God  from  gentlemen  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
and  having  committed  five  of  their  young  men  to  that  company 
to  be  bv  them  taken  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  conunitted 
to  the  school  of  those  sdf-devoied  excellent  men.  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Cochran,  of  the  Church  ^^lissionary  Society  at  the  Selkirk 
Settlement  of  the  Lakes,  still  felt,  as  they  expressed  it,  'very 
hun^rrv  for  more  of  God's  Book,'  and  resolved  to  send  men  to 
the  Vising  sun  to  obtain  that  book,  and  men  to  teach  it.  'I  hey 
seemed  to  have  been  encouraged  in  this,  also,  by  Catholic  Iro- 
quois Indians  from  Canada,  a  few  of  whom  had  arrived  among 
them.  Tliis  delegation  consisted  of  one  principal  chiet,  one 
sub-chief  and  twoWarrior^.  They  arrived  at  the  American  ren- 
dezvous on  (ireen  River  in  time  to  join  the  American  bur  Com- 
pany on  their  return  tn>m  the  Pocky  Abnmtains  to  the  States. 
Tliev  paid  their  passage  (rirling  their  (nvn  horses)  by  henlmg 
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animals,  hunting,  swimming  rivers  and  otherwise  making  them- 
selves useful.  At  St.  Louis  General  Clark,  then  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Affairs,  for  the  Western  Territories,  received  them 
kindly,  having  met  their  chief  in  his  own  country  twenty-six 
years  before.  Two  of  them  died  during  the  winter.  In  the 
spring,  as  the  other  two  were  about  to  return  to  their  nations, 
the  chief  made  his  last  lament  to  General  Clark:  T  came  to 
you,  the  Great  Father  of  the  white  men,  with  but  one  eye 
partly  opened.  I  am  to  return  to  my  people  beyond  the  moun- 
tains of  snow,  at  the  setting  sun,  with  both  eyes  in  darkness 
and  both  arms  broken.  I  came  for  teachers  and  am  going  back 
without  them.  I  came  to  you  for  the  Book  of  God.  You  have 
not  led  me  to  it.  You  have  taken  me  to  your  big  house  where 
multitudes  of  your  children  assemble  and  where  your  young 
women  dance  as  we  do  not  allow  our  women  to  dance,  and  you 

"have  taken  me  to  many  other  big  houses  wdiere  the  people  bow 
down  to  each  other  and  light  torches  to  worship  pictures.  The 
Book  of  God  was  not  there.  And  I  am  to  return  to  my  people 
to  die  in  darkness.'  This  lament  was  overheard  in  an  adjoining 
room  by  a  young  man  of  the  iMethodist  Church,  who  imme- 
diately made  known  the  fact  that  the  Indians  had  come  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  obtain  missionaries  in  a  letter  to  a 
brother  in  Christ  in  Pittsburgh.  But  just  as  the  fact  was  about 
to  come  before  the  public,  it  came  under  the  eye  of  the  great 
Indian  traveler,  George  Catlin,  who,  providentially,  was  in  that 

"city  at  the  time.  He  advised  not  to  publish  the  statement.  He 
did  not  believe  it  to  be  true,  as  he  had  traveled  from  the  Rock}^ 
Mountains  in  the  same  caravans  with  those  Indians;  had  seen 
them  often  in  General  Clark's  office  during  the  winter;  he  had 
never  understood  that  they  came  for  that  purpose,  but  he  would 
write  to  General  Clark.  He  did  so,  and  soon  received  the  frank 
acknowledgment  of  General  Clark:  'The  sole  object  of  those 
Indians  w-hen  visiting  the  States  was  to  obtain  religious  teach- 
ers.' Mr.  Catlin  immediately  gave  the  facts  to  the  editor,  told 
him  to  give  it  to  the  world.  I  received  this  from  Tvlr.  Catlin 's 
own  lips,  when  we  met  him  in  Pittsburgh  on  our  way  to  this 
country,  in  ■March  of  1836.  The  lament  I  received  from  the 
only,  surviving  one  of  the  delegation  after  I  arrived  in  the  nation. 
The  chief  died  soon  after  leaving  St.  Louis.  Only  one  returned 
to  the  nation." 

Concerning  Mr.  Spalding  the  writer  is  inclined  to  be  char- 
itable, out  of  consideration  for  the  reported  accident  of  his 
birth,  the  discasecl  condition  of  his  mind  (as  stated  by  his  asso- 
ciate. Dr.  ^[arcus  Whitman)  aggravated  by  the  shock  and  ex- 
posure connected  with  his  personal  escape  from  massacre  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  courageous  and  zealous  in  his 
early  work  among  the  Xez  Perces  and  accomplished  more  in 
proportionate  results  than  any  other  Protestant  missionary  in 
the  Oregon  country  ;  his  good  wife  is  entitled  to  credit  for  this 
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also.  But  there  is  written  evidence  to  his  having  been  a  very 
troublesome  member  of  the  mission  band,  of  a  violent  temper 
and  vengeful  disposition,  and  of  his  actual  hatred  of  the  Catho- 
lics and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  interests,  which  led  to  his 
general  discredit  by  many  of  the  people  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington during  the  '50s  and  '60s.  He  was  practically  a  fanatic 
.upon  those  very  questions  which  are  closely  connected  with  our 
history,  and  his  own  writings  furnish  this  evidence,  as  ^vell  as 
unprejudiced  statements  of  those  who  lived  as  neighbors  to 
him.  His  later  missionary  work  anions:  the  Xez  Perces  was 
also  unquestionably  good,  although  during  those  same  years 
some  of  the  army  officials  Avere  compelled  to  forbid  his  pres- 
ence at  their  posts.  Allowing  him  due  credit  as  a  pioneer  and 
a  missionary,  his  statements  and  conclusions  must  be  in  a  very 
considerable  part  rejected  as  historical  authority.  And  yet  he 
is,  the  authority  used  (innocently,  perhaps,  by  some)  by  most 
of  those  writing  from  the  missionary  standpoint. 

Spalding's  Later  Account. 

During  the  fall  of  the  year  1870  -Mr.  Spalding  went  East  in 
the  interest  of  missionary  work  and  of  some  land  claims,  and, 
incidentally,  to  let  the  government  officials  know  that  he  was 
on  earth  and  willing  to  accept  the  office  of  Indian  agent  at 
Lapwai ;  for  it  was  the  plan  then  to  take  the  care  of  the  Indians 
away  from  the  War  Department  and  give  it  into  the  care  of 
the  missionary  societies.  In  Chicago  he  had  himself  interviewed 
by  Rev.  S.  J.  Humphrey,  an  editor  of  the  ''Advance,"  and  this 
interview  was  published  on  December  ist,  1870,  in  that  de- 
nominational paper,  and  the  following  month  was  included  as  a 
part  of  a  report  to  the  Interior  Department,  and  was  published 
by  the  government  as  ''Executive  Document  No.  37"  of  the 
Fortv-first  Congress.    In  this  some  further  elaboration  appears  : 

"The  -Macedonian  Nez  Perces. — About  the  council  fire,  in 
solemn  conclave  (it  was  in  the  year  1832),  the  Flatheads  and 
Nez  Perces  had  determined  to  send  four  of  their  number  to  'the 
rising  sun'  for  'that  Book  of  Heaven.'  They  had  got  word  of 
the  Bible  and  a  Savior  in  some  way  from  the  Iroquois.  These 
four  dusky  wise  men,  one  of  them  a  chief,  who  had  thus  dimly 
'seen  His  star  in  the  east,'  made  their  way  to  St.  Louis.  * 
They  fell  into  the  hands  of  General  Clark.  ^=  ''^  *  He  was 
a  Romanist,  and  took  them  to  his  church,  and,  to  entertain  them, 
to  the  theatre.  How  utterly  he  failed  to  meet  their  wants  is 
revealed  in  the  sad  words  with  which  they  departed :  *I  came 
to  you'  [and  the  survivor  repeated  the  words  years  afterward 
to  Mr.  Spalding]  'with  one  eye  partly  opened  ;  I  go  back  with 
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both  eyes  closed  and  both  arms  broken.  people  sent  me  to 

obtain  that  Book  from  Heaven.  You  took  me  where  your 
women  dance  as  we  do  not  allow  ours  to  dance;  and  the  Book 
was  not  there.  You  took  me  where  1  saw  men  worship  God 
with  candles  ;  and  the  Book  was  not  there.  I  am  now  to  return 
without  it,  and  my  people  will  die  in  darkness.'  And  so  thev 
took  their  leave.  But  this  sad  lament  was  overheard.  A  young 
man  wrote  it  to  his  friends  in  Pittsburg." 

Executive  Document  Xo.  37  is  now  quite  easily  to  be  had 
and  the  reader  can  see  the  whole  of  the  interview  .there. 

The  Barrows  Account. 

During  his  visit  in  the  l£ast,  and  afterward,  ^fr.  Spalding 
undoubtedly  found  this  Indian  lament  very  taking,  and  we  next 
find  it  again  amplified  and  used  by  Rev.  William  Barrows  in 
his  series  of  articles  contributed  to  the  Xew  York  Observer  and 
afterv.-ard  compiled  into  his  "Oregon.''  (IT.  ^d.  &  Co.,  1S83) 
chapter  XIII.  of  which  gives  a  more  detailed  version  of  this 
Flathead  deputation  and  the  lament  as  follows: 

''I  came  to  you  over  the  trail  of  many  mooiis  froni  the  set-  ■ 
ting  sun.  You  were  the  friend  of  my  fathers,  wdio  have  all 
gone  the  long  way.  I  came  with  one  eye  partly  opened,  for  more 
light  for  my  people,  who  sit  in  darkness.  I  go  back  with  both 
eyes  closed.  How  can  I  go  back  blind  to  my  blind  people? 
I  made  my  way  to  you  with  strong  arms,  through  many  ene- 
mies and  strange  lands,  that  I  might  carry  back  much  to  them. 
I  go  back  witli  both  arms  broken  an.d  empty.  The  two  fathers 
who  came  with  me — the  braves  of  many  wiiiters  and  wars — we 
leave  asleep  here  by  your  great  water.  They  were  tired  in 
many  moons  and  their  moccasins  wore  out.  My  people  sent  me 
to  get  the  white  man's  Book  from  Heaven.  You  took  me  where 
you  allow  your  women  to  dance  as  we  do  not  ours,  and  the 
Book  was  not  there.  You  took  me  where  they  worship  the 
Great  Spirit  with  candles,  and  the  Book  was  not  there.  ■  You 
showed  me  the  images  of  good  spirits  and  pictures  of  the  Good 
Land  beyond,  but  the  Book  was  not  among  them.  I  am  going 
back  the  long,  sad  trail  to  my  people  in.  the  dark  land.  You 
make  my  feet  Iieavy  with  burdens  of  gifts,  and  my  moccasins 
will  grow  old  in  carrying  them,  but  the  Book  is  not  among  them. 
When  I  tell  my  poor,  blind  people,  after  one  more  snow,  in  the 
big  council,  that  I  did  not  bring  the  Book,  no  word  will  be 
spoken  by  our  old  men  or  bv  our  young  braves.  One  by  one 
they  will  rise  up  and  go  out  in  silence.  My  people  will  die  in 
darkness,  and  thev  will  go  on  the  long  path  to  other  hunting 
grounds.  Xo  white  man  will  go  with  them  and  no  white  man's 
Book  to  make  the  way  plain.    I  have  no  more  words." 

Mr.  Barrows  bohll}'  includes  this  within  quotation  marks, 
but  gives  no  clue  as  to  where  he  found  it.    There  is  no  posit i\'e 
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proof,  but  scarcely  a  doubt,  that  he  took  it  froui  one  of  the  mis- 
sionary addresses  deh'vered  by  ^Ir.  Spalding-  while  on  that  trip. 
Barrows'  "Oref^'on"  can  hardly  be  called  a  history,  but  it  was 
published  for  many  years  in  the  "Commonwealth  Series"  and 
considered  as  such  ;  it  has  now  been  displaced. 

The  Mowry  Account. 

After  .the  publication  of  his  "Oreg-on,"  the  tale  and  the  form 
of  the  lament  as  gfiven  by  Barrows  appear  iii  various  writings, 
especially  eulogies  of  Dr.  Whitman,  (by  Xixon,  Eells,  ^\rs.  Dye 
and  others)  but  we  pass  on  to  what  is  considered  in  religious 
circles  an  authoritative  book  upon  its  subject,,  namely,  "AJarcus 
W^hitman  and  the  Early  Days  of  Oreg-on,"  by  A.  ^lowry. 
Ph.  D.  (S.  B.  &  C,  1901.)  The  preface  to  this  book  states 
that  it  is  the  result  of  over  twenty  years  of  careful  investiga- 
tion of  everything-  the  author  could  lay  his  hands  upon  relating 
to  the  subject ;  that  the  ''book  is  a  history,  not  an  enibellished 
story;  written  vv'ith  the  single  purpose  of  stating  in  a  clear  and 
concise  manner  the  important  facts  with  which  it  has  to  deal. 
From  first  to  last  it  has  to  do  with  facts."  Read  now  his  cha])- 
ter  on  "Early  ^fissions,"  pp.  35-49,  and  see  with  what  regard 
for  the  contemporary  accounts  and  devotion  to  the  truth  this 
Indian  deputation  incident  has  been  treated.  Principal  ^Jar- 
shall  says  ("Acquisition  of  Oregon,"  p.  27)  : 

'■'But  not  till  ^[owry's  '^NFarcus  Whitman'  appeared  did  any 
author  venture  to  assert  that  it  had  been  'circulated'  before  the 
Statesman  and  Advance  articles  in  1866  and  1870,  or  that  anyone 
ever  claimed  to  have  reduced  it  to  \vriting-  prior  to  that  time, 
but  }\Iowry  says  (p.  46)  :  'One  of  the  clerks  in  General  Clark's 
office  took  down,  at  the  moment,  the  speech  of  the  Indian  as  it 
was  interpreted  to  General  Clark,  and  it  began  to  be  circulated.' 
For  this  he  olters  no  authority,  and,  undoubtedly  no  authority 
can  be  produced  for  it  save  Dr.  ^vTowry's  desire  to  have  it  so 
If  it  began  to  be  'circulated'  in  the  early  spring  of  1832,  pray 
how  did  it  happen  that  with  all  the  excitement  and  discussion 
there  was  ab(Xit  this  matter,  in  no  letter,  or  diary,  or  book,  or 
mag-azine,  or  newspaper  article  has  so  much  as  one  sentence 
of  this  speech  been  found  till  34  years  afterwards,  when  parts 
of  it  appeared  in  the  Chica.g-o  Advance,  in  an  'interview'  with 
Rev.  H.  H.  Sj)alding-?  It  may  be  stated  further  that  Mr.  :\rowry 
has  been  privatelv  asked  to  designate  some  early  publication  of 
this  lament  and  has  been  unable  to  do  so.  W^ith  one  statement 
of  the  preface  the  cha])ter  seems  in  full  accord,  namely:  'This 
book  was  like  'Topsey' — ^'it  was  not  born,  it  grew.'  " 

But  the  end  is  not  yet.  At  a  public  meeting  held  <:)n  the 
evening-  of  Xo'/ember  2(;th,  kjO/,  at  A\'alla  Walla  in  celebration 
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of  the  sixty-first  anniversary  of  the  AVhitman  ^Massacre  (at 
which  the  patriotic  claim  for  the  mission  was  made  especially 
emphatic)  the  "historical  address"  of  the  program  was  written 
and  delivered  by  ^Ir.  Edwin  Eells.  a  son  of  the  early  mission- 
ary, Gushing-  Eells,  and  a  brother  of  the  late  ]\[yron  Eells,  who 
was  a  voluminous  writer  upon  pioneer  missionary  history  and 
considered  in  some  circles  as  a  reliable  authority  upon  general 
Pacific  Northwest  history  as  well.  This  romantic  address  is 
printed  in  full  in  Vol.  2,  Xo.  2  of  the  Washington  Historical 
Quarterly,,  and  this  Indian  lament,  as  given  by  Barrows  and  by 
W.  A.  jMowry,  serves  as  an  impressive  opening  paragraph,  ren- 
dered doubly  so  by  the  dramatic  statement  immediately  follow- 
ing it:  ''These  were  the  words  that  saved  Old  Oregon  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest  to  the  government  of  the  United  States." 
From  Mr.  Eells,  also,  we  learn  that  the  lament  was  at  once 
published  in  the  East  "with  ringing  editorials."  AMien  asked  to 
cite  an  authority  he  was  of  course  unable  to  do  so. 

If  has  become  evident,  then,  that  good  and  benevolent  men, 
and  some  even  with  a  reputation  as  historians,  have  imagined 
things,  and  among  others  these :  That  General  Glark  was  a 
Romanist ;  that  he  was  well  versed  in  homeletics  and  could 
explain  a  whole  system  of  theology  to  Indians  by  means  of 
signs  and  -interpreters,  but  too  bigoted  to  assist  them  to  get  a 
copy  of  the  Bible  or  teachers  ;  that  the  Indians  could  not  get  a 
Bible  or  spiritual  teachers  anywhere  in  that  city  of  six  thou- 
sand or  more  people  and  at  least  four  I'rotestant  churches  en- 
gaged^in  active  work;  that  the  older  Indian,  the  chief,  who  had 
seen  General  Clark  twenty-five  }'ears  before,  then  delivered  a 
pathetic  lament  which  MUST  have  been  immediately  printed 
and  circulated  because  the  younger  Indian,  the  only  one  who 
reached  his  tribe  again,  repeated  the  words  of  it  to  the  mis- 
sionarv  Spalding  some  eight  or  ten  y<.'ars  afterward  when  Spald- 
ing had  become  able  to  understand  their  dialect,  and  Spalding 
remembered  it  and  set  it  down  in  writing  nearly  thirty  years 
afterward  ;  that  in  consequence  the  missionary  mo\-ement  was 
at  once  set  in  motion  toward  the  Oregon  country  (would  not 
have  been  started  at  all  perhaps  without  it),  and  Oregon  saved 
to  the  United  States. 

In  the  historical  garden  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  in  the 
course  of  years,  these  rootless  tlowers  will  die  out  and  there 
will  yet  remain  strength  and  beauty  in  abundance. 

G.  T.  JOHNSON. 


STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS:   A  STUDY  OF  THE  ATTEMPT 
TO  SETTLE  THE  QUESTION  OF  SLAVERY  IN  THE 
TERRITORIES  BY  THE  APPLICATION  OF 
POPULAR  SOVEREIGNTY~i85o-i86o. 


Introduction. 

The  period  in  which  Stephen  A.  Douglas  took  the  most  active 
part  in  shaping  Congressional  legislation  Avas  a  period  of  terri- 
torial expansion.  During  this  time  Texas  was  admitted  to  the 
L^nion,  the  ^Mexican  cession  acquired,  and  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Oregon  Territory  determined.  The  sectional  question  of 
slavery  was  closely  connected  with  each  of  these  territorial  ad- 
ditions, but  it  was  in  connection  with  the  ]\Iexican  cession  that 
it  became  most  prominent.  This  paper  will  be  confined  to  a. 
discussion  of  Douglas'  activity  in  dealing  with  the  problems, 
growing  out  of  these  annexations  of  territory,  and  the  application 
of  popular  sovereignty  in  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of 
Nebraska.  The  narrative  will  trace  events  to  the  election  of  i860 
with  a  view  to  showing  the  results  of  Douglas'  policy. 

The  movement  tov/ard  the  West  was  not  a  new  one.  It 
began  witii  the  settlement  of  the  colonists  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  :  and  the  American  interest  in  the  Philippines,  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  together  with  our  diplomatic  activities  as  a  "world 
pov.-er,"  remind  us  that  it  still  lives.  In  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  began  the  movement  of  \\'estern  expansion  into 
the  upper  waters  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Atlantic,  and,  in  the- 
revolutionary  days,  the  Alleghany  :\fountains  were  crossed  by 
the  "men  of  the  AW^stern  waters."  Struggles  w^ith  the  Tidewater 
Aristocrats  in  attempts  to  wrest  political  control  from  them 
began  even  before  the  Alleghanies  were  crossed.  Bacon's  rebel- 
lion was  at  bottom  a  struggle  between  the  frontier  settlers  and 
the  large  landholders  of  the  older  settled  region,  and  the  War 
of  Regulation,  in  the  Carolinas,  and  Shays'  Rebellion,  in  Massa- 
chusetts.' were  fundamentally  similar  sectional  struggles.  Each 
successive  wave  of  population  moving  westward  l)rought  its  pe- 
culiar struggle  with  the  older  settled  area,  and  resulted,  gener- 
ally, in  a  broader  democracy.'    In  the  period  to  which  we  invite 

iTiirnor.  Atlanll.;  Monthly,  V-A.  7S.  p.  I'sO  ;    Vol.  !)],  p.  S.3. 
2c  (^09) 
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attention  the  movement  toward  the  west  bears  all  the-,  charac- 
teristics of  these  earlier  westward  movements,  though  in  the  later 
years  of  the  movement  it  became  entangled  with  the  question  of 
slavery. 

Previous  to  1830  this  westward  movement  was  almost  en- 
tirely Anglo-American.  Immigrants  arriving  in  American  ports 
down  to  this  time  were  comparatively  few.'  'In  the  two  follow- 
ing decades  the  social  and  political  ferment  which  had  been 
acting  in  Europe  for  half  a  century,  and  which  culminated  in 
unsuccessful  attempts  at  revolution,  led  to  a  very  large  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  and  reinforced  the  natural  American 
tendency  to  move  westward.  Dorr's  Rebellion  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  Anti-Rent  agitations  and  disturbances  in  New  York 
from  1839  to  1847,  "^vere  expressions  in  this  country  of  similar 
democratic  movements  and  serve  to  explain  in  part  this  new 
westAvard  movement.'' 

With  the  in^'ention  of  the  cotton  gin  in  1793,  the  profitable 
production  of  the  short-staple  variety  of  cotton  was  made  possi- 
ble on  ilic  upiaiids  of  the  South  .Vtlantic  States,  and  as  cotton 
planting  and  slave  holding  advanced  into  the  interior  counties 
the  free  farmers  were  obliged  to  change  to  the  plantation  econ- 
omy and  buy  slaves  or  move  out,  and  numbers  of  them  passed 
into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee."  -Many  of  these  were  of  the  Scotch- 
Irish  and  German  stocks  tliat  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteen_lh 
century  passed  down  from  Pennsylvania  into  the  uplands  of  the 
South.  At  a  still  later  period  this  Southern  stock,  including  that 
from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  made  up  a  large  share  of  the  set- 
tlers in  the  States  bordering  on  the  Ohio.'  Side  by  side  with 
this  movement  was  the  onward  march  of  the  planters,  who  took 
possession  of  the  Gulf  plain  into  which  cotton  culture  and  slavery 
spread.  P>y  1834  Alabania,  which  had  practically  no  cotton  crop 
in  181 T,  raised  a  larger  crop  th.an  either  South  Carolina  or  Geor- 
gia." In  the  decade  between  1830  and  1840,  the  New  England 
States  showed  small  gains  in  population,  as  did  \^irginia,  Nortli 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  But  Georgia  advanced  in  ])Opula- 
tion  from  516,-^23  to  691,392,  Alabama  from  309,527  to  590,75V'), 
^Mississippi  from  136,621  to  375.651,  and  Louisiana  from  215,739 
to  352,411.    The  new  Northwestern  States  increased  their  popu- 

U;.  S.  IiKliisu-ial  Commission  Reports,  XV.,  p.  i;G7  (1001). 
-(Jari-ison.  Wrstwnrd  r:.\t«'Ti.sion.  I. 
n'm-nor,  Iiis<'  of  the  New  Wf-st,  Cliap.  TV. 
^Turner,  ^>^v  West,  Chap.  V. 

^Turner,  New  Wt-fit,  Cliap.  VI.,  aiul  tablo.  p.  47. 
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lation  by  leaps  and  bounds  ;  Indiana  in  the  decade  of  the  thirties, 
from  343,031  to  685,866;  Illinois,  from  157,445  to  476,183,  and 
Ohio,  from  937,903  to  1,519,467.'' 

Notwithstanding-  the  fact  that  the  Western  movement  of 
population  was  in  general  along  the  lines  of  longitude,  the  West, 
as  a  whole,  had  a  strongly  nationalistic  tone  down  to  about  1830. 
The  new  section  lying  in  the  ^lississippi  Valley,  which  was  be- 
coming a  dominant  force  in  the  councils  of  the  Nation,  acted  as 
a  tie  binding  the  older  sections  in  a  more  compact  Union/  But 
soon  after  1830  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  began  to  show  signs  of  marked  differences.  From 
New  York  and  New  England,  in  the  thirties,  a  tide  of  settlement, 
making  its  way  along  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Great  Lakes,  poured 
into  the  Northwestern  States  and  made  the  region  an  extension 
of  the  Greater  New  England  already  to  be  seen  in  New  York. 
In  the  Gulf  Plains  the  plantation  system  was  pushing  out  the 
small  farmers,  cotton  was  becoming  the  most  important  crop, 
and  a  Greater  Soirth  was  in  process  of  formation.  These  differ- 
ences gradually  became  accentuated  until  the  States  of  the  ]\Iis- 
sissippi  Valley  became  divided  into  two  great  groups  separated 
by  fundamental  economic  considerations. 

The  North  readily  saw  the  advantage  which  the  control  of 
the  Federal  machinery  gave  in  supporting  its  policy  and  promot- 
ing its  interests,  while  the  South  in  turn  fell  back  on  the  defensive 
theory  of  States'  rights.  The  main  factor  in  the  economic  diverg- 
ence of  the  two  sections  had  come  to  be  slavery,  because  cotton 
culture  had  come  to  be  the  dominant  occupation  of  the  South, 
and  slavery  was  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  plantation  system 
of  economy."  That  the  movement  which  resulted  in  adding  Texas 
to  the  territory  of  the  Unked  States  was  due  primarily  to  the 
Anglo-American  demand  for  more  land,  rather  than  to  a  con- 
spiracy in  the  interests  of  slavery,  has  been  conclusively  shown.* 

Re-annexation  of  Texas  and  Re-occupation  of  Oregon. 

The  impulse  to  Southwestern  expansion,  though  in  the  begin- 
ning not  primarily  connected  with  the  question  of  slavery,,  was 
greatly  weakened  in  the  North  by  the  "growing  realization  that 
territorial  expansion  and  the  extension  of  slavery  were  so  inex- 
tricably involved  with  each  other  that  every  accession  of  territory 

^Twelfth  Uriilfd  Slates  Census,  1000. 
*Tuiner,  New  West,  pp.  07-71. 
=>Garrison,  Westward  Extension,  Chap.  I. 

'-Ibid,  Chaps.  II.  and  VI.;   Garrison,  Toxa^?  ( Coniinonwea  1th  Series), 
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would  precipitate  a  slavery  crisis.''^  Douglas  stood  squarely  for 
*'the  re-occupation  of  Oregon  and  the  re-annexation  of  Texas." 
He  undertook  to  prove  to  the  doughty  champion  of  New  Eng- 
land, John  Ouincy  Adams,  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  south- 
westerly boundary  of  Texas  ;  he  defended  the  war  with  Mexico, 
and  endorsed  Polk's  statement  that  American  blood  had  been 
shed  on  American  soil.'  When  the  Wilmot  Proviso  came  up  in 
connection  with  Texas,  Douglas  repeatedly  voted  against  it,  and 
moved  as  a  substitute  the  extension  of  the  compromise  line  of 
36°  30'  and  a  provision  for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves.  If  the 
slavery  question  must  be  settled  then,  he  favored  the  compromise 
line  of  36°  30',  but  he  preferred  to  leave  the  question  until  th'.i 
States  applied  for  admission,  when  they  could  settle  the  question 
for  themselves  b}-  means  of  their  respective  constitutions.  Thus 
early  (jMarch  3,  1847,)  ^^'^^  foreshadow  the  doctrine  with  which 
his  name  is  so  closely  identified.'  He  held  that  we  needed  Texas 
to  protect  our  conimerce  on  the  Gulf  and  prevent  England  from 
getting  a  foothold  there.  We  needed  Oregon  to  protect  our  fish- 
eries and  our  trade  with  China.  Pie  favored  establishing  a  rail- 
road to  Oregon,  and  said  he  vvould  later  bring  in  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing a  survey  of  the  route.  Pie  advocated  the  organization  of  the 
Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Oregon,  without  attempting  to  de- 
fine the  boundaries  of  Oregon,  and  as  our  settlements  were  agri- 
cultural, and  the  British  settlers  were  fur  traders,  we  would  have 
driven  them  out  without  the  use  of  force.'  He  was  pledged,  he 
said,  to  niove  a  declaration  of  war  if  England  tried  to  take  Ore- 
gon, Cuba  or  Texas,  as  he  believed  she  intended,  and,  in  con- 
clusion, he  gave  vent  to  his  ''Young  Americanism"  by  declaring 
that  if  war  came,  he  would  administer  Hannibal's  oath  of  eternal 
enmity  and  not  slop  till  he  had  blotted  out  the  national  lines  on 
the  map  and  made  the  area  of  liberty  as  broad  as  the  boundaries 
of  the  continent  itself.'  On  ]\iay  13,  1S46,  he  declared,  "I  am  as 
ready  and  willing  to  hght  for  54"^'  40'  as  for  the  Rio  Del  Norte.'" 
In  dealing  with  the  question  of  slavery  in  Oregon,  Douglas 
held  that  slavery  should  be  prohibted,  "inasmuch  as  the  whole 
of  the  said  territory  lies  north  of  36""  30'  north  latitude,  known  as 
the  line  of  the  ^lissouri  Comproniisc.''    lliis  line  he  accepted  as 

^Bourne,  Am.  Hist.,  Kev.  V.,  p.  502. 

2Con-.  Globe,  20th  Cong.,  1st  ses.,  pp.  SlC-7. 

^ConjT.  Glol,o.  L'Oth  Conjr..  2(1  srs.,  pp.  42."'.,  440. 

*Cutts.    A  Bri«?f  Troatise  upon  Ci>nstitulioii;ii  and  I'arty  Questions,  as  received 
orally  from  the  late  Stephen  A.  Dou.ulus,  p.  C4. 
^Cuuf?.  Glohe.  2Sth  Consj.,  2d  ses..  p.  22C). 
^Cong.  Globe,  20th  Cong.,  1st  ses.,  p.  SIT. 
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the  basis  of  all  settlements  of  the  slavery  question,  down  to  the 
compromise  of  1850.  He  never  favored  the  Wilmot  Proviso  and 
voted  against  it  on  all  occasions,  and  he  voted  for  the  Missouri 
Compromise  Line  every  time  an  opportunity  offered  itself,  except 
when  instructed  otherwise  by  the  Illinois  Legislature.' 

When  the  bill  for  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon 
finally  passed,  August  13,  1848,  it  excluded  slavery  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  ''conditions,  restrictions  and  prohibitions"  of  the 
Northwest  ordinance  to  the  Oregon  Territory.  The  people  of 
the  Territory  had  already  forbid  slavery  there,  and  all  attempts 
to  extend  the  compromise  line  (36^  30')  having  failed,  Douglas 
voted  for  the  bill  as  passed.* 

The  Compromise  of  1850. 

To  the  most  pressing  question  of  the  day — that  of  slavery  in 
the  newly  acquired  ^Mexican  territories — the  election  of  1848  gave 
no  answer.  The  Democratic  convention  which  nominated  Lew^is 
Cass  declared  the  war  with  ]\Iexico  to  be  "a.  just  and  necessary 
war,"  and  denied  the  power  of  Congress  to  interfere  with  tlie 
domestic  institutions  of  the  States,  and  condemned  all  efforts  to 
have  that  body  deal  with  the  question  of  slavery  at  all.  A  minor- 
ity "of  the  platform  committee,  led  by  William  L.  Yancey,  offered 
a  resolution  favoring  ''non-intervention  with  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty of  any  portion  of  the  people  in  this  confederation,  be  it  in 
the  States  or  in  the  Territories,  by  any  other  than  the  parties 
interested  in  tliem,"  but  it  w-as  voted  down  36  to  216,  all  the  favor- 
able votes  coming  from  the  South.  The  general  desire  to  sup- 
press all  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  appeared  in  the  prompt 
calls  to  order  whenever  attempts  were  made  to  discuss  the  Wil- 
mot Proviso.  The  Whig  convention  nominated  General  Taylor 
without  making  any  declaration  of  principles  whatsoever.^ 

When  Congress  assembled  in  December,  1848,  President  Polk 
strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  providing  territorial  governments 
for  New  }\lexico  and  California.  He  favored  the  extension  of  the 
^iissouri  Compromise  Line  to  the  I'acific,  but  Congress  adjourn- 
ed on  the  4th  of  March,  1849,  without  having  made  any  provision 
for  the  government  of  the  new  territory.    In  the  meantime  gold 

'Con-  Globo,  2i:tth  Cun^.,  2d  sps.,  pp.  1 GG,  187:  Ibid.,  30th  Conff.,  1st  ses.,  pp. 
13G,  104.3,  lOGI,  107S;   ?/2d  Cow^.,  l.st  ses.,  p.  07  ( .\pi)oiidix) . 

*Cong.  Globe,  30rli  Cuii.^'.,  1st  so.s.,  pp.  lOtU,  1078-1080;    Iliiie.s,  42.">-.'?l  ;  Gray, 

^Garrison,  Westward  Extensiou,  pp.  2GS-2S0  ;  Stnnwood,  Presidential  Elections, 
pp.  1G7-171. 
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had  been  discovered  (Jan.  24,  1848,)  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras. 
Thousands  swarmed  to  the  New  Eldorado  overland,  by  way  of 
the  Isthmus  of  P\inama  and  "around  the  Horn."  By  the  close 
of  1849,  it  ^^'^s  estimated  that  81,000  Argonauts  had  arrived  in 
California  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece.'  Before  Congress  met 
again,  in  December,  1849,  ^  California  convention  had  drawn  up 
a  constitution  forever  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  State,  and  it 
had  been  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  people." 

Late  in  January,  1850,  Henry  Clay  introduced  his  .famous  plan 
of  compromise  in  a  series  of  resolutions  comprehending  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute.  Bills  covering  most  of  these  questions  had  al- 
ready been  introduced  and  referred."  On  Alarch  25,  Douglas, 
from  the  committee  on  territories,  reported  bills  for  the  admis- 
sion of  tlie  State  of  California  and  for  establishing  the  territorial 
governments  of  Utah  and  New  !\Iexico.*  On  the  i8th  of  April, 
it  was  voted  to  refer  Clay's  resolutions  and  the  whole  matter  of 
compromise  to  a  select  committee  of  thirteen,  of  which  Clay  was 
the  chairman.^  C)v.  the  8th  of  ]\Iay,  Clay  reported  a  number  of 
measures,  which  lia\'e  since  been  known  as  the  "'Omnibus  Bill.'" 
There  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it 
vvas  possible  to  pass  all  the  measures  in  a  single  bill.  Those  in 
favor  of  passing  one  bill  at  a  time  gave  way  to  Clay,  but  it  was 
soon  seen  that  the  "Omnibus  Bill"  could  not  be  passed,  and  eacli 
bill  was  finally  passed  separately.'  Clay's  bill,  so  far  as  the  new 
Territory  was  concerned,  consisted  of  two  printed  bills  reported 
•by  Douglas  from  the  Comniittee  on  Territories  with  a  singie 
modification.  The  original  Douglas  bill  "provided  that  the  power 
of  the  Territorial  Legislature  should  extend  to  all  rightful  sub- 
jects of  legislation,  consistent  with  the  constitution,  ^vithout  ex-^ 
cepting  African  slavery.'"  Clay's  bill  provided  that  no  law  should 
be  passed  "in  respect  to  African  slavery,"  but  this  clause  was  later 
rejected,  largely  through  the  inthience  of  Douglas.'  Previous  to 
our  acquisition  of  the  ^Mexican  territory  slavery  had  been  for- 
bidden therein  by  the  ^Mexican  government,  but  when  this  terri- 
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tory  came  under  our  constitution  two  theories  arose  as  to  the 
status  of  slavery.  Calhoun  claimed  Congress  had  no  right  or 
power  to  ''deprive  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union 
from  emigrating  with  their  property  into  any  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States.""'  The  other  side  claimed  that  all  Mexican 
laws  not  in  conflict  w^ith  the  constitution  remained  in  force,  and 
slavery  could  not  therefore  exist  except  by  act  of  Congress. 
Douglas  strongly  maintained  that  the  territor}^  of  the  Mexican 
Cession  was  free  territory.  He  said  :  "The  country  is  now  free 
by  law  and  in  fact  *    and  must  forevei  remain  free.  It 

will  be  free  under  any  bill  you  may  pass  or  w^ithout  any  bill  at 
all.''  Appealing  to  the  Southerners  in  their  determination,  he 
uttered  this  bit  of  philosophy:  "It  requires  but  little  moral  cour- 
age to  act  firmly  and  resolutely  in  support  of  previously  express 3G 
opinions  *  *  *  but  when  a  man  is  called  upon  to  review  his 
former  opinions,  to  confess  and  abandon  his  errors,  to  sacrifice 
his  pride  to  his  conscience,  it  requires  the  exercise  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  our  natures — the  exertion  of  a  moral  courage  whici^ 
elevates  a  man  almost  above  humanity  itself."* 

When  Jefterson  Davis  sought  to  amend  that  part  of  the  com- 
promise bill  which  dealt  with  the  territories  by  an  amendmeni 
safeguarding  "those  right  of  property  growing  out  of  the  institu- 
tion of  African  slavery."  Douglas  replied  that  the  amendment 
attempted  to  continue  slavery  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  there 
already.  This  assumption,  he  held,  was  contrary  to  the  fact,  and 
he  was  not  Avilling  to  extend  slavery  to  the  territory  by  act  of 
Congress.  Davis  charged  him  witli  being  unwilling  to  protect 
property  in  California.  "But,  sir,"  Douglas  answered.  "I  do  not 
hold  the  doctrine  that  to  exclude  any  species  of  property  by  law 
from  any  territory  is  a  violation  of  any  property  right  to  prop- 
erty." Continuing,  he  cited  the  facts  that  l)anks,  whiskey  and 
gambling"tables  had  been  excluded  rightfully  from  several  States 
and  Territories  by  statute,  and  to  allow  the  people  to  forbid  slav  • 
erv  involved  the  same  principle  of  self-government.'  To  deny 
this  right  to  legislate  on  the  question  of  slavery,  he  argued,  woui'l 
be  contrary  to  the  arguments  used  by  the  Democrats  in  the  cara- 
paign  of  1848;  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  Xicholson  letter;  be- 
sides, to  take  the  (iuestion  out  of  the  hands  of  the  i)eople  would 
not  Settle  it.  T'ut  su])p<)se  it  could  be  settled  by  Congress,  "is  aii 
institution  to  be  fixed  upon  a  i)eopIe  in  opposition  to  their  unani- 
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mous  opinion?  Or  are  the  people  by  onr  action  here  to  be  de- 
prived of  a  law  which  they  unanimously  desire,  and  yet  have  no 
power  to  remedy  the  evil?'*' 

In  a  previous  argument,  he  declared  that  the  ordinance  of  1787 
did  not  actually  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Northwest  Territory. 
Slavery  existed  there  till  it  was  abolished  by  the  people  them- 
selves. In  Oregon,  he  said,  slavery  did  not  exist  because  it  was 
prohibited  by  the  "deliberate  and  exclusive  act  of  the  people," 
acting  "in  obedience  to  that  great  democratic  principle  that  it  is 
wiser  and  better  to  leave  each  community  to  determine  and  regu- 
late its  own  local  and  domestic  affairs  in  its  own  way."^ 

He  met  the  sectional  argument  that  the  South  was  being  de- 
prived of  its  rights  in  the  territory  by  declaring  that  the  South 
as  a  geographical  section  had  no  rights.  As  a  part  of  the  Union 
it  had  a  voice  in  the  disposition  of  the  territory  for  the  common 
benefit  of  all,  but  no  more  than  that.  "It  is  no  violation  of  South- 
ern rights  to  prohibit  slavery,  nor  of  Northern  rights  to  leave  the 
people  to  decide  for  themselves."^  As  the  debate  dragged  on 
through  June,  he  took  occasion  to  again  state  his  idea  of  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question  of  slavery.  "I  have  always  held  that  the 
people  have  a  right  to  settle  these  questions  as  they  choose,  not 
only  when  they  come  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  but  they  should 
be  permitted  to  do  so  as  a  Territory.'*'' 

Jefferson  Davis  inquired  what  number  of  people  there  must 
be  in  a  territory  before  the  right  to  govern  themselves  accrued. 
Douglas  replied  that  he  would  make  no  attempt  to  state  the 
exact  number.  If  there  is  enough  to  make  a  government  neces- 
sary at  all,  that  government  should  have  the  same  right  to  legis- 
late upon  slavery  as  upon  any  other  subject,  like  the  relations  of 
master  and  servant,  parent  and  child,  and  commercial  laws  ef- 
fecting the  rights  of  property  and  citizens.' 

Criticising  the  opposition  to  the  admission  of  California,  and 
m  direct  answer  to  Soule.  Douglas  said:  "You  must,  therefore, 
depart  from  the  established  usages,  abandon  the  precedents,  and 
overturn  the  authorities,  before  you  can  exclude  California  from 
the  Union.  \\'hat  has  she  done  to  justify  this  treatment?  Sir. 
I  fear  the  world  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  her  sin— her 
only  crime — was  that  she  chose,  in  the  plentitude  of  her  wisdom 
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and  power  to  exclude  the  institution  of  slavery  from  her  bor- 
ders."* 

Douglas  did  not  vote  for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  though  he 
was  heartily  in  sympathy  with  it,  as  carrying  out  the  plain  man- 
date of  the  constitution.  In  explaining  why  he  did  not  vote  for 
the  bill,  he  said  :  ''Whatever  political  sins  I  may  have  at  any 
time  committed,  I  think  I  may  safely  assert  that  no  Senator  ever 
doubted  my  willingness  to  assume  the  full  measure  of  responsi- 
bility resulting  from  my  official  position.  The  dodging  of  votes — 
the  attempt  to  avoid  responsibility — is  no  part  of  my  system  of 
political  tactics."'  '"The  arguments  against  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law,  when  closely  examined,''  he  declared,  ''are  arguments  against 
the  constitution  of  our  country  and  not  against  the  provision  of 
the  law  which  has  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
constitution  into  effect."  He  charged  Sumner  with  taking  an  oath, 
to  support  the  constitution,  while  at  the  same  time  firmly  resolv- 
ing not  to  support  part  of  it.  What  would  these  gentlemen  care 
for  the  form  of  proceedings  and  provisions  of  the  law,  provided 
the  fugitive  was  not  returned  to  his  master?  The  real  objection 
is  that  the  fugitive  is  sent  back,  not  that  the  form  of  the  law 
does  not  suit  them.""  With  practical  unanimity  the  standard  his- 
torians dealing  with  this  period  picture  Douglas  as  a  subservient 
tool  of  the  slavocracy,  a  political  trimmer  in  the  service  of  the 
South.  That  he  made  mistakes  he  himself  did  not  deny,  but 
when  he  looked  into  the  future  he  read  the  failure  of  Calhoun's 
proposition  looking  to  the  maintenance  of  an  equilibrium  between 
the  sections,  Xorth  and  South,  and  declared  any  such  proposi- 
tion to  be  impossible.  As  Douglas  figured  out  the  question  of 
expansion  into  the  territories,  four  States  would,  in  time,  be  made 
out  of  Oregon  Territory,  five  out  of  the  ^Mexican  Cession,  two  out 
of  Minnesota  Territory,  and  six  out  of  the  Territory  on  the  Mis- 
souri. Each  of  these,  he  predicted,  would  be  a  free  State  wdiether 
Congress  prohibited  slavery  or  not.  Should  Texas  be  cut  into 
five  states,  he  predicted  three  would  be  free,  and  if  all  Mexico 
were  to  be  annexed  twenty  of  the  resulting  states  would  be  free, 
and  but  three  slave. 

These  predictions,  he  held,  might  be  unpalatable  to  the  Soutli, 
but  he  considered  them  undeniable.  We  all  look  forward,  he 
adds,  to  the  time  when  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  K.entuck>, 
Missouri  and  probably  Xorth  Carolina  and  Tennessee  will  grad- 
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ually  emancipate  their  slaves.  He  was  opposed  to  Calhoun's 
proposition  because  it  would  revolutionize  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  government,  and  would  destroy  popular  equality.  Hovv 
much  more  completely  could  Calhoun  have  been  answered?' 
Some  of  the  results  came  in  a  way  never  anticipated  by  Douglas, 
but,  as  early  as  1850,  he  saw  little  comfort  for  the  South  in  the 
westward  movement  of  which  he  was  the  greatest  exponent.' 

Jefferson  Davis  was  opposed  to  all  the  measures  embraced  in 
the  compromise  except  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act.  He  declared 
he  wanted  none  of  the  credit  for  having  passed  them,  if  there 
was  any  credit  in  so  doing.  "If  any  man  has  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  the  success  of  these  measures,  it  is  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Douglas).  They  Avere  brought  before  the  Senate  by  the 
Committee  on  Territories  and  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  which 
'it  is  claimed  has  done  so  much  for  the  honor  of  the  Senate  and 
the  peace  of  the  country,  merely  stuck  together  the  work  of  other 
men,  save  and  except  the  little  bill  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  in 
the  District  of  Columbia."' 

The  Compromise  As  a  Finality. 

The  passage  of  the  compromise  of  1850  marks  the  end  of  the 
nrst  stage  in  the  slavery  controversy  in  the  United  States.  The 
majority  in  the  Northern  States,  which  at  one  time  were  willing 
to  accept  the  line  36"  30'  as  the  dividing  line  between  free  and 
slave  States  v.  ere  no  longer  satisfied  with  that  line,  and  demanded 
the  application  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  to  all  the  new  territory.' 
The  majority  in  the  Southern  States,  on  the  other  hand,  wdiile 
demanding  equal  rights  to  enter  all  the  new  territory  with  their 
slaves,  were  willing  to  accept  an  extension  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise Line. 

California's  action  in  organizing  as  a  State,  with  boundaries 
extending  north  and  south  of  that  line,  and  a  constitution  de- 
claring against  slavery,  complicated  the  situation.  A  settlement 
was  then  worked  out  by  allowing  the  people  of  the  States  and 
Territories  to  settle  the  question  for  themselves,  and  the  alarming 
possibilitv  of  Southern  secession  was  temporarily  susj:)ended. 
Every  part  01  the  public  territory  had  received  some  sort  of  regu- 
lation regarding  slavery  except  the  Indian  reservation.   Tlie  fnud 
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outcome  in  Utah  and  New  •Mexico  was,  of  course,  a  question  of 
the  future,  but  the  means  of  settlement  had  been  provided. 
•  Three  possible  sources  of  friction  lay  on  the  horizon:  South- 
ern attempts  at  tropical  annexations,  Northern  opposition  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  and  the  opening-  of  the 
territory  between  the  ^Missouri  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
This  latter,  it  is  true,  had  been  provided  for  by  the  Missouri  cor-i- 
promise,  but  the  South  was  able  to  keep  it  closed  to  settlers  be- 
cause it  was  occupied  by  Indians,  and  action  of  the  Senate  was 
required  to  remove  the  Indians  and  make  settlement  possible 
there.  ''It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  country  would  ac- 
quiesce and  let  the  old  parties  resume  their  customary  electoral 
contests,  and  concern  themselves  wdth  the  problems  of  internal 
government  with  which  their  earlier  days  ha*d  been  taken  up — 
such  as  the  currency,  the  tariff,  the  public  lands.'"  In  the  North 
opposition  to  the  compromise  was  concentrated  against  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Act,  but  Cass,  Dickirson,  Douglas,  Choate  and  Web- 
ster labored  hard  for  submission  to  the  law,  and  gradually  a  re- 
luctant acquiescence  was  obtained.  "It  is  a  disgraceful  and  dirty 
business,"  said  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  ''but  it  is  sanctioned  by 
the  constitution."  The  Southern  upholders  of  the  compromise. 
Clay,  Crittenden,  Stephens,  Cobb  and  Foote,  had  a  more  difficult 
task  in  persuading  the  Southern  people  that  nothing  had  been  lost 
in  California  and  that  the  North  would  live  up  to  the  Fugitive 
Slave  law."* 

■  The  Northern  people  were  not  yet  enough  concerned  about 
slavery  to  risk  driving  the  South  into  disunion,  and  the  South, 
though  distrusting  the  North  so  far  as  carrying  out  the  Fugiti\;e 
Slave  law  was  concerned,  was  willing  to  w^atch  and  await  the 
outcome.  Accordingly,  an  artificial  calm  reigned."  Both  political 
parties  in  1852  declared  the  compromise  fmal  in  the  settlement 
of  the  slavery  question;  and  the  election,  which  turned  largely 
on  the  personality  of  the  candidates,  was  uneventful.*  "Fxcept 
incidentally,  and  in  relation  to  foreign  affairs,  the  word  slavery 
was  hardlv  spoken  in  the  session  of  Congress  between  Decem- 
ber, 1S52,  and  :^larch,  1853.  *  *  But  the  fires  of  abolition 
and  of  secession  were  apparently  as  ceaseless  as  Aetna's.  The 
Northern  radicals  were  not  discouraged,  although  popular  senti- 
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ment  was  so  hostile  that  they  kept  their  assistance  to  fleeing 
slaves  as  secret  as  possible."^ 

Beneath  the  peaceful  surface  the  irrespressible  conflict  was 
going  on.  ''Was  there  not  peace  already  here?"  asked  Seward,  in 
discussing  the  Kansas-Xebraska  bill.  ''Was  there  not  harmony 
as  perfect  as  is  ever  possible  in  the  country,  when  this  measure 
was  moved  in  the  Senate  a  month  ago?"'  On  the  surface,  yes; 
but  beneath  the  surface  was  working  the  same  mighty  restless- 
ness that  gave  birth  to  every  westward  movement.  Following 
the  famine  in  Ireland  and  the  revolutions  on  the  Continent,  immi- 
gration to  America  was  very  large.  From  1845  '^^S^  the  aver- 
age annual  influx  was  about  300,000  persons.  Large  numbers  of 
Germans  were  pouring  into  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio  River 
and  into  the  upper"  ^Mississippi  \'alley.  During  the  decade  1850 
to  i860,  the  figures  of  the  previous  decade  were  exceeded  by  over 
800,000,  reaching  the  highest  mark  in  the  history  of  the  country 
before  the  decade  1880  to  1890.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  period 
the  How  was  somewhat  checked  by  the  panic  of  1857  and  the 
Civil  War.  Relatively  few  of  these  foreigners  pushed  to  the  ex- 
treme frontier,  but  as  they  settled  in  the  older  regions  of  the 
West  and  bought  land,  they  pushed  westward  large  numbers  of 
native  Americans,  who  were  ever  ready  to  move  on  to  the  new- 
frontier.  Texas  formed  a  southern  outlet  for  these  people,  Ore- 
gon formed  a  northern,  and  California  drew  from  both  sections. 

The  Argonauts  moving  to  California  and  returning  across  the 
plains  came  to  know  Nebraska  Territory,  and  demanded  that  ii 
be  opened  for  settlement.  In  addition,  the  possession  of  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon  on  the  Pacific  Coast  called  for  better  means  of 
communication,  and  railroads,  telegraph  lines  and  wagon  roads 
were  projected.  So  important  had  the  railroad  movement  be- 
come that  conventions  were  called-in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  three  separate  localities  went  into  the  struggle  in  earnest 
to  become  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Pacific  Railway. 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 

Petitions  were  sent  from  the  people  of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  as 
early  as  185 1,  praying  for  the  organization  of  Nebraska  Terri- 
tory.' Representative  Henn,  of  Iowa,  informed  Congress  that  "in 
the  summer  of  1853.  not  less  than  3,000  souls  had  assembled  on 
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the  frontier  of  Iowa,  ready  to  make  their  future  home  upon  the 
soil  of  Nebraska,  and  later  information  led  him  to  believe  that 
10,000  people  will  cross  the  river  and  become  permanent  settlers 
in  Nebraska  before  the  summer  solstice"  if  the  Territory  is 
opened-'  Senator  Atchison,  who  until  IMarch,  1853,  had  been  op- 
posed to  the  opening  of  Nebraska  because  of  his  opposition  to  the 
Missouri  Compromise  Provision  governing  that  Territory,  said 
in  Congress :  ''We  know  that  it  must  come,  and  that  in  a  very 
few  years.  The  pressure  of  population  from  the  older  States, 
and  from  Europe,  has  been  such  that  they  roll  up  against  the 
frontier,  and  the  most  populous  counties  in  the  State  of  jMissouri 
are  upon  the  western  boundary  line  of  that  State.  *  *  *  The 
tide  of  immigration  rolls  on  until  it  is  stopped  by  the  intercourse 
lavr.  Such  has  been  the  case  in  our  State  for  the  last  ten  years, 
and  I  know  the  tide  of  immigration  has  been  rolling  back  upon 
the  interior  of  the  State  ;  now,  sir,  I  know^  very  well  that  in  a 
very  few  years,  if  it  is  not  doing  so  now,  the  tide  of  population, 
in  defence  of  this  government,  will  pass  the  frontier  and  take 
possession  of  every  habitable  spot  in  Nebraska  Territory.  You 
cannot  keep  them  out.  There  is  a  large  portion  of  our  population 
who  are  now  ready  and  anxious  to  abandon  their  homes  and  go 
into  this  Territory.  You  cannot  restrain  them  much  longer. 
Ex-Senator  Benton  went  so  far  as  to  advise  15,000  or  20,000  who 
had  assembled  on  the  western  border  of  Missouri  to  invade  the 
Territory  and  take  possession  ;  but  the  President  dispatched  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  Fort  Leavenworth  with  orders 
to  use  the  army  if  necessary  to  restrain  them.* 

The  iMissouri  Democrats  were  at  this  time  divided  into  two 
hostile  factions,  both  in  favor  of  opening  Nebraska  to  settlement, 
but  divided  over  the  necessity  of  the  repeal  of  the  ?^Iissouri  Com.- 
promise.  The  moderate  faction  was  led  by  ex-Senator  Benton, 
W.  P.  Hall,  Frank  B.  Blair,  Jr.,  and  the  St.  Louis  Republican, 
and  favored  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  slavery  under  existing 
laws,  but  was  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  :Missouri  Compromise 
restriction.  The  radical  pro-slavery  faction  was  led  by  W.  C. 
Price,  Senator  Atchison  and  Sterling  Price,  and  was  in  favor  of 
the  repeal  of  the  ^Missouri  Compromise.  Its  leaders  were  the 
leaders  of  border  ruftiianism.  Atchison,  on  ^larch  3,  1853,  said 
he  saw  no  hope  of  a  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and 
urged  the  opening  of  the  'JVrritory.    If  he  thought  there  was  any 

2Cong.  Globe,  :',r.<\  Con-,  Ist  ses.,  p.  885  (Appendix). 
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possibility  of  repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise  he  declared  he 
would  insist  upon  it  as  a  preliminary.'  In  December,  1852,  Abe- 
lard  Guthrie,  the  recently  elected  delegate  to  Congress,  found 
both  the  Missouri  Senators  opposed  to  territorial  organization 
unless  the  ^Missouri  Compromise  could  be  repealed.''  On  Decem- 
ber 9,  1S52,  IMr.  Guthrie  wrote  from  Washington:  "Air.  Hall's 
bill  (not  then  introduced)  says  nothing  about  slavery,  but  leave:, 
untouched  the  Alissouri  Compromise.  The  Territory,  it  is  pretty 
confidentially  believed,  will  be  free.''^  As  early  as  the  session  of 
1843-44  Douglas  had  introduced  a  bill  to  organize  the  Territory 
of  Nebraska.  It  was  part  of  his  plan  in  opening  a  highway  to 
Oregon  in  order  that  we  might  acquire  all  of  Oregon  as  far  north 
as  54^  40'.*  During  each  subsequent  session  down  to  1S54,  lie- 
renewed  the  introduction  of  his  bill,  and  ''no  one  had  objected  to 
it  upon  the  ground  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  organiz?.-  ■ 
tion  of  the  Territory.'''  There  \\'as  objection,  however,  to  the 
creation  of  any  more  free  States  lest  the  balance  in  the  Senate 
between  the  two  sections  be  destroyed  and  the  interests  of  the 
South  endangered. 

Nebraska  was,  in  1851,  Indian  territory  from  Avhich  white 
settlers  were  excluded  under  threat  of  heavy  fines  and  imprison- 
ment. William  AValker,  one  of  the  Wyandotte  chiefs,  stated 
that  the  Indians,  especially  the  W^-andottes,  '''warmly  favored  the 
occupation  by  white  people  of  the  vacant  lands,  and  the  ultimate 
organization  of  the  Territory,"  and  with  this  end  in  view,  "a 
few  daring  and  resolute  spirits  in  the  Wyandotte  nation  deter- 
mined to  make  a  demonstration  in  favor  of  its  organization  by 
concerting  measures  for  holding  an  election  for  a  delegate  to 
Congress.'"' 

On  the  I2th  day  of  October,  1852,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
council  house  of  the  Wyandotte  nation  and  Abelard  Guthrie  was 
u-nanimously  chosen  as  Territorial  delegate  to  Congress.  The 
Territory  of  Nebraska  had  not  been  officially  organized,  and,  of 
course,  Guthrie  could  have  no  legal  standing  as  a  Territorial  dele- 
gate, but  he  could  urge  the  organization  of  the  Territory  upon 
Congress.  About  the  same  time  a  similar  gathering  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  n.ominated  a  Air.  Ikmow  as  Territorial  delegate. 

^Cong.  Globe,  32(1  Con-.  2d  ses..  \>.  1113. 
-Nebraska  Illst.  Soc.  I'ub.  (2(1  Series),  177,  28-30,  70. 
^Ibiil,  p.  78. 
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Mr.  Banow  may  possibly  have  been  the  representative  of  the 
Price-Atchison  faction,  but  I  have  found  no  positive  evidence  of 
this.  An  election  was  called  and  Guthrie  was  elected  by  a  vote 
of  54  to  i6.'  The  Journal  of  the  Plouse  of  Representatives  for 
December  ly,  1852,  shows  that  Abelard  Guthrie  presented  a  peti- 
tion for  a  seat  in  the  House  as  a  delegate  from  the  Territory  of 
Nebraska.  The  petition  was- referred  to  the  Committee  on  Elec- 
tions, but  apparently  no  action  was  taken  on  it  by  the  committee. 
The  matter  came  up  again  two  years  later,  when  Guthrie  pre- 
sented another  petition,  asking  for  pay  for  his  attendance  at  the 
earlier  session.^ 

The  next  year  a  movement  was  on  foot  to  erect  a  provisional 
Territorial  government,  and  a  convention  was  called  for  this  pur- 
pose to  meet  August  9,  1853.  Another  meeting  for  an  entirely 
difterent  purpose  had  also  been  called.  Those  Missourians  in- 
terested in  the  selection  of  the  Kansas  River  Valley  as  the  route 
for  the  proposed  Pacific  Railway  had  planned  a  meeting  to  be 
held  in  that  part  of  Nebraska  Territory  w^est  of  ^Missouri  on  July 
26,  1853. 

The  Benton  faction  in  ^lissouri  now^  planned  to  take  the 
enemy  unawares  and  select  the  provisional  Territorial  officers  at 
this  earlier  meeting.  Guthrie  was  renominated  as  delegate  to 
Congress,  and  AVilliam  Walker  elected  as  provisional  governor 
of  the  Territory."  Resolutions  written  in  part  by  Dyer,  Governor 
Walker,  Guthrie  and  others,  before  the  meeting,  endorsed  the 
great  central  railroad  route  as  it  had  been  outlined  in  Benton's 
bill;  expressed  their  deep  obligations  to  Benton  and  Hall,  of  Mis- 
souri; regretted  the  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill,  and  urged  its  passage  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.' 
Later,  the  Price-Atchison  faction  nominated  Rev.  Thomas  John- 
son in  opposition  to  Guthrie,  though  no  opposition  was  made  to 
.  Walker  (a  Wyandotte  chief)  as  provisional  governor.  Governor 
Walker  issued  a  call  for  an  election,  which  was  held  on  the  sec- 
'ond  Tuesday  of  October,  and  resulted  in  Rev.  Thomas  Johnson's 
election  over  Guthrie,  though  Guthrie  carried  the  W^vandcitte, 
precinct.  Senator  Atchison  and  the  Indian  agent,  and  the  Metho- 
dist Church  following,  worked  hard  for  the  Rev.  Johnson.  Gov- 
ernor AX'alker's  proclamation  calling  for  an  election  in  October 
was  printed  in  the  ^fissouri  ])apers  and  a  co})y  fell  into  the  hands 

-IIm<].  in.,  I'd  Sori<>!.  2t',--J<<. 
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of  H.  D.  Johnson,  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Legislature,  who  imme- 
diately sent  word  to  Council  Blufts,  Iowa.  After  consultation, 
the  lowans  concluded  to  have  a  hand  in  the  election  for  Terri- 
torial delegate,  and  arranged  to  have  a  ferry  boat  carry  them 
over  to  the  Nebraska  shore  near  Sarpy's  trading  house,  where, 
on  the  day  specified  in  the  governor's  proclamation,  they  cast  358 
votes  for  H.  D.  Johnson  as  delegate  to  Congress. 

The  returns  for  this  election  were  turned  in  to  the  provisional 
government  along  with  those  for  Rev.  Thomas  Johnson  and  Abe- 
lard  Guthrie,  but  the  returning  board  threw  th-em  out  because 
H.  D.  Johnson  and  many  who  voted  for  him  were  residents  of 
lowa."^ 

IMeetings  ratifying  the  election  of  H.  D.  Johnson  were  held 
in  several  Iowa  towns,  and  H.  D.  Johnson  went  to  Washington 
(January,  1854,)  where  he  found  Rev.  Thomas  Johnson  knocking 
for  admission  to  tlie  House  of  Representatives.  Neither  was  ad- 
mitted as  delegate,  and  Nebraska,  therefore,  had  two  unofficial 
representatives  in  the  gallery  of  the  House.^ 

The  objvCLluxi  10  organizing  Nebraska  as  a  Territory  came 
naturally  from  the  South.  Nebraska  was  north  of  the  compro- 
mise line  of  36^  30',  and  in  the  struggle  following  the  ^lissouri 
Compromise  the  South  consistently  tried  to  prevent  the  admis- 
sion of  free  States  unless  she  had  ready  a  slave  State  to  keep  the 
balance  in  the  Senate.  No  man  understood  this  opposition  better 
than  Douglas.  Wdien  he  made  an  attempt  to  protect  the  emi- 
grants passing  through  Nebraska  to  California  and  Oregon,  the 
Senators  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  were  foremost  in  op- 
position. Their  objections,  said  he,  ''show  us  that  we  are  to  ex- 
pect no  protection  at  all  ;  they  evince  direct,  open  hostility  to 
that  section  of  the  country."'  On  another  occasion  ine  Senators 
from  Texas  were  objecting,  and  Douglas  said  :  "All  other  de- 
scriptions of  bills — private  bills  and  public  bills — ha\c  been  taken 
up  by  unanimous  consent  and  by  courtesy;  but  the  moment  a 
territorial  bill  is  'indicated,  o1)jection  is  made.  Not  unly  to  con- 
sidering it  on  that  day,  but  on  any  future  dav.  It  seemed  as  if 
there  were  a  design  that  this  bill  should  never  be  considered — 
should  never  be  entertained.'"  Pike  and  Guthrie  found  the  center 
of  opposition  to  the  organization  of  Nebraska  in  the  same  sec- 
tion.' 

•Xchiaska  IILst.  Soc.  Vnh.,  II.,  pp.  .^.",-0,  and  III.,  p.  r;T  (L'd  ScM-Io.sj. 
iX(>1.raska  Hist.  Soc.  I'ub.,  II..  p.  s^. 
'Coil','.  Glolu',  :V2d  Coiiir.,  Ist  .srs.,  p.  i  :*'r2. 
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.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  attempts  Douglas 
made  in  every  Congress  of  which  he  was  a  member  to  organize 
Nebraska  Territory.*  In  the  session  which  ended  in  March,  1853, 
a  bill  for  this  purpose  had  passed  the  House,  but  Douglas  was 
not  able  to  have  it  considered  in  the  Senate.  That  there  was  a 
strong  demand  for  the  opening  of  Nebraska  Territory  has  been 
shown,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  time  Douglas  would  have  won 
over  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  but  a  mere  majority  would  not 
improve  the  situation,  because  Nebraska  "had  forever  been  ex- 
cluded from  settlement  by  treaties  with  the  Indians,  which  could 
not  be  changed  or  repealed  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
senate."^ 

Senator  Bell  savv  this  objection  and  alluded  to  it  on  the  last 
night  of  the  debate,  ^larch  4,  1854,  but  Douglas  had  committed 
the  South  to  the  measure  before  this  feature  was  mentioned.' 
When  Congress  met  again  in  December,  1853,  the  bill  which  had 
passed  the  house  during  the  pre\'ious  session  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  "::d  rcfcii'cd  to  the  Committee  on  Territories,  of  which 
Douglas  was  chairman.  On  the  fourth  day  of  January  following, 
the  committee  returned  a  substitute  lor  the  bill  and  accompanied 
it  with  a  report  in  which  Douglas  argued  for  the  application  of 
the  principles  established  by  the  compromise  measure  of  1850.' 
The  important  changes  made  in  the  original  bill  were  incorpor- 
ated in  the  fourteenth  section,  which  pro\'ided  ''that  the  consti- 
tution and  all  laws  of  the  United  States  which  are  not  locally 
inapplicable,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  within  said  Ter- 
ritory as  elsewhere  within  tht  United  States,  except  the  eighth 
section  of  the  act  j^-eparatory  to  the  admission  of  ^Missouri  into 
the  Union  *    which  being  inconsistent  with  the  princi- 

ples of  non-intervention  by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  States 
and  Territories  '-^  *  "  is  hereby  declared  inoperative  and 
void  ;  it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  not  to 
legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it 
therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  pe0})le  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form 
and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject 
only  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.'"" 

The  report  afiirmed  that  these  principles  ''were  intended  to 
have  a  far  more  comprehensive  and  enduring  effect  that  the  mere 

*NicoJay  and  flay,  I.,  p.  337.    Harper's  Magazine,  Dec,  1S53,  p.  121. 
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adjiistnicnt  of  difficulties  arising-  out  of  the  recent  acquisition  of 
Mexican  territory.  They  were  designed  to  establish  certain  great 
principles,  'whicli  would  not'  only  furnish  adequate  remedies  for 
existing-  evils,  but,  in  all  time  to  come,  avoid  the  perils  of  similar 
agitation  by  withdrawing  the  question  of  slavery  from  the  halls 
of  Congress  and  the  political  arena,  committing  it  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  those  who  were  immediately  interested  in,  and  alone  re- 
sponsible for.  its  consequences.  *  A  question  has  arisen 
in  regard  to  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  Territory  of  Xebraska, 
when  the  Indian  laws  shall  be  withdrawn  and  the'countrv  thrown 
open  to  emigration  and  settlement.  It  is  a  disputed 

point  whether  slavery  is  prohibited  in  the  Xebraska  country  by 
valid  enactment.  *  *  *  In  the  opinion  of  those  emineni 
statesmen  who  hold  that  Congress  is  invested  with  no  rightful 
authority  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories, the  eighth  section  of  the  act  preparatory  to  the  admission 
of  ]\lissouri  is  null  and  void." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  eighth  section  of  tlie  ^lissouri 
Compromise  provided  that  slavery  should  be  prohibted  in  all  of 
the  Louisiana  I'urchase  north  of  36^  30'.  except  ^Missouri.  The 
report  continued :  "The  prevailing  sentiment  in  large  portions  of 
the  Union  sustains  the  doctrine  that  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  secures  to  every  citizen  an  inalienable  right  to 
-move  into  any  of  the  Territories  with  his  property  of  whatever 
kind  and  descri})tion.  and  to  hold  and  enjoy  the  same  under  the 
sanction  of  law\  The  compromise  measures  of  1850 

affirm  and  rest  upon  the  follo^ving  propositions:  First,  that  all 
questions  pertaining  to  slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  the  nev; 
States  to  be  formed  therefrom,  are  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of 
the  people  residing  therein.  l)y  their  appropriate  representatives, 
to  be  chosen  by  them  for  tliat  purpose.  Second,  that  "all  ques- 
tions involving  title  to  sla\'es,''  and  "questions  of  personal  free- 
dom," are  to  be  referred  to  the  adjudication,  of  the  local  tribu- 
nals, with  the  right  of  a])peal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Third,  that  the  provision  of  the  constitution  or 
the  United  States,  in  respect  to  fugitives  from  service,  is  to  be 
carried  into  faithful  execution  in  all  the  original  Territories  the 
same  as  in  the  States.  Still  the  committee  did  not  reconnuend 
the  repeal  of  the  famous  eighth  section  of  the  r\-lissouri  act,  but. 
apparentlw  it  indirectly  auth(.n-ized  the  inhabitants  to  disregard 
it.'    That  Dcjuglas  was  alone  resj'x^nsible  for  tlie  Kansas-X'e- 

'Senate  Iteport.s  :i:U\  Con;;,,  l.st:  scs.,  p.  1.";    Flint.  Don-las,  p.  C,:\. 
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braska  act  is  i?  b<\vond  question.  It  is  likewise  perfectly  clear 
tliat  it  was  prepared  without  consulting-  nny  section  or  faction. 
Douglas  denied  tliat  the  South  had  dictated  it,  and  the  facts  in 
the  case  support  him.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  tliat  Atchi- 
son, or  Stephens,  or  Toombs  ^vere  instrumental  in  intluencing 
him.' 

His  motives  in  introducing  the  bill  have  met  with  almost  uni- 
versal impeachment.  Pike  described  him  as  "the  agitator  general 
of  the  slavery  question,  as  the  chief  of  dough-faCes,  as  the  bully 
of  slavery,"  and  Benton  spoke  of  him  as  a  poor  white  man  who 
had  married  a  woman  with  "niggers.''"'  The  Independent  Demo- 
crats accused  him  of  making  the  dearest  interests  of  the  people 
''the  mere  hazards  in  the  presidential  game.'"  A  host  of  writers 
then  and  since  have  felt  sure  his  motive  w^as  one  solely  of  ambi- 
tion. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  private  correspondence  has 
not  come  down  to  us.  But  this  has  not  hindered  historians  from 
reaching  conclusions.  ]\fr.  Rhodes,  for  instance,  so  far  abandons 
his  usual  careful  accuracy  as  to  declare  that  "in  this  case  no  con- 
fidential letters  or  conversations  need  be  unearthed  to  arrive  at 
a  satisfactory  explanation.'"  This  attitude  of  mind  has  become 
so  widespread,  even  among  trained  historians,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  present  even  the  facts  in  the  case. 

'"There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  Douglas  did 
not  himself  believe  that  the  application  of  the  principle  of  popu- 
lar sovereignty  to  the  Territory  was  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  It  was  entirely  possible  to  l)elieve  that  the  experiment 
would  succeed  as  it  had  apparently  succeeded  in  1850.""  The 
application  of  popular  sovereignty  to  California,  Utah  and  New 
I\[cxico  had  taken  the  slavery  question  out  of  Congress  and 
placed  it  where  it  could  be  settled  at  least  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  people  of  the  Territories;  and  certainly  Congress  had  no 
better  solution  to  offer.  There  was  an  urgen.t  demand  that  the 
Territory  be  opened,  as  urgent  demand  as  had  Ijcen  made  and 
heeded  for  any  earlier  or  later  Territory.  It  is  easy  to  condemn 
a  policy  suggested,  very  much  easier  than  to  suggest  a  better 
one.  "J'o  leave  the  Territory  till  the  Soutli  was  ready  to  organize 
it;  till  a  third  of  the  Senate  would  not  have  been  willing  to 
oppose  all  attempts  to  remove  the  Indians,  was  certainly  not  the 
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part  of  a  statesman.  Had  Douglas  known  the  ultimate  outcome, 
his  plans  would  certainly  have  been  different.  But  he  had  good 
reason'  to  believe  that  popular  sovereignty  would  have  been  no 
less  successful  in  Nebraska  than  it  had  been  in  California.  His 
"career  w^as  controlled  by  faith  in  the  right  of  the  people  to 
govern  themselves  and  by  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  West. 
*  *  J-JJ3  ability  has  never  been  questioned.  His  honesty 
and  patriotism  have  never  been  disproved.'"  Even  in  the  Repub- 
lican State  convention  of  Illinois  he  found  a  defender.  L.  H. 
Hurlburt,  a  delegate  from  Boone  County,  said :  "The  Senator 
(Douglas)  was  aware  of  the  strong  current  of  emigration  set- 
ting westward  from  the  free  States,  and  did,  he  (the  speaker) 
could  believe,  rely  upon  the  force  and  known  disposition  of  this 
current  to  create  free  States,  if  let  alone,  even  under  the  outrage 
perpetrated  in  this  Nebraska  bill."" 

There  was  need  for  the  opening  of  Nebraska,  and  he  under- 
took the  task,  while  at  the  same  time  attempting  to,  control  the 
dominating  pro-slavery  elements  in  the  party  without  destroy- 
ing the  party  or  the  Union."^  Prof.  ]\Iacy  says  he  probably  "had 
no  more  intention  of  actually  enlarging  the  area  of  slavery  than 
had  Webster  in  laboring  to  remove  the  legal  restriction  from  the 
Territory  of  Utah.  Northern  free  labor  was  moving  westward, 
as  he  knew%  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  was  not  at  all  likely  that 
slavery  w^ould  ever  gain  any  foothold  in  the  region  between  the 
Rocky  ^Mountains  and  the  States  of  ^linnesota,  Iowa  and  ]\[is- 
souri.  Douglas,  no  doubt,  sought  to  further  his  presidential 
prospects  without  making  any  actual  change  in  the  practical  situ- 
ation respecting  slavery  extension.'"  His  prediction,  in  1850, 
that  Nebraska  would  be  a  free  Territory  has  already  been  noted  ; 
and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  single  sentence  of  his  to  show- 
that  he  had  changed  his  opinion.  While  discussing  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  slavery  tlien 
existed  in  Nebraska,  and  added :  "I  suppose  it  will  continue  for 
a  little  while  during  their  Territorial  condition,  whether  a  prohi- 
bition is  imposed  or  not.  But  when  the  settlers  rush  in— when 
labor  becomes  plenty —  *  *  it  is  worse  than  folly  to  thinl: 
of  its  being  a  slave-holding  country.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
man  in  Congress  who  thinks  it  could  be  permanently  a  slave- 
holding  country.    I  have  no  idea  that  it  could." 

^Ilodder,  Chatanquaii,  Vol.  20,  p.  -irJG. 

^Report  of  Convention  in  ('hica.:,M)  Press,  June  3S,  ISoS. 

^Morton,  History  of  Nebraska,  T.,  p.  l-")!. 

*Macy.  PoliUcal  Parties  in  the  United  States,  pp.  lSS-9. 

^Cong.  Globe,  X'.d  Con-.,  1st  ses.,  p.  279. 
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Senator  Dodge  thought  a  few  slave  holders  would  enter  the 
Territory  with  their  slaves  under  arrangements  to  serve  a  few 
years,  after  v/hich  they  would  become  free,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  Illinois  earlier."  Representative  Henn  predicted  that  the  set- 
tlers would  be  ten  to  one  in  favor  of  freedom.  "All  Nebraska," 
said  he,  "if  not  all  Kansas,  must  be  settled  by  an  emigration 
from  the  non-slave-holding  States.'''  ^lay  it  not  be  possible  that 
Douglas  cajoled  the  South  with  the  empty  notion  that  the  South 
stood  some  chance  of  gaining  a  slave  State  in  competition  with 
the  freemen  of  the  North?*  Senator  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  in  argu- 
ing against  the  bill,  said  he  had  been  assured  that  slavery  would 
go  into  Kansas,  and  that  idea  had  been  spread  throughout  the 
South.  He  did  not  believe,  however,  that  slavery  could  ever  be 
established  in  Kansas,  and  he  challenged  any  Southern  man  to 
show  him  how  the  South  was'  to  gain  anything  by  the  bill. 
He  thought  Douglas  showed  great  skill  in  getting  Chase  and 
Sumner  to  attack  the  South  and  unite  the  South  for  the  bill, 
adding:  'T  never  saw  a  higher  degree  of  parliamentary  tact 
displayed  than  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  on  that  occasion."^ 

On  the  i6th  of  January,  1854,  jMr.  Dixon,  of  Kentucky,  gave 
notice  that  when  the  bill  w^as  taken  up  he  would  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  effect  "that  the  citizens  of  the  several  States  or  Ter- 
ritories shall  be  at  liberty  to  take  and  hold  their  slaves  within 
any  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  States  to  be 
formed  therefrom.'"  Mr.  Douglas  looked  upon  this  amendment 
as  a  deliberate  attempt  to  legislate  slavery  into  the  territory, 
though  in  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Dixon  denied  this 
intention  and  accepted  Douglas'  modification  of  the  bill  as  sat- 
isfactory. 

On  January  23  Douglas  offered  a  substitute  bill,  which  dif- 
fered from  the  original  in  two  particulars:  It  declared  that  the 
slaver}^  restriction  of  the  ]\[issouri  compromise  "was  superseded 
by  the  principles  of  the  legislation  of  1850,  commonly  called  the 
compromise  measures,  and  is  hereby  declared  inoperative;" 
(note)  and  it  divided  the  Territory  into  two  parts,  Kansas  and 

;^^o/e.— Moses,  Illinois,  II..  p.  588.  gives  a  letter  from  G.  M.  McConnell,  in 
which  he  says  ho  remembers  hearing  Douglas  say  that  he  was  overruled  by  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  and  either  had  to  accept  the  amendment  or  give  up  the 
leadership. 

Mbid,  p.  r.Sl  (Appendix). 
3Ibid,  p.  8S8. 

Olacy,  Political  Parties  in  the  V.  S.,  p.  IDO. 

sCorg.  Globe.  33d  Cong..  1st  ses.,  pp.  0;',0-10  (Appendix). 

nVells,  Lincoln  and  Seward,  p.  G8  ;  Dixon.  True  Hist,  of  Missouri  Comp.,  p.  440. 
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Nebraska.  The  people  of  each  Territory  were  to  determine  the 
question  of  freedom  or  shivery  to  suit  themselves.  Dixon  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  with  this  amendment  as  covering  what 
he  attempted  by  his  proposed  amendment.'  The  next  day  Doug- 
las consented,  at  the  suggestion  of  Chase,  Sumner,  and  others, 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  bill  till  the  30th  of  the 
month,  and  on  the  same  day  the  appeal  of  the  Independent  Dem- 
ocrats appeared  in  the  papers.'  This  led  to  a  savage  debate  be- 
tween Douglas  and  Chase,  and  a  storm  of  indignation  througli- 
out  the  North.^  In  the  arguments  which  Chase  made  against  the 
bill  he  "reached  in  man\-  respects  the  highest  point  in  his  sena- 
torial career.'"  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  completely  demol- 
ished Douglas'  argument  that  the  principles  of  the  compromise 
of  1850  were  believed  by  anyone  to  supersede  those  of  the  com- 
promise of  1820.  That  the  basis  of  the  compromise  of  1850  was 
different  from  that  of  1S20  was  true,  but  that  the  later  principles 
set  aside  or  in  any'  sense  abrogated  the  settlement  of  1820  was 
''unfrue  in  fact  n^^d  v/ithout  foundation  in  history.'"  On  the  7th 
of  February  Douglas  offered  an  amendment,  which  was  carried, 
•by  which  the  ^lissouri  Compromise  was  declared  "inconsistent 
with,  the  principle  of  non-intervention  by  Congress  with  slavery 
in  the  States  and  Territories  as  recognized  by  the  legislation  of 
1850.'" 

His  division  of  Nebraska  into  tw^o  territories  has  given  rise  to 
the  belief  that  one  was  intended  to  be  free  and  the  other  slave. 
i\Ir.  Rhodes  wTites :  "It  follows  plainly  enough,  therefore,  that 
the  division  of  the  territory  was  in  the  interest  of  slavery  ;  and 
if  Douglas  had  not  been  brought  to  the  point  of  actually  conced- 
ing that  Kansas  should  be  a  slave  State,  he  at  least  knew  that 
there  was  a  w^ell-devised  scheme  in  progress  to  make  it  one.""  ^Ir. 
Rhodes  admits  he  cannot  trace  the  ways  leading  up  to  this  divis- 
ion. ^Ir.  Douglas  clearly  stated  the  reason  for  the  division,  but 
Mr.  Rhodes,  havmg  first  impeached  ]3ouglas'  motives,  will  n(.>t 
accept  his  statement  of  the  reason.'    The  real  reason  for  the 

'lihodcs.  1..  pp.  -i:^:',-0;    Cong.  Globe,  Cong.,yist  ses.,  pi).  IT.",,  'S.V.'K  240; 

FUnt,  r>(Hi;,'la.s,  171. 

-Cou-  G1o1m\  V,r,d  Pwn- .  Ist  ses.,  p.  281  ;  Shoahan,"  Dougla.s,  pp.  lOT-lOl  ; 
Rhodes,  1..  pp.  4i',:V71. 

"I'.anoroft.  Soward.  1.,  p.  ?>~>'i. 

^Smith,  rartles  and  Slavery,  p.  100. 

H'on-  Glol.f,  :yM\  roil-..  1st  ses.,  p.  2T.">  ;  p.  l/JO  (Appondi.x)  ;  Rhodes,  I.,  PI>- 
441-4.-;  L. 

=Sheahan,  Doiii'lns,  p.  201. 
-lth<-des,  I.,  PI).  440-1. 

Hh\a,  I.,  p.  4:i0;   Couii.  Globe,  33d  Cong.,  1st  ses.,  p.  221. 
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division  of  Nebraska  was  not  connected  in  any  way  with  slavery, 
but  with  the  Pacific  railroad.  H.  D.  Johnson,  wdio  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  Nebraska  delegate  to  Congress  elected  by  the 
lowans,  writes:  ''Before  starting  for  Washington  ^  * 
number  of  our  citizens  agreed  upon  a  plan  w^hich  I  formed,  which 
was  the  organization  of  two  Territories.    *    *  The  Mis- 

souri people  wished  to  have  the  Pacific  railroad  located  in  the 
Kansas  river  valley,  and  the  lowans  were  equally  anxious  that 
the  Platte  valley  should  be  selected.  Douglas  being  interested 
in  Chicago,  could  readily  see  the  advantage  to  his  home  city  and 
was  brought  to  favor  the  northern  route.  If  a  division  of-  Ne- 
braska could  be  made  to  further  that  end,  Douglas  could  and  did 
make  it.  Continuing  further,  ]\Ir.  Johnson  writes  :  "Dodge  * 
introduced  me  to  Judge  Douglas,  to  whom  I  unfolded  my  plan 
and  asked  him  to  adopt,  it,  which,  after  mature  consideration,  he 
decided  to  do.'"  Senator  Dodge  said :  "Originally  I  favored  the 
organization  of  one  Territory:  but  representations  from  our  con- 
stituents, and  a  more  critical  examination  of  the  subject — having 
an  eye  to  the  system  of  internal  improvements  which  must  be 
adopted  by  the  people  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  to  develop  their 
resources — satisfied  my  colleague    *  and  myself  that  the 

great  interests  of  the  whole  country,  and  especially  of  our  State, 
demand  that  we  sliould  support  the  proposition  for  the  establish- 
ment of  two  Territories  ;  otherwise  the  seat  of  government  and 
leading  thoroughfares  must  have  fallen  south  of  Iowa."'  Repre- 
sentative Ilenn  of  Iowa  expressed  the  same  views  in  the  House, 
and  all  these  views  corroborated  exactly  the  reasons  Douglas 
gave  for  di\'iding  the  Territory.  From  Iowa,  then,  came  the  call 
to  divide  Nebraska,  and  not  from  the  "slavocracy." 

}k[ost  of  the  argument  against  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was 
directed  against  the  repeal  of  the  ^Missouri  Compromise.  Doug- 
las complained  that  the  0])[)oncnts  of  the  bill  did  not  meet  the 
question  of  popular  sovereignty  as  a  good  or  ];ad  policy  aside 
from  its  connection  with  Uie  Missouri  Compromise,  lie  denied 
that  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  a  compact;  he  denied  that  it 
was  more  than  legislation  brought  fijrward  U)  s-ttle  the  then 
existing  controversv  o\'er  ski\'er\'  and  contended  its  settlement 
was  onK-  tem])ora'-y.    iJy  the  conditions  existing.  Nebraska  could 

^Xehraska  liist.  See.  rub..  11..  p.  SS. 

-Con-  :*..';<1  Con.L'..  1st  scs..  p.  :;si!  CAfmx'ihHx)  . 

=.Mei;,'s.   I^nr-n.  i.p.  4iri--_'l;    l>;ivis,  Thv  liiion   rucific  liailway.  Chap.  TIL: 
Shpaban.  I-^tlmis  Ili.sr.   Tuh..  II..  |>.  -i>'' :    < 'liic'iiru  1  h'liiocral  io  Tress.  .Iiiiic  'J.'. 
.Tuly  4.  7.   m.   11.   is.".:;;    .T.   l.oiu'lilxiron-lt.  'I'lu'   iMcHic  Trl('-i-:ii)h  and  Railway; 
rroc(  cdhms  .  f  ili.>  Railway  ( •(;nv<'iu  inti  at  l.act  n.  Ul  <ciiin.  is.".;;). 
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not  be  opened  to  settlement,  and  a  new  solution  was  demanded. 
He  cited  the  votes  on  the  Missouri  act  to  show  that  the  North 
had  been  opposed  to  it,  and  its  representatives  had  voted  against 
it  in  the  Senate  "in  the  proportion  of  more  than  four  to  one.'" 
Touching-  upoii  the  breach  of  plighted  faith  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  of  which  the  Northerners  complained, 
Bancroft  says:  ''Judging  by  their  words  merely,  this  was  not 
altogether  sincere,  for  there  was  not  one  of  them  that  would  not 
have  been  glad  to  blot  out  that  compromise  for  -anything  more 
favorable  to  freedom;  nor  was  there,  probably,  one  of  them  that 
had  not  favored,  or  promised  to  favor,  the  repeal  -of  some  part  of 
the  Compromise  of  1850.  Had  they  been  as  absolutely  candid  as 
Dixon  they  would  have  said,  Sve  know  neither  parties  nor  com- 
promises, except  when  they  will  aid  us  as  anti-slavery  men.' 

But  the  repeal  of  the  I\Iissouri  Compromise  provision  does 
not  seem  to  account  for  tlie  great  storm  which  arose  against  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  Thousands  of  people  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  Territory  was  destined  to  be  slave  territory,  and  that 
they  would  be  shut  out  from  the  free  lands.  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa  and  ^Minnesota  had  recently  been  filling  up  with  thrifty 
Northerners,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians,  and  they  looked  upon 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  as  an  attempt  to  shut  them  out  from 
the  free  lands  of  these  two  territories,  "otherwise  the  compara- 
tivelv  few  reformers  *  *  could  not  have  set  half  the  na- 
tion in  a  blaze  in  a  few  weeks."" 

In  i860  the  census  tables  showed  that  the  free  Northwestern 
States  had  contributed  very  heavily  to  the  population  of  Kansas. 
Of  the  total  population,  11,617  were  natives  of  Ohio;  11.356  of 
Missouri;  9,945  of  Indiana;  9,367  of  Illinois.  The  other  States 
contributed  in  smaller  proportions,  and  10,997  were  born  on  Kan- 
sas soil  between  1854  and  i860.'' 

(To  be  continued.) 

EDWARD  McMAIION. 

^Cong.  Globe,  33d  Cong.,  1st  ses.,  p.  337  (Appendix). 
'Bancroft.  Seward,  L,  p.  353. 
»Ibid,  I.,  p.  3.-)7. 

^Seventh  U.  S.  Census.  ISOO,  pp.  IC.'i-O. 

For  maps  showing;  vote  on  Kansas-Nclnaska  Bill,  see  .Smith,  Parties  and  Slav- 
ery, p.  lOG. 


A  MASSACRE  ON  THE  FRONTIER. 


In  obedience  to  instructions  from  ]\Iajor-General  Wool 
United  States  Army,  about  the  ist  of  May,  1856,  a  well-equipped 
command  of  soldiers  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Steptoe  broke 
camp  at  The  Dalles,  Oregon,  and  took  the  line  of  march  for 
Walla  Walla  Valley,  Washington  Territory.  This  expedition 
consisted  of  six  compafiies  of  the  Ninth  United  States  Infantry, 
one  battery  of  the  Third  United  States  Artillery  and  one  troop 
of  the  First  United  States  Dragoons.  The  first  named  regiment 
had  just  reported  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  being  newly  created  by 
Act  of  Congress,  1855.  ,  They  w^ere  armed  with  the  splendid 
Minnie  rifle,  and  from  their  proficiency  in  the  light  infantry  or 
skirmish  drill  were  dubbed  the  "Shanghais" — a  reference  to  the 
huge  chicken  of  that  name.  The  artillery  and  dragoons  were 
old,  seasoned  companies,  having  been , stationed  in  the  depart- 
ment for  many  years,  scouting  incessantly.  To  this  command 
were  added  a  small  party  of  Indian  allies,  under  an  old  chief 
named  Stock  Whittl)',  and  a  few  guides,  with  old  "Cut-Mouth 
John"  in  charge.  The  first  day's  march,  as  is  usual,  was  short, 
a  halt  being  made  on  Ten-j\Iile  Creek.  About  midnight  an  officer 
from  Fort  Dalles  rode  rapidly  into  camp  and  delivered  an  order 
to  our  commander,  the  purport  of  which  was  that  he  should 
march  his  troops  directly  back;  that  the  Indians  from  the  Yakima 
country  and  those  located  at  the  Cascades  had  murdered  all  the 
whites  in  the  portage.  Not^vithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
this  news  was  speedily  communicated  throughout  the  command, 
and  by  the  blaze  of  the  quickly  replenished  fires  the  soldiers 
could  be  seen  flitting  about  in  active  preparation  for  the  counter- 
march, and  long  before  the  dawn  of  day  the  column  was  clat- 
tering along  the  trail  towards  the  steamboat  landing,  where  the 
diminutive  steamer  ]Mary  Ann  was  waiting  and  sputtering  in  ner- 
vous readiness.  This  little  boat  had  already  enacted  a  some- 
what tragical  part  in  the  proceedings  now  being  narrated.  She 
lay  tied  to  the  bank  at  her  usual  mooring  when  the  -Indians  at- 
tacked the  whites.  The  crew,  consisting  of  Captain  Baughman, 
and  two  others  on  shore,  endeavored  to  regain  the  steamer.  The 
engineer  was  shot,  the  two  others  rapidly  cast  off  the  line,  and 
trusting  to  an  effort  to  raise  steam,  soon  placed  themselves  in 
a  position  to  go  over  the  rapids,  preferring,  I  suppose,  that  means 
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of  destruction  to  the  tomahawk.  Fortune  favored  them,  how- 
ever, and  the  ^lary  Ann  swung  broadside  against  an  island  on 
the  further  side,  where  she  rested  securely  till  due  preparation 
was  made,  when  she  started  for  The  Dalles  at  her  highest  speed. 
One  of  the  two  aboard  w'as  w^ounded  in  the  final  brave  attempt 
to  escape. 

Colonel  George  Wright,  of  the  Ninth  Infantry,  now  took 
command,  and  what  infantry  could  be  stowed  aw-ay  w^ere  rushed 
upon  the  deck ;  also  the  artillery,  wdth  two  mountain  howitzers, 
were  put  aboard.  A  large,  leaky  scow  was  made  fast  alongside, 
and  into  this  the  dragoons,  with  horses  and  equipment,  were 
crammed.  Thus,  in  four  short  hours  from  the  time  the  courier 
reached  our  camp,  ten  miles  away,  the  little  Mary  Ann  was 
rounding  out  into  the  broad  Columbia,  with  the  principal^part 
of  the  force  the  camp  contained.  In  those  days  travel  was  slow 
by  any  route  in  the  far  A\'est,  so  at  the  end  of  our  first  day's 
sail  we  were  yet  ten  miles  from  our  destination,  distant  -forty- 
five  miles  from  the  point  of  starting.  A  bivouac  was  made  in 
the  forest  on  the  bank  and  the  journey  renew^ed  in  about  time 
to  fetch  us  to  the  Cascades  at  daybreak.  Eye?  were  now  strained 
and  heads  inclined  in  listening  attitude  as  wx  approached  the 
shore. 

The  first  attraction  was  the  firing  of  guns  and  waving  of 
handkerchiefs  from  Bradford's  store,  where  some  dozen  of  the 
whites  were  held  in  barricade  by  the  hostiles.  This  demonstra- 
tion had  hardly  greeted  us  when  a  volley  from  the  forest-lined 
shore  told  us  that  the  redskins  were  awaiting  us,  also.  Nov\% 
as  the  cavalry  were  by  bad  luck  on  the  side  nearest  the  bank, 
their  predicament,  mingled  as  they  w^ere  among  unruly  liorses, 
can  be  imagined.  Quickly,  however,  the  little  boat's  nose  was 
buried  in  the  mud  and  every  man  sprang  ashore.  The  infantry, 
not  to  be  outdone,  leaping  from  the  upper  deck,  a  line  was  soon 
formed  in  the  timber,  wdiich  at  that  date  was  close  at  hand. 
The  "  howitzers  were  discharged  from  the  steamer,  raking  the 
woods  far  in  front.  The  Indians,  gathered  to  form  resistance, 
were  soon  driven  back,  the  troops  following  close  upon  their 
heels,  the  cracking  of  their  rifles  was  soon  drowned  by  the  roar 
of  our  own  fire,  each  man  rushing  on  as  if  to  devour  the  enemy. 
Soon  four  of  them  were  picked  up,  and  further  on  another  lying 
prone  beside  a  half-emptied  whiskey  barrel.  ^Miserable  victim  of 
intemperance,  he  received  no  opportunity  to  take  the  pledge  in 
th.is  world. 
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Onward  the  skirmishers  swept,  throiig-h  the  dense  brush,  over 
fallen  logs,  never  halting-  till  comrades'  voices  at  the  old  block- 
house told  us  they  still  "held  the  fort."  This  small  detachment 
had  been  regularly  stationed  here  at  the  center  of  the  portage 
for  some  months,  and  suffered  the  first  onslauefht  of  the  Indians, 
losing  one  of  their  number,  but  they  kept  them  at  bay  for  thirty 
hours,  although  they  numbered  but  six  against  more  than  a 
hundred. 

Soon  a  spirited  firing  was  heard  still  on  towards  the  lar^-er 
portage.  This  proved  to  be  the  skirmishers,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Phil  Sheridan,  who,  with  his  usual  energy,  was 
driving  the  hostiies  from  that  vicinity.  The  action  of  the  militia 
from  The  Dalles  above  and  Fort  Vancouver  below  w^as  simul- 
taneous, so  the  redskins  were  compelled  to  vacate  the  whole 
section  they  had  contemplated  devastating,  and  which  they  had 
rendered  quite  undesirable  for  settlement  for  some  years.  A 
system  of  scouring  the  brush  by  skirmishers  was  kept  up  for 
sever."!  da^.-,  Milil  tlie  enemy  could  be  no  longer  found  or  heard. 

Many  amusing  and  some  scrions  mishaps  occurred  among  the 
raw  soldiers,  especially  at  night,  when  burnt  stumps  and  black 
boulders  were  easily  clothed  with  blankets  and  other  savage 
semblance.  A  remnant  of  the  vrar  party  vv'as  captured  on  an 
island  just  below  the  middle  rapids,  to  wdiich  refuge  they  were 
traced  with  much  difficulty  and  danger.  The  able-bodied  bucks, 
numbering  eight,  were  very  promptly  hanged  by  order  of  the 
commander,  after  an  examination  by  a  commission  of  officers. 
They  all  met  their  death  stoically.  Vv'ith  the  exception  of  one 
burly  fellow,  who  so  excited  the  ire  of  an  eccentric  lieutenant 
that  the  latter  discharged  the  contents  of  his  revolver  into  the 
body  Vvdiile  it  was  swinging  from  the  scaft'old.  The  dogs  were 
kept  constantly  busy  after  the  fig'hting  ended  in  hunting  up  the 
victims  of  the  slaughter.  All  were  finally  found,  numbering 
about  twenty-three. 

One  poor  ladv — Mrs.  Sinclair — was  discovered  fioating  in  an 
eddy  of  the  river,  shot  through  her  breast,  shorn  of  her  long 
hair  and  entirely  nude.  She  was  tenderly  cared  for  by  soldiers, 
humane  an.d  true,  and  buried  with  all  due  ceremony.  Several 
instances  of  excessive  ])arbarity  were  disclosed  in  our  search  and 
traces  of  desolation  were  a1)un(lant. 

I  ani,  however,  hap{)}'  to  say  that  since  tliis  trouble  the  peace- 
ful dwellers  under  the  shadows  of  those  gigantic  mountains  have 
not  again  b'een  disturbed  by  the  sa\-age.  The  troops  remained 
at  the  Cascades  working  amid  tlu-  rain  and  nuul  until  two  sub- 
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stantial  blockhouses  had  been  erected,  and  leaving  a  sufficient 
garrison,  departed  for  their  different  stations.  The  dragoons 
proceeded  to  Hood  River,  where  they  had  the  pleasure  and  pain 
of  meeting  the  Yakimas,  who,  in  retreating  to  their  own  country, 
had  halted  at  this  point  on  the  Columbia  about  midway  between 
the  portage  and  The  Dalles  to  fire  some  cabins  and  drive  ott 
some  cattle.  As  they  were  posted  on  the  northern  or  opposite 
bank  consideiable  risk  was  encountered  in  crossing  and  dislodg- 
ing them,  the  soldiers  having  to  quit  their  horses-  and  cross  in 
Chinook  canoes,  which  craft  was  generally  unmanageable  in 
our  hands. 

After  the  completion  of  these  affairs,  the  Yakima  expedition 
was  organized  by  Colonel  Wright,  which  campaign  lasted  till 
the  snows  of  winter  set  in.  Several  small  skirmishes  took  place, 
and  those  Indians  were  subdued.  The  command  penetrated  into 
the  several  passes  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  where  the  snow 
lay  at  great  depth,  even  in  the  month  of  August.  Fort  Simcoe, 
in  the  vrllcy  ol  lliat  name,  was  established  in  the  midst  of  the 
tribes  just  conquered,  and  Major  Robert  Garnett  was  the  first 
commanding  officer.  Captain  Bowman,  Ninth  Infantry,  having 
become  insane  on  the  expedition,  was  being  conducted  to  The 
Dalles,  when  he  escaped  from  his  guard,  and  roaming  alone 
through  the  mountains,  was  devoured  by  wolves,  probably  after 
death  had  overtaken  him. 

This  narrative  may  seem  prosy  in  the  light  of  the  stupendous 
events  of  war  and  frontier  settlement  just  transpired,  but  the 
subject  took  place  at  an  early  period  in  the  isolated  Northwest 
and  many  years  were  required  to  repair  the  damages  and  great 
suffering  was  entailed  thereby. 

None  who  glean  their  information  from  the  newspaper  para- 
graphs concerning  these  matters  can  experience  the  thrill  of 
horror  felt  by  those  who  almost  immediately  witnessed  them., 
and  the  past  emotions  can  ever  be  traced  in  the  faces  of  the 
settler  and  his  family  in  the  carelessness  of  everyday  vocations 
or  in  the  severity  of  old  age.  Frequently  of  late  years,  whilst 
whirling  along  in  the  railroad  trains  that  now  graces  the  great 
portags  of  the  Columbia,  I  have  been  informed  by  "tourists"  of 
the  scenes  set  forth  and  shown  the  old  barricade  where  the 
gallant  Phil  withstood  the  attack  of  hundreds  of  painted  braves, 
when  bread  and  water  were  exhausted  and  life  hung  trcml)ling 
in  the  balance.  No  wonder  these  heroic  deeds  should  be  at- 
tributed to  one  who  has  actually  since  then  passed  through  so 
many  fiery  scenes.  j^^L  GRAHAM. 
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In  accordance  with  his  custom,  Lieutenant-General  Winfickl 
Scott,  commanding  general  of  the  United  States  Army,  on  the 
loth  of  November,  1858,  issued  General  Order  No.  22,  giving 
brief  account  of  the  numerous  combats  with  hostile  Indians 
throughout  the  W^estern  States  and  Territories  during  the  year 
before.  Four  of  the  affairs  were  in  Washington  Territory,  the 
first  being  the  unfortunate  expedition,  north  from  Fort  Walla 
Walla,  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  J-  Steptoe ;  the  second  the  dar- 
ing movement  of  Lieutenant  Allen  in  the  Yakima  country,  when 
the  captives  outnumbered  the  captors  five  to  one ;  and  the  third 
and  fourth  were  the  wonderful  march,  battles  and  successes  of 
Colonel  George  Wright,  to  Spokane,  when,  without  losses  of  an^/ 
kind  among  those  imder  him,  he  so  punished  the  Indians  that 
they  never  forgot,  and  never  again  raised  their  hands  and  weap- 
ons against  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States. 

General  Scott's  brief  narration  of  these  operations  follows: 

XL  May  16,  1858. — At  To-hots-nim-me,  Washington  Terri- 
tory, companies  C,  E  and  H,  ist  dragoons,  and  E,  9th  infantry — 
aggregate  159— were  attacked  and  overpov/ered  by  some  twelve 
hundred  of  the  Spokan,  Felouse,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Yakima,  and 
other  Indian  tribes.  This  unequal  contest,  which  did  not  result 
in  our  favor,  nevertheless  furnished  many  instances  of  personal 
bravery  and  heroism  which  must  not  be  lost.  It  was,  moreover, 
marked  by  the  loss  of  the  tried,  gallant  and  distinguished  Brevet 
Captain  O.  H.  P.  Taylor,  and  of  that  most  gallant  and  promising 
young  officer  2d  Lieutenant  Wm.  Gaston,  both  of  the  ist  dra- 
goons. 

The  following  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  are 
mentioned  for  their  conspicuously  gallant  conduct: 

Company  C,  ist  dragoons.— 1st  Sergeant  J.  A.  Flail;  bugler 
R.  A.  2^tagan;  farrier  E.  R.  P.irch ;  privates  R.  S.  Montague, 
Alfred  Barnes  killed ;  Victor  C.  De^Iay  mortally  wounded,  (since 
dead). 

Company  E,  ist  dragoons. — ist  Sergeant  William  C.  Williams 
mortally  wounded,  since  dead  ;  private  R.  P.  Kerse,  ''who,  with 
a  few  others,  gallantly  defended  the  body  of  Brevet  Captain 
Taylor  (lying  mortally' wounded)  when  the  Indians  made  a  des- 
perate charge  to  get  possession  of  it." 

Company  H,  ist  dragoons. — ist  Sergeant  Edward  Ball,  who 
displaved  the  greatest  courage  and  determination  throughout 
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the  action,  and  with  a  few  men  repulsed  the  attempt  of  a  large 
number  of  Indians  at  one  of  the  most  important  points;  privates 
Frances  Poisell,  who  assisted 'in  rescuinc:  and  bearinj^  off  Captain 
Taylor  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy ;  C.  H.  liarnish  and 
Tames  Crozet,  company  H,  ist  dragoon.s,  (both  killed). 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  the  following  were 
wounded : 

Company  C,  ist  dragoons. — Privates  James  Lynch  and  Hen- 
ry ]\Iontreville. 

Company  E,  ist  dragoons. — James  Kelly  (severely,)  AA'illiam 
D.  Micon,  Hariet  Sneckster  (severely,)  James  H6aly,  .Maurice 
Henley,  Charles  Hughes,  and  John  ?\[itchell. 

Company  E,  9th  infantry. — Privates  Ormond  W.  Hammond 
(severely,)  and  John  Klay  and  Gotlieb  Berger  (slightly.) 

XII.  August  15,  1858. — A  party  of  fifteen  mounted  men, 
commanded  by  2d  Lieutenant  Jesse  K.  Allen,  9th  infantry,  sent 
out  by  ^lajor  Garnett,  of  that  regiment,  from  the  Yakima  ex- 
pedition, surprised  a  camip  of  hostile  Indians  on  the  upper  Yaki- 
ma river,  Washington  Territory,  capturing  21  men,  about  50 
women  and  children,  70  horses,  15  head  of  cattle,  and  a  quantity 
of  other  Indian  prop'i^rty. 

The  success  was  dearly  bought,  for  the  gallant  young  leader 
lost  his  life,  and  the  service  one  of  its  most  valuable,  zealous, 
and  faithful  officers. 

XIV.  September  i,  1858. — The  expedition  under  Colonel 
Wright,  9th  infantry,  composed  of  companies  C,  E,  H  and  I, 
1st  dragoons;  A,  B,  G,  K  and  ^l,  3d  artillery;  and  B  and  E,  9th 
infantry — aggregate  five  hundred  and  seventy — with  a  company 
of  thirty  Xez  Perces  Indians,  marched  from  fort  Walla-Walla 
on  the  7th  and  T5th  of  August;  crossed  Snake  river  on  the  25Lh 
and  26th  ;  established  a  post  at  the  crossing,  which  was  left  in 
charge  of  Bvt.  I\Iajor  A\'yse  and  his  company  D,  3d  artillery; 
and  after  a  march  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles  mostly  over  a  for- 
bidding countr}^  during  which  they  were  twice  attacked,  came 
upon  a  large  body  of  united  Spokan,  Coeur  d'Alene  and  Pelouse 
Indians,  of  which  some  four  hundred  were  mounted. 

After  securing  his  baggage  and  supplies  by  leaving  them 
under  the  guard  of  company  ^1,  3d  artillery,  with  a  mountain 
howitzer  and  a  detachment  of  fifty-four  men.  commanded  by 
lieutenants  H.  G.  Gibson,  G.  B.  Dandy  and  Lyon,  the  whole 
under  Captain  Hardie,  3d  artillery,  Colonel  Wright  moved  with 
the  rest  of  his  force  against  the  Indians,  who  had  taken  pos- 
session of  a  high  hill  and  an  adjoining  wood  and  awaited  his 
attack.  They  were  driven  by  the  foot  tro(^ps  from  both  their 
positions  into  the  plain,  and  then  charged  and  utterly  routed 
by  the  dragoons,  with  a  loss  of  some  seventeen  killed  and  many 
wounded. 

The  troops  sustained  no  loss  in  either  killed  or  w^ounded. 
Colonel  AVright  mentions  the  following  as  entitled  to  credit 
for  their  coolness  and  gallantry; 
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Bvt.  :Major  Cxricr,  ist  dragoons:  Captain  Kevcs.  3cl  artillery; 
Captain  Dent,  gth  infantry;  ist  Lieutenant  ^lul'lan,  2d  artillery, 
acting-  as  topographical  engineer  and  commanding  the  friendly 
Nez  Perces;  ist  Lieutenant  P.  A.  Owen,  9th  infantry,  acting 
assistant  adjutant  general ;  Captain  Kirkham,  assistant^  quarter- 
master;  and  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  F.  Hammond,  medical  de- 
partment. 

The  following  are  also  mentioned  as  having  been  highly 
commended  by  their  immediate  commanders: 

Medical  Department— Assistant  Surgeon  Randolph. 

ist  Dragoons. — Lieutenants  Davidson,  Pender,  and  2d  Lieut. 
Gregg. 

1st  Sergeant  James  A.  PLall ;  Sergeants  Bernard  Korton  and 
Patrick  Byrne;  bugler  Robert  A.  Magan ;  and  privates  James 
Kearney  and  ^lichael  ^leara.  company  C. 

1st  Sergeant  C.  Goetz ;  Sergeant  J.  F.  Ivlaguire  ;  and  privates 
J.  G.  Trimbell,  J.  Buckley,  W'm.  Rampage,  and  T.  W.  Smith, 
company  E. 

1st  Sergeant  E.  Ball:  Sergeant  ^L  ^L  Walker;  and  bugler 
Jacob  Muller,  company  H. 

ist  Sergeant  W.  H.  Ligerton,  and  Sergeant  William  Davis, 
company  L 

3d  Artillery. — ist  Lieutenants  Tyler,  White  and  Ihrie,  and 
2d  Lieutenant  Kip. 

gth  Infantry. — Captain  Winder  and  Lieutenant  Fleming. 

Nez  Perces. — Hutes-E-I\Iah-li-kan,  Captain  John  Edward,  and 
We-ash-not. 

XV.  September  5  to  15. — Colonel  Wright,  9th  infantry,  after 
defeating  the  united  hostile  tribes  at  the  Four  Lakes,  in  Wash- 
ington Territory,  on  the  ist,  (as  noticed  above,  par.  XTV,)  con- 
tinued to  advance  in  the  Luiian  country  with  the  same  force,  and 
on  the  5th  of  Septend^er  was  again  met  by  the  Spokan,  Pelouse, 
and  Coeur  d'Alene  Lidians.  vs'ho  had  been  joined  bv  the  Pend 
d'Oreilles. 

:\fter  a  continuous  conflict  of  seven  hours,  over  a  distance 
of  fourteen  miles,  and  a  fatiguing  march,  in  all,  of  twenty-fi\-e, 
the  Indians  Avere  completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of  two  chiefs, 
two  brothers  of  the  Chief  (^larey,  and  many  others  of  lesser  note 
killed  or  woun.ded.  The  troops  had  but  one  man — name  not 
given — wounded,  and  he  but  slightly. 

Colonel  Wright  liears  witness  to  the  zeal,  energy,  persever- 
ance and  gallantry  of  his  officers  and  men.  He  especially  men- 
tions the  following: 

Brevet  Major  Gricr,  1st  dragoons,  commanding  squadron; 
Captain  Keyes.  3d  artillery,  commanding  artillery  battalion,  act- 
ing as  infantrv :  Captain  Winder  and  Lieutenant  Meming,  9th 
infantry,  detached  to  support  the  howitzer  battery;  First  Lieu- 
tenant'and  Adjutant  Oven,  gth  infantry,  acting  assistant  ad- 
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jutant  g-eneral ;  Captain  KirRliatti,  assistant  quartermaster;  As- 
sistant Surgeons  J.  F.  Hammond  and  J.  F.  Randolph ;  and  First 
Lieutenant  J.  ^lullan,  2d  artillery,  acting  as  engineer  ofiicer  and 
commanding-  the  friendly  Indians. 

The  following  officers  are  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by 
their  several  immediate  commanders,  viz.: 

ist  dragoons. — Lieutenant  Pender, 

3d  artillery. — Company  K,  Captain  E.  O.  C.  Ord  and  Lieu- 
tenant Morgan ;  company  G,  Captain  J.  A.  Hardie  and  First 
Lieutenant  Ransom;  company  'M,  ist  Lieutenant  Gibson  and  2d 
Lieutenant  Dandy;  company  A,  ist  Lieutenant-  Tyler  and  2d 
Lieutenant  Lyon. 

First  Lieutenant  W'^hite,  commanding  howitzer  battery,  com- 
posed of  a  detachment  from  company  D,  3d  artillery,  and  Second 
Lieutenant  Kip,  adjutant  of  Keyes'  battalion. 

Captain  Dent,  9th  infantry,  wdth  his  company  B,  and  First 
Lieutenant  Davidson,  ist  dragoons,  commanding  company  E, 
together  with  the  friendly,  Nez  Perces,  guarded  the  train  ef- 
fectually. 

After  resting  on  the  6th,  Colonel  Wright  continued  his  pur- 
suit of  ihr  Tvrlinn-  ^hro-ugh  their  country,  arriving  at  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  Mission  on  the  15th  of  September.  During  this  march 
he  had  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy  on  the  8th  of  September,  took 
from  them  some  900  horses,  a  large  number  of  cattle,  with  quan- 
tities of  wheat,  oats,  roots,  (Sec. ;  all  of  wdiich  were  converted  to 
the  use  of  the  troops  or  destroyed. 

Those  severe  blow^s  resulted  in  the  unqualified  submission  of 
the  Coeur  d'Alencs,  the  dispersion  of  the  other  tribes,  and  it  is 
not  doubted,  ere  -this,  in  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  alliance. 

Results  so  important,  wdthout  the  loss  of  a  man  or  animal, 
gained  over  tribes  brave,  well  armed,  confident  in  themselves 
from  a  recent  accidental  success,  and  aided  by  the  many  difficul- 
ties presented  by  the  country  invaded,  reflect  high  credit  on  all 
concerned. 

Colonel  AVright  is  much  to  be  commended  for  the  zeal,  perse- 
verance, and  gallantry  he  has  exhibited. 

To  Brigadier  General  Clarke,  commanding  the  department  of 
the  Pacific,  credit  is  primarily  and  eminently  due  for  the  sound 
judgment  shown  in  planning  and  organizing  the  campaign,  (in- 
cluding Major  Garnett's  simultaneous  expedition,)  as  well  as  for 
his  promptness  and  energy  in  gathering,  from  remote  points  in 
his  extended  command,  the  forces,  supplies.  Sec,  necessary^ for 
its  successful  prosecution.  In  this  merited  tribute  to  the  Gen- 
eral his  staff  is  included. 

THOMAS  W.  PROSCH. 


THE  STATE  ARCHIVES  AT  OLYMPIA. 


In  a  report  on  the  State  archives  of  Washington,  made  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  the  Public  Archives  Commission  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  I  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  condition 
and  contents  of  the  archives  at  Olympia,  Tacoma  and  Seattle. 
In  some  instances,  especially  in  the  Governor's  office,  many 
papers  were  calendared.  The  contents  of  the  papers,  books  and 
documents  generally  in  some  of  the  offices  made  it  seem  wise 
that  the  report  should  not  alone  be  a  report  in  the  narrower 
meaning  of  that  word,  but  should  also  be  miade  to  act  as  a  guide 
to  the  vaults.  The  notes  taken  in  the  examination  of  the  vaults 
and  offices  during  the  A-acations  of  1906  and  1907  reveal  many 
interesting  facts  that  are  rather  beyond  the  scope  and  purpose 
of  the  report — facts  of  State  rather  than  of  national  import — and 
which  may  serve  in  a  way  to  make  known  the  conditions  of  the 
earlier  records  and  the  urgent  need  of  better  and  of  organized 
care  of  them. 

Official  records  are  preserved  for  one  primary  reason — to  give 
constant  and  ordered  direction  to  the  business  of  the  State,  to 
guarantee  stated  rights  and  decisions,  and  to  be  witnesses  in 
disputed  questions.  The  importance  of  this  reason  is  the  order 
it  gives  to  the  immediate  present;  as  the  present  proceeds  into 
the  future  it  leaves  the  records  less  and  less  appealed  to,  when 
finally  official  appeal  is  seldom  if  ever  made  to  thcni.  Yet  the 
State  is  compelled  to  preserve  them.  When  this  point  is  reached 
and  the  original  importance  and  usefulness  has  disappeared  they 
pass  into  the  realm  of  archives  in  the  historical  sense.  The 
State  officials,  as  business  men  of  the  present,  loose  their  interest 
in  them  ;  a  land  question  or  a  trade-mark  similarity  may  cause 
them  to  brush  away  the  accumulated  dust  from  some  volume 
or  some  bundle  only  to  replace  it  again  in  the  contented  disorder. 
The  interest  of  the  many  has  given  place  to  the  interest  of  the 
few;  the  business  and  official  world  leave  the  records  to  the  iso- 
lated history  student.  But  the  law,  and  official  pride  in  com- 
pleteness, compels  their  preservation — yet  both  permit  them  to 
be  stored  in  old  boxes,  thrown  into  shelves,  hung  from  the  raft- 
ers, piled  in  lockers  and  (Uunped  into  waslebaskets  and  corners. 
Attempts  ha\e  twice  been  made  within  the  last  decade  to  cor- 
rect this,  l)ut  in  both  instances  the   I .egislature,  for  different 
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reasons,  failed  to  pass  or  to  provide  for  the  measures  introduced. 
Where  the  oftices  are  of  lat'j  creation  and  the  records  have  not 
yet  become  numerous  the  official  pride  blends  with  the  order  de- 
manded by  the  important  present:  but  when  the  offices  reach 
back  to  the  middle  of  the  century  and  the  records  have  greatlv 
multiplied  the  pride  has  flickered  and  gone  out.  Bundled  and 
mixed  lie  the  books  and  papers  of  the  Territory  and  State  gov- 
ernors on  the  upper  shelves  of  the  Auditor's  ^ vault ;  while  the 
war  correspondence  of  Governor  Stevens  is  jumbled  in  two  un- 
locked cases  beneath  an  open  window  in  the  basement ;  and  some 
of  the  Journals  of  the  Council,  House  and  Senate  bear  mislead- 
ing labels.  Yet  the  flickering  pride  of  Secretary  Brown,  in  the 
Governor's  office,  has  ordered  some  of  the  early  Governors'  pa- 
pers ;  and  Mr.  Percival,  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  has 
replaced  the  time-worn  and  illcgi1)le  labels  of  the  Legislature 
records ;  and  the  State  Librarian  has  evinced  his  interest  in  pre- 
paring a  bill  for  the  last  Legislature  creating  a  Historical  Ar- 
chives Commission  on  the  2vlississippi  plan. 

The  year  j8(S9  seems  to  be  as  much  a  year  of  transition  in  the 
care  of  the  records  as  it  was  a  transition  in  the  government  from 
Territory  to  State.  It  seems  to  mark  the  boundary  between 
order  and  disorder  ;  betvvxen  official  records  and  historical  docu- 
ments;  between  the  State  official  and  the  State  historian.  Each 
office  varies  as  to  ^ts  borderland,  yet  Territory  and  State,  some 
way  and  in  some  way  or  other,  design.atc  two  conditions  of  rec- 
ords. In  the  Governor's  office  the  border  is  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Governor  Ferry.  Yet  some  of  the  papers  and  books  scat- 
tered back  as  far  as  1853  are  found  in  the  well-ordered  office 
of  the  Secretary  and  in  the  Governor's  vault ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  Governor  Ferry's  papers  are  to  be  found  among 
the  Territorial  bundles  on  the  shelves  in  the  Auditor's  vault. 
In  the  Governor's  office,  as  well  as  in  other  offices,  the  Terri- 
torial confusion  is  rapidly  encroaching  upon  the  order  of  the 
State  documents.  In  the  vSecretary  of  State's  office  the  Terri- 
torial material  is  divided  between  the  vaults  in  this  office  and 
in  the  insurance  department.  The  domestic  and  foreign  cor- 
porations, the  Legislature  Journals  and  the  trade-mark  records 
are  ordered  to  the  beginning.  Here  the  border  line  is  pushed 
far  back  beyond  1880.  This  year  makes  a  sharp  division  in  the 
Supreme  Court  records :  the  Territorial  books  and  documents 
are  thrown  into  lockers  in  the  vault  or  stowed  in  confusion  in  a 
basement  room.  The  books  in  the  .\uditor's  office  are  ordered 
beyond  18S9.  but  this  can  not  be  said  of  the  papers.  Beyond 
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the  register,  reaching  back  to  1888,  the  current  docket  book,  and 
the  file  of  opinions  since  Xovember,  1896,  confusion  reigns 
supreme  among  the  documents  in  the  Attorney  General's  vault. 
The  current  records  mark  the  division  for  the  State  library. 

Lack  of  room  is  usually  given  as  the  cause  of  this  disorder 
which  is  acknowledged  to  exist  among  the  early  State  and  Terri- 
tory, or  both,  records.  But  this  can  not  be  the  reason  in  the 
Attorney  General's  vault  with  its  ample  space,  nor  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's vault  with  its  available  shelf  room  ;  nor  the  reason  why 
Governor  Stevens'  papers  should  be  left  in  their  unprotected 
condition.  With  acknowledged  disorder  in  plenty  of  room,  lack 
of  official  pride  would  then  seem  to  be  cause  of  all  this.  But 
lack  of  pride,  also,  is  not  sufficient  reason,  for  the  fact  that  in- 
terest is  shovv-n  in  the  work  done  in  the  Governor's  and  Secre- 
tary of  State's  records :  and  the  Attorney  General  contemplates 
the  assortment  and  arrangement  of  his  documents.  The  interest 
and  the  will,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  are  there,  but  official 
time  and  duties  demand  concentration  on  the  present  records, 
while  neither  official  duties,  time  or  law  demands  order  among 
those  of  the  past.  Order  is  found  among  the  records  just  so 
long  as  they  are  of  immediate  use  ;  wdien  they  pass  beyond  this 
stage  of  usefulness  the\-,  like  their  purpose,  are  forgotten.  The 
official  has  no  time  to  battle  with  this  forgetfulness..  If  he  had 
the  time  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  know  what  to  do  with 
the  documents,  how  to  order,  catalogue  and  calendar  them  to 
make  them  of  use  to  the  student.  The  official  uses  his  docu- 
ments for  official  purposes ;  the  student  uses  them  for  quite  an- 
other purpose.  The  official  orders  them  for  his  ends,  the  stu- 
dent for  his  :  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  State  official  can  do 
this  Avork  for  the  historical  student.  Again  supposing  that  the 
official  could  do  something  toward  this  end,  would  the  student 
be  forthcoming  to  use  them?  Up  to  the  present  the  investigator 
has  indeed  been  rare  ;  the  interest  in  the  past  of  the  State,  our 
receding  from  it,  the  general  interest  in  the  Indian  wars  will,  no 
doubt,  bring  students  to  the  records  in  time — but,  unfortunately, 
in  these  days  State  history  is  sacrificed  for  national,  colonial  and 
European  research.  So  the  student  as  yet  is  but  a  rare  stimulus 
to  the  officials  regarding  the  care  of  their  ancieiit  records. 

The  Governor's  paj)ers :  The  records  are  divided  between 
this  office,  the  circulating  library  basement  and  the  vaults  of  the 
Auditor  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  the  Ciovernor's  vault 
some  of  the  books  on  the  top  shelf  go  back  to  1853.  Governor 
Ste\'ens'  letter  book,  however,  contains  besides  letters  other  pa- 
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pers  relative  to  Indian  matters;  also  proclamations  of  1861,  com- 
missions of  1855,  appointments  of  notaries  public,  commissioners 
of  deeds,  etc.  It  extends  from  1853  1870.  There  are  also 
small  books  of  Governors  Squire,  Saloman,  Semple  and  Moore, 
while  the  bulk  of  their  papers  are  in  the  Auditor's  vault.  On 
the  top  shelves  are  mixed  together :  Three  Surveyor's  reports 
of  1897;  *'Chart  of  Bureau  of  Labor,  Showing  R.  R.  Business 
in  Washington  for  Years  1897-98,"  etc.;  MSS.  "1894  Court  of 
Inquiry,  N.  G.  W.'*' ;  county  examination  papers,  1891,  the  min- 
utes of  the  *'W.  S.  Bd.  of  Ed.,  June,  '91,'"  bound  together  with 
a  ''Statement  of  Facts,  S.  of  W.  vs.  H.  Craemer;"  the  eleventh 
biennial  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1892; 
a  package  containing  examination  questions,  reading  circle  mat- 
ters, data  regarding  denominational  schools ;  matters  relative  to 
the  University,  Agricultural  College  and  the  Normal  Schools, 
etc.,  mostly  of  1894-96;  another  ''^Manuscript  of  Report  of  Supt. 
Pub.  Instruction,  1890,"  and  several  bundles  of  pardon  papers. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  condition  of  the  upper 
shelves. 

In  the  Auditor's  vault  many  papers  are  loose  and  quite  mixed. 
In  "Misc.  Papers,  Gov.  Semple,''  1887-89,  will  be  found  tide  land 
papers  of  Snohomish  City  and  county,  1884.  Pardons,  educa- 
tional reports,  centennial  proclamations,  and  letters,  are  mixed 
with  applications  for  offices  at  Steilacoom.  Dates  are  sometimes 
incorrectly  written  or  are  misleading.  Territorial  Treasurers' 
papers  are  to  be  found  among  the  papers  of  the  Governors.  A\'ith 
''Notaries  Public,  1886-89,"  will  be  found  Thanksgiving  proclama- 
tions from  the  different  States  for  1880.  With  "Prosecuting 
Attorney,  Territory,"  is  found  Indian  enumeration  for  1891. 
Election  returns  are  among  "State,  U.  S.  Officers."  In  a  bundle 
marked  "Insane  Asylum,  Western  Washington,  1890,"  all  papers 
relate  to  the  recommendation  or  appointment  of  tide  land  ap- 
praisers. Thanksgiving  and  Arbor  Day  proclamations  are  among 
"U.  S.  Land  Office  Report,  ,1884."  Bundles  and  boxes  are  labeled 
differently  on  different  ends  or  sides.  "Territorial  Pardon,  ]\lis- 
cellaneous  Applications,"  holds  also  Geologist's  reports,  and 
proclamations.  The  shelf  room  alone  has  dictated  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  books,  boxes,  papers  and  bundles. 

Governor  Stevens'  war  correspondence  covers  the  Indian  War 
of  1855-57.  Some  of  the  papers  are  of  1853;  some  interpolated 
documents,  printed  matter,  etc.,  bring  the  date  down  to  1872; 
but  most  of  the  papers  are  of  1856.  They  are  in  two  pigeon- 
holed field  cabinets,  each  containing  about  an  equal  amount  of 
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matter.  The  documents  are  of  very  unequal  value,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  first  case  is  of  much  greater  value  than  the  contents 
of  the  second.  The  double  doors  are  without  lock ;  a  narrow 
slat  was  once  nailed  across  the  front  to  hold  them  closed.  They 
stood  in  the  packing  room  of  the  circulating  library  in  the  base- 
ment; and  the  window  just  above  them  was  open  day  and  night 
during  my  examination  of  their  contents  in  1906.  The  cases 
were  still  standing  in  this  position  during  my  second  examina- 
tion in  May,  1907.  The  capitol  legend  has  it  that  the  papers 
were  once  upon  a  time  considered  junk  and  rubbish,  were  dumped 
into  an  ash-barrel  in  an  alley  and  mingled  with  the  manure  from 
the  neighboring  stable.  To  this  treatment  the  papers  bore  evi- 
dence wdien  they  were  later  rescued  by  an  interested  hand.  But 
former  State  Librarian  J.  A.  Gabel  writes  in  a  letter  to  me  that 
this  story  "of  the  rescue  of  the  cabinets  was  slightly  exaggerated. 
The  old  correspondence  was  contained  in  an  old  cabinet  and 
some  boxes  w^hich  were  stored  in  an  old  building,  the  low^er 
f.cor  wh'c]-  was  used  for  a  barn.  The  papers  were  brought 
to  my  attention  by  Adjutant-General  Drain,  and  I  unearthed 
them  from  the  rubbish  and  placed  them  in  the  State  Library. 
The  soiled  appearance  of  the  material  is  due  largely,  I  presume, 
to  the  rough  field  usage  and  to  the  fact  also  that  since  stored 
it  has  become  wet  and  mouldy." 

On  the  inside  of  the  door  of  the  first  case  is  a  card,  reading: 
"ist  2  rows  &  pigeon  holes  2,  3  &  four  of  3rd  row  are  letters 
fully  separated  from  vouchers.  Do  not  destroy  this  order.  J.  H." 
This  was  IMiss  Josephine  Holgate,  of  the  State  Librar}^  who  did 
this  work  about  1905.  Li  the  same  year  Mr.  LL'izard  Stevens, 
so  he  related  to  me  during  his  visit  to  Olympia  in  1906,  made 
an  examination  of  the  papers  for  data  to  controvert  certain  state- 
ments which  ]\Ir.  Ezra  ]\Ieeker  made  in  his  ''Tragedy  of  Leschi" 
regarding  the  dealings  of  his  father.  Governor  Stevens,  with  .the 
Indians  in  the  Treaties  of  1854.  Aside  from  these  two  handlings 
the  papers  seem  not  to  have  been  touched  since  they  were  placed 
in  the  cabinets. 

Vouchers,  bills,  invoices,  muster  rolls  into  and  out  of  the 
service,  and  routine  papers,  form  for  the  most  part  the  bulk  of 
the  material  in  the  second  case.  The  most  valuable  letters  and 
papers  are  in  the  first  cabinet,  but  mixed  with  a  mass  of  material 
like  the  contents  of  the  second.  Here  is  the  correspondence 
with  the  Federal  vessels  in  the  Sound  waters  during  the  war;  the 
letters  relating  to  their  troubles  with  the  Northern  Lidians,  the 
fighting  with  them  at  Port  Gamble  and  Steilacoom,  their  trans- 
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portation  to  Victoria,  and  their  patrol  of  the  Sound.  The  papers 
recounting  the  campaigns  east  and  west  of  the  mountains,  the 
fights  at  Connell's  Prairie  and  in  the  Yakima  X'alley  ;  the  trouble 
on  the  Columbia  and  on  the  Snohomish  ;  the  siege  of  Seattle  and 
the  White  River  massacre  ;  the  \\'alla  Walla  campaign  of  Gov- 
ernor Stevens  ;  material  dealing  witli  the  enlistment  of  Indians 
in  the  militia  and  the  provisions  made  for  them;  the  trials  of 
Leschi  and  of  other  Indians,  and  the  Chenowith  controversy. 
Documents  regarding  the  declaration  and  enforcement  of  martial 
law  in  Pierce  County;  the  treatment  of  the  foreigners  and  of  the 
foreign-born ;  the  organization  of  a  company  at  Whatcom,  and 
the  demands  made  by  the  Northern  Indians  for  the  return  of  an 
Indian  woman  who  was  sold  in  1854  to  a  man  later  a  volunteer 
in  Peabody's  company.  The  papers  in  the  controversy  between 
the  regular  arm^-  and  the  volunteers  ;  the  correspondence  to  and 
from  the  various  companies  and  the  Territorial  officers,  and  with 
the  Federal  arsenal  at  Penicia  and  the  officers  at  San  Francisco. 
Letters,  petitions,  news  articles,  poetry,  protests,  reports  of  en- 
gagements on  the  field — all,  in  other  words,  forming  practically 
the  whole  background  of  the  Washington  of  that  day. 

The  most  congested  of  all  are  the  records  in  the  Secretary  of 
State's  vault.  ^laterial  for  wdiich  there  is  little  call  or  use  is 
in  general  confusion.  Boxes  have  changed  lids  an.d  the  labels 
are  thus  misleading.  Of  the  Legislature  Journals,  Vol.  I.,  is 
labeled  "Memorials  and  Joint  Resolutions,  1853-54,  1854-55,"  yet 
really  runs  to  1862,  and  contains  an  index  for  the  first  seven  ses- 
sions. Yo\.  7,  "Journal,  i860,  continued,"  runs  to  1865:  Vol.  8, 
"Journal,  1864,"  runs  to  1868;  Vol.  9,  "Journal,  1864-65,"  also 
runs  to  1868,  Vol.  8  being  of  the  liouse  and  Vol.  9  of  the  Council. 
Vol.  10,  "Journal,  1867-68,"  runs  to  1869-71,  and  is  of  the  Counci'u 
In  the  fding  on  the  shelves,  Vol.  19  should  be  Vol.  21.  A  vol- 
ume marked  "Indian  Affairs"  is,  no  doubt,  Governor  Stevens' 
first  book  of  record  bearing  as  its  first  date  March  21,  1853.  It 
contains  letters  directed  from  Washington,  1).  C,  to  Fort  Pen- 
ton  ;  accounts  of  weights  and  premiums  to  the  Indians  on  the 
upper  .Mississippi;  United  States  accounts  of  1869;  and  a  record 
of  the  script  issued  by  the  Quartermaster  and  Commissary  (ien- 
eral.  Pills,  rcs(dulions.  vetoed  bills,  letters,  boom  plats,  elec- 
tion returns,  notarial  appointments,  memori:ds,  accounts,  printed 
books,  etc. — all  of  no  immediate  use  if  ever  at  all,  excei)t  to  the 
student,  are  piled  in  lockers  and  on  shelves. 

On  the  top  shelves  in  the  vault  of  the  Insurance  Department 
are  man\'  bundles  mostly  of  the  Territorial  Secretary  of  State. 
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"Jail  Reports  prior  to  1901  session  laws  of -1881  to  1888;  par- 
don papers,  ^^^^^^  prints;  abstracts;  extradition  papers, 
1862  to  18S7;  Treasurer's  receipts;  Council  acts  of  18G9  unsigned 
by  the  Governor;  civil  practice  code,  1881.  A  package  marked 
"Miscellaneous  Papers.  Prior  to  Statehood"  dates  from  1854.  It 
contains  the  "Original  of  Seal  of  W.  T."  and  was  "Recorded 
]\Iay  1st,  1854.  C.  H,  ^lason,  Secy.  Wash.  Ter."  It  is  the  orig- 
inal sketch  from  which  was  made  tlie  Territorial  seal  now  stand- 
ing in  the  Secretary  of  State's  vault.  This  sketch  evidently  had 
a  romantic  existence  before  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Terri- 
torial Secretary  and  years  later  was  stowed  away  in  its  present 
oblivion,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  note  attached  to  it: 
"O.  March  28,  1889.  ?\[y  Dear  Ed.  The  enclosed  original  of  the 
seal  of  the  territory  should  probably  be  on  the  files  in  your  office. 
Resp.  Eugene  Semple.''  ,  In  this  package  also  is  the  original  plat 
of  the  capitol  grounds,  Olympia,  dated  ^lay,  1857;  together  with 
papers  pertaining  to  these  grounds  and  abstracts  of  the  lots  trans- 
ferred. Just  prior  tp  1906  a  legal  attempt  was  made  by  the  heirs 
of  the  original  donors  to  recover  these  grounds  no  longer  used 
for  capitol  purposes.  AMiether  these  papers,  plat  and  abstracts 
would  have  been  of  value  in  this  litigation  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  certain  it  is  that  they  were  not  consulted,  as  is  evidences! 
by  their  present  condition,  as  well  as  by  a  statement  from  the 
Attorney  General's  office. 

Beyond  MSS.  copies  of  the  reports  for  1901-02  and  1902-03, 
and  returns  from  mills  and  factories,  1901-04,  there  are  no  rec- 
ords in  the  office  of  the  Labor  Commissioner  beyond  the  present 
administration.  ^Jr.  Plubbard  made  diligent  search  in  all  likely 
places  and  offices,  but  no  documents  of  his  predecessors  could 
be  found. 

In  a  basement  room  is  a  mass  of  material  belonging  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Nothing  more  seems  known  of  it  than  that  it 
belonged  to  the  Territorial  Court  and  some  day  it  is  intended  to 
put  it  in  order.  Xeiiher  the  window  nor  the  dc^or  was  secure. 
Here  are  bundles  of  testimony,  docket  sheets,  great  quantities 
of  exhibits,  transcripts,  opinions,  Pierce  County  census  for  1883, 
etc.  The  oldest' paper  that  came  to  hand  was  dated  September, 
185S,  and  nothing  was  found  beyond  1890. 

The  question  may  readily  be  asked:  Of  what  use  or  value 
are  these  old  papers  and  why  not  leave  them  gather  dust  in 
peace?  First,  they  are  of  no  use;  their  usefulness  passed  away 
long  ago,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  official  in  his  regu- 
lar duties  will  find  it  necessary  to  disturb  them.    .As  the  years 
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roll  on  their  mass  will  proportionately  increase.  Second,  their 
value  increases  with  their  age — when  the  words,  use  and  value 
are  thus  thrown  into  juxtaposition;  their  value  increases  in- 
versely with  their  usefulness.  They  were  useful  to  the  many  ; 
they  are  valuable  to  the  few  and  only  indirectly  to  the  many. 
The  history  student  is  now  interested  in  them  as  w^as  formerly 
the  official,  but  in  a  different  v/ay.  The  official  carried  on  the 
life  of  the  State  and  Territory  in  accordance  wdth  law  or  policy, 
or,  as  legislators,  made  laws  and  policies  in  applying  traditions 
to  current  problems — his  letters,  papers,  books  and  journals  were 
the  evidence  to  all  that  his  duties  had  been  performed.  The  life 
of  1855-57  marched  on  and  left  the  documents  behind  ;  the  his- 
torian now  uses  them  to  reconstruct  the  Territory  of  the  Indian 
wars,  and  by  his  art  and  his  personality  resurrects  the  life  of 
those  days.  The  Constitution,  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  record  are  documents  now  used 
by  the  lawyer  and  statesman  in  directing  the  present  in  accord- 
ance with  the  past.  These  documents  and  others  the  historian 
uses  in  like  manner — to  direct  the  present  directly  or  through 
his  presentation  of  the  facts  influences  others  to  do  it.  The 
Indian  wars  are  over  and  there  is  no  probability  of  their  return  ; 
but  the  spirit  aroused  there  had  its  effect  on  the  white  men  in 
relation  to  the  Indians  and  to  each  other,  and  these  effects  can- 
never  be  eradicated.  The  Territorial  east  and  west  were  thrown 
together  as  never  before  ;  the  people  of  the  Sound  came  into  new 
relations  w^ith  each  other ;  a  kindred  feeling  arose  between  both 
sides  of  the  Cascades  via  the  passes  and  the  Columbia ;  as  a  unit 
they  fought  their  foe  and  as  an  entity  they  presented  themselves 
before  the  other  States  and  Territories.  Their  material  gains 
are  ours,  and  their  spiritual  life  is  our  inheritance  unconsciously 
through  ourselves  and  consciously  through  the  historian.  Third, 
the  law  requires  the  preservation  of  the  records  irrespective  of 
their  age  or  immediate  usefulness.  The  law  provides  for  their 
care  in  files,  racks,  cases,  vaults  and  clerks  while  the  records 
are  in  making  and  in  constant  reference  use,  but  fails  to  provide 
vault  space  and  clerical  care  when  their  usefulness  is  passed. 
The  many  make  and  use  them  ;  the  few — as  students — work  with 
them.  The  State  provides  for  the  many  but  not  for  the  few. 
The  majority  rules,  it  is  true,  but  it  rules  all  and  for  all.  Fourth., 
let  them  gather  dust  in  peace,  but  in  some  protected  and  ordered 
way.  If  these  old  books  and  papers  are  in  the  way  numerous 
libraries  would  gladly  relieve  the  .State  of  their  care  and  exj)ense. 
The  officials,  however,  feel  that  they  must  be  preserved  and 
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hope  for  a  systematic  care  of  them — yet  beneath  a  basement 
window,  amid  waste  paper  and  rubbish,  stands — or  stood  in 
May,  1907 — Governor  Stevens'  war  correspondence,  the  State's 
most  vahiable  documentary  asset. 

J.  N.  BOWI^IAN. 

Berkeley,  California,  February  6,  1908. 


THE  OREGON  PIONEER. 


Had  you  been  in  Portland  on  a  recent  dav  in  June  you  might 
have  seen  a  strange  procession  passing  through  the  streets.  One 
man,  bent  with  years,  walked  feebly  in  the  front.  He  bore  a 
banner  telling  the  year  of  his  arrival  in  Oregon.  Other  aged 
men  and  aged  women  in  little  companies  followed  closely  be- 
hind, each  company  in  succession  bearing  a  banner  of  a  later 
date.  Few  were  the  banners  of  the  '30s  and  early  '40s,  and 
few  were  the  groups  in  those  irregular  front  lines  in  which  some 
husband  or  wife  did  not  walk  companionless.  Larger  companies 
of  the  '50s  and  the  '60s  followed,  and  mtn  still  stalwart  and 
women  still  com.ely  Vv-alked  on  in  conscious  pride  of  the  honor 
that  on  that  day  was  theirs.  For  they  were  the  guests  of  the 
cit}^,  and  man}'  a  cheer  and  shout  of  pleasantr}-  marked  their 
progress  toward  the  great  Armory,  where  they  were  to  sit  down 
to  a  banquet  fit  for  an  assemblage  of  kings,  and  be  eulogized 
as  the  bravest  and  best  in  all  the  land. 

These  were  the  pioneers  of  Oregon,  and  Washington,  and 
Idaho,  come  to  the  mother  City  of  Portland  to  hear  once  more 
the  roll-call  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  to  renew  the  friendship 
that  began  when  Oregon  comprised  all  the  Northwest ;  when 
Oregon  was  a  part  of  neither  the  United  States  nor  of  Canada ; 
when  Oregon,  unpossessed,  as  it  were,  and  undivided,  was  all 
their  own. 

How^  changed  are  the  scenes  they  look  on  now  !  How  thinned 
are  their  own  victorious  ranks  I  A  few  more  Junes  shall  come 
and  go  and  there  will  be  none  left  to  walk  in  that  yearly  pro- 
cession. And  those  banners  borne  aloft  so  long  must  also 
perish.  But  the  fame  of  the  pioneers  will  live  forever  in  legend, 
song  and  story,  and  three  great  States  will  never  cease  to  erect 
monuments  to  their  memory. 

'Tis  enough!  Xo  strain  of  sadness  can  do  justice  to  the 
Oregon  pioneer.  His  was  no  mournful  existence.  He  lived  in 
the  halcyon  days  of  youth  and  ho])e.  He  came  hither  with 
great  ex{)ectations,  and  he  realized  yet  more.  I  have  heard 
him  laugh  at  the  hardships  and  dangers  he  passed  througli.  He 
sang  aloud  as  he  cracked  his  whip  about  his  (')xens'  ears  in  the 
early  morning  start  across  the  plains.     He  had  his  wife  and 
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children  with  him,  and  with  them  he  chatted  and  joked  around 
the  campfire  at  night,  and  lay  down  to  dream  of  love  and  hap- 
piness in  the  new  home  he  would  build  beyond  the  shining 
mountains. 

To  whom  shall  I  compare  the  Oregon  pioneer?  Whether 
by  land  or  by  sea,  the  journey  to  Oregon  from  the  settled  East 
took  longer  than  the  voyage  the  Dutch  ventured  on  a  little  ear- 
lier in  their  flight  for  freedom  to  Cape  Colony.  Our  ancestors 
migrated  from  the  German  shores  to  England,  and  thence  after 
a  thousand  years  to  ^Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  History  tells 
us  how  much  the  race  was  bettered  by  each  migration — by 
eacli  transplating.  Shall  we  doubt  the  race  gained  a  new  hardi- 
hood, a  new  courage,  a  new  love  of  independence  in  the  thii  1 
and  last  journey  to  the  A\'est?  Xay,  the  strong  survived  and 
bred  a  hardier  stock  than  ever  the  world  had  known.  And  so, 
if  even  in  America,  as  I  believe,  the  Star  of  Empire  takes  it 
westward  way,  and  if  the  balance  of  power  is  even  now  held  in 
tlic  AV:^;,  ^nOAV  tliat  for  these  things  we  must  chiefly  thank 
the  Oregon  pioneer.  For  by  as  much  as  the  love  of  gold  is  less 
noble  than  the  love  of  home  and  country  by  so  much  less,  it 
seems  to  me,  will  the  abiding  influence  of  the  early  settlers  of 
California  be  less  than  that  of  the  pioneer  of  Oregon. 

And  who  was  the  Oregon  pioneer?  Not  Captain  Gray,  who 
found  our  mighty  river,  or  Lewis,  or  Clark,  or  any  of  Astor's 
men,  or  Bonneville,  or  that  magnificent  dreamer.  Hall  J.  Kelly. 
These  were  but  the  harbingers  of  settlement  on  our  shores. 
Not  yet  were  the  hearthstone  and  the  altars  of  the  American 
home  established  here. 

Who,  then,  was  the  Oregon  pioneer?  He  was  such  a  one 
as  Jason  Lee,  who  came  in  1834  in  answer  to  the  call  of  the 
Nez  Perces  Indians  for  the  white  man's  Book  of  Heaven.  He 
with  his  companions  o[)ened  a  school  for  the  Indians,  as  did 
A\'hitman  and  Spalding  two  or  three  years  later.  He  set  uj) 
the  missions  of  Chinook  and  Xesqually,  in  this  State.  He 
founded  the  City  of  Salem  and  Willamette  University.  He 
drew  UJ)  and  carried  the  first  memorial  from  Oregon  to  Wash- 
ington asking  Congress  to  extend  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  over  the  Oregon  country.  And  a  remarkable  document 
it  was — wise,  statesmanlike  and  pro])hetic.  His  was  the  first 
marriage  of  a  white  man  with  a  white  woman  in  ()regon.  He 
beheld  the  greatness  of  the  Oregon  to  be,  and  gave  his  life  for 
the  realization  of  his  vision.  In  his  death  far  away  he  longed 
to  be  buried  in  his  beloved  Oreiron,  and  ^rrandlv  was  his  wish 
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fulfilled  when,  after  sixty  years  of  sepiilcher  in  Canada  his  body 
was  brought  back  to  Salem,  and  there  reinterred  by  many  dis- 
tinguished citizens  and  the  State  officials  and  the  Pioneers'  Asso- 
ciations of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho.  With  solemn  joy 
they  laid  him  to  rest  in  the  old  mission  cemetery  where  his 
wife  and  child  had  slept  so  long.  Here  I  am  on  familiar  ground. 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  pass  so  swiftly  on.  Often  have  I  lingered 
long  and  lovingly  amid  the  scenes  where  the  feet  of  Jason  Lee 
have  trod. 

The  Oregon  pioneer  was  such  an  one  as  Narcissa  Whitman, 
that  beautiful  woman  with  golden  hair  and  snowy  brow,  wlio 
came  riding  across  the  continent  on  her  bridal  tour.  And  that 
other  dark-eyed  one,  Eliza  Spalding,  the  sweet  singer  who  fin- 
ished the  farewell  song  alone  in  the  little  church  of  her  native 
town  when  the  congregation  broke  down  in  tears.  Even  so  was 
the  highest  type  of  wife  and  mother  to  be  the  Oregon  pioneer. 
But  of  these  two  women  and  of  INIarcus  Wliitman  and  H.  H. 
Spalding  another  pr>per  will  speak  more  deservedly. 

There  was  Father  Blanchet  settled  among  his  flock,  who 
did  great  good  to  the  settlers  in  ministering  to  their  temporal 
as  well  as  to  their  spiritual  wants.  There  were  W.  H.  Gray 
and  Dr.  White,  and  George  Abernethy  and  Dr.  Babcock,  who 
drew  up  the  plans  for  the  provisional  government  that  made 
Oregon  a  little  American  republic  at  the  very  time  when  Eng- 
land was  most  desirous  to  make  it  a  province  of  hers.  It  was 
the  Oregon  pioneer  that  saved  Oregon  for  the  American  na- 
tion, not  the  statesmen  in  Washington.  That  call  of  Jo.  iMeek's 
''Who's  for  a  divide?  Follow  me/'  in  that  epochal  meeting  at 
Champoeg,  was  infinitely  wiser  and  more  eloquent  than  all  of 
Webster's  great  speeches  against  the  occupation  of  Oregon.  All 
honor  to  the  fifty-two  who  crossed  the  line  with  ]\Ieek — the 
fifty-two  whose  sole  survivor,  Francis  Xavier  Matthieu,  is  the 
father  of  our  towns  women,  ^Frs.  Burton  and  ^Irs.  Geer.  But 
what  shall  I  say  more?  For  time  fails  me  to  tell  of  the  Waldos, 
the  Dennys,  the  Applegates,  the  Scotts  of  literary  fame,  of  the 
brave  soldiers  Lane  and  Xesmith ;  of  Ezra  Sleeker,  who  last 
year  retraced  his  steps  over  the  old  wagon  road  to  the  East, 
building  a  monument  in  the  presence  of  many  people  to  mark 
every  stage  of  the  way;  of  the  Royals,  and  the  Wilsons,  and 
Glovers;  of  the  iMeanys,  and  Youngs,  and  Holmans,  who  are 
doing  so  much  to  preserve  our  early  history;  of  the  immortal 
Stevens,  and  a  multitude  of  others  whose  names  must  ever 
come  to  mind  when  we  think  of  the  past. 
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Such  was  the  Oregon  pioneer,  who,  with  heroic  patience, 
subdued  the  wilderness,  battled  mightily  with  tribes  of  sav- 
ages, triumphed  over  British  enterprise  and  diplomacy,  selected 
with  unerring  wisdom  the  strategic  sites  of  our  chief  cities,  and 
gave  to  the  American  Union  these  three  great  Northwestern 
States. 

The  rivalry  with  England  could  do  the  pioneer  no  harm.  It 
quickened  his  patriotism  and  summoned  all  his  powers  to  larger 
action.  The  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question  has  served  as 
an  example  of  peaceful  arbitration  to  all  nations  and  to  all  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

Dr.  John  ^IcLaughlin's  services  to  the  Oregon  pioneers  must 
be  forever  a  bond  between  the  two  peoples,  who  are  still  neigh- 
bors and  who  have  so  many  ideals,  so  many  aims,  so  many 
hopes  in  common.  And  if  in  the  passage  of  the  years  the  good, 
old  Doctor,  as  it  now  seems  probable,  should  be  called  the  Father 
of  Oregon,  none  would  be  more  willing  than  the  children  of  the 
pioneer^  yield  this  highest  honor  to  him  who,  being  here 
before  them,  succored  all  Americans  who  came,  and  at  last  for 
love  of  them  cast  in  his  lot  with  them  and  became  himself  an 
American  citizen  and  of  Oregon  pioneers  the  first. 

And  so  I  circle  back  to  the  thoughts  with  which  I  began — 
to  'entreat  once  more  your  regard,  your  admiration,  your  ven- 
eration for  these  old  toilers  among  us  who,  as  I  have  said,  laid 
the  foundations  for  all  we  do  or  may  hope  hereafter  to  accom- 
plish. Some  day  we  shall  read  of  their  joy  in  reaching  this 
Western  shore  in  words  as  eloquent  as  those  of  Xenophon  in 
telling  how  the  Ten  Thousand,  in  beholding  the  waters  of  the 
Euxine  after  their  long,  march  across  Armenia,  cried  out  as  one 
man,  ''The  sea,  the  sea!''  Some  day  the  story  of  their  travels 
will  be  told  all  over  the  world  as  now  we  tell  of  Jason's  quest 
for  the  Golden  Fleece.  Some  day  the  historians  of  America  will 
relate  with  equal  ardor  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  com- 
ing of  the  Oregon  pioneer. 

WILLIAT^I  P.  AIATTHEWS. 
Wilbur,  Washington,  February  3,  1908. 
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This  installment  finishes  the  series  of  fine  old  Hudson  Bay 
Company  documents,  furnished  by  Mrs.  Eva  Emery  Dye,  from 
the  collection  of  materials  she  made  in  the  preparation  of  her 
book  ''McDonald  of  Oregon/'  ■  • 


The  Oregon  Missionaries. 

Archibald  I\IcDonald,  in  this  long  and  interesting  letter,  in- 
forms his  correspondent  on  many  points,  among  which  are  the 
facts  that  three  settlements  of  American  missionaries  had  been 
made.  He  refers,  of  course,  to  the  Lees  in  the  Willamette  Val- 
ley, Whitman      ^Vaiilatpui  and  Spalding  at  Lapwai. 

Colville,  25th  Jan'y,  1837. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  receipt  of  your  very 
kind  letter  of  this  very  date  last  year,  &  was  happy  to  learn 
that  you  and  yours  were  then  in  the  enjoyhient  of  all  the  bless- 
ings this  visionary  world  can  afford :  If  I  on  my  part  take  up 
the  pen  this  early  in  the  season,  tis  not  to  say  that  this  is  the 
latest  date  you  will  hear  from  us.  No  friend  but  as  I  am  sit- 
uated some  preliminary  steps  are  necessary  to  make  the  winding 
up  of  my  correspondence  more  shure  and  convenient  [obliter- 
ated] 20th.' April,  when  the  more  important  and  pressing  affairs 
of  the  concern  must  be  attended  to.  I  am  not  assisted  Avith  the 
scrape  of  a  pen  by  clerks  as  heretofore  was  the  case,  indeed  I 
may  almost  say  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  district  that  can  sign 
his  own  name  for  Ermatinger  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of 
weeks  middle  of  December  I  never  see  ;  his  sojourn  being  con- 
stantly in  the  F.  Head  camp  &  the  Kootenais  business  is  in 
charge  of  Big  Charles  &  Antoine  Felix — old  Rivet  is  the  summer 
master  &  Deputy  GovV  of  Colville — so  you  all  cannot  say  that 
our  bill  of  expense  for  clerks  here  is  extravagant.  I  must  own 
however  that  the  bill  of  wages  nevertheless  is  heavy — we  have 
28  Men  and  liioys  and  the  most  of  them  loeing  old  hands  or 
otherwise  useful  their  wages  amotmt  high.  The  Trade  also  is 
.on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  in  our  early  days  in  the  Columbia, 
especially  in  the  u]:)per  country  both  with  Indians  Sc  Freemen 
in  consequence  of  the  number  of  new  adventures  now  pouring 
in  upon  us  from  the  .American  side  of  the  mountains.  Our 
profits  however  continued  between  3  and  4  thousand.    The  farm 
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at  present  is  on  an  extensive  scale.  What  think  you  this  winter 
upwards  of  50CO  Bushels  of  Grain? — namely — 3000  of  wheat,  1000 
of  corn  and  more  than  1200  of  other  grain.  Your  3  calves  are  up 
■to  55  &  your  3  Grunters  would  have  swarmed  the  country  if 
we  did  not  make  it  a  point  to  keep  them  down  to  150.  With 
all  tin's  and  its  concomitant  comforts,  I  need  not  say  that  \\q 
live  well — last  season  to  complete  our  independence  I  had  a 
handy  man  from  the  sea  and  in  three  months  got  us  up  a  new- 
mill  &  new  stores  the  best  between  Cape  Disappointment  & 
Fort  Coulonge.  With  your  two  friends  of  old  Ogden  &  Black 
I  made  the  trip  to  the  sea  last  summer  accompanied  by  Cowie 
who  discontinued  here  the  intended  voyage  out.  There  we  found 
the  usual  bustle  not  at  all  diminished  by  the  presence  of  a  new 
transport  ship  from  England  and  a  very  superb  steam  vessel 
intended  for  the  coast.  Tn  this  Skokum  vShip  as  the  Chinooks 
call  her  the  Isle  a  la  Crosse  Gents  &  myself  were  treated  wdth 
a  delightful  cruise  round  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  before 
her  final  departure  for  the  coast  with  Finlayson,  who  superin- 
tended her  first  essay  in  those  seas.  By  last  account  she  reached 
her  destination  safe  &  proved  well  adapted  for  the  project  in 
view.  She  was  to  have  returned  by  Johnsons  Straits  inside  Van- 
couvers  Island  6c  winter  in  Puget's  Sound — but  of  the  happy 
performance  off  this  trip  I  have  not  }'et  heard.  Three  other 
vessels  are  also  employed  in  that  trade  and  the  occasional  trips 
to  California  the  Islands.  Work  &  Dr.  Kennedy  are  at  new 
Fort  Simpson  substituted  for  Xass.  ]\[anson  &  [illegible]  Kip- 
pling  (your  Lac  La  Loche  staff)  at  Fort  ]\rcLoughlin — Yale  at 
Langley  and  Kittson  at  Nusqually  in  Puget  Sound — this  is  the 
coast  distribution  &  you  cannot  say  there  supernumeraries.  Bir- 
ney  again  is  at  Ft.  George  Laframboise  has  the  Umqua  Dept. 
Payette  the  Lovrer  Snake  District  &  Tom  the  Upper — your 
friend  John  ^IcLeod  is  a  sort  of  a  go  between  the  three  last 
places,  who  I  dare  say  will  be  Avriting  for  himself.  Black 
Pambrun  are  at  their  old  places  ;  so  that  if  you  should  he  at  a 
loss  to  know  where  the  deuce  the  superabundance  of  gentl'n  are, 
if  there  be  any,  look  for  them  at  Vancouver.  Ogden,  besides 
Squire  Fisher,  has  seven  clerks  with  him  at  the  7  Posts  namely — 
McLane — Lane-^^FcBrane — Fraser — Anderson — McKinley  &  Mc- 
intosh.— So  far  I  am  more  particular  with  you  in  these  matters 
than  I  will  be  v/ith  any  of  my  other  Indian  country  correspond- 
ents as  I  take  it  for  granted  you  dont  every  day  see  a  Cohunbia 
Herald.  Your  frequent  visits  now  however  to  ^[ontreal  La- 
chine  might  perha|)S  have  saved  me  the  task  of  going  so  minutely 
into  our  legal  news. 

On  politics  I  could  also  dilate  a  little  too,  but  as  I  have  just 
observed,  the  frequency  of  your  visits  to  the  great  folk  about  La- 
chine  must  put  vou  in  possession  of  everything  interesting  on 
that  head.  Our' betters  seem  to  have  a  wonderful  attachment 
to  service — not  one  of  them  will  budge — rather  make  the  tour 
of  Italv  Holv  Land  upon  the  adventageous  terms  of  full  pay 
than  either  ret'ire  or  return  to  the  country.    I  see  the  hone.^t 
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man  your  father-in-law  is  a  length  promoted  and  I  believe  has 
already  resigned,  at  least  he  himself  wrote  me  so  much  last  fall. 
I  do  not  know  when  or  how  all  our  expectant  clerks  are  to  be 
provided  for,  but  they  seem  exceedingly  important  at  present. 
The  last  affair  into  which  we  were  all  lugged  was  to  entail  upon 
us  advantages  that  I  cannot  for  the  soul  of  me  forsee — the  gen- 
eral profits  are  annually  decreasing  and  will  continue  to  decrease 
— happy  those  who  have  their  fortunes  already  made — but 
enough  on  this  gloomy  subject.  I  hope  you  continue  to  hear 
pleasing  accounts  of  the  Boys.  ]\Iy  wife  is  anxious  to  know 
wdiat  family  you  and  Charlotte  have  now.  Flora  must  now  be 
an  age  to  demand  the  untying  of  your  purse  strings.  We  have 
as  yet  but  an  only  girl  who  with  our  boy  is  all  the  family 
have  here — the  other  chaps  are  at  R  R — three  with  J\.Ir.  Jones  and 
one  with  the  grandfather.  By  the  by  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
correct  you  in  the  information  you  had  from  jMr.  McKay  at 
Lachine.  Earl  Selkirk  is  not  dead — at  least  end  of  last  April 
he  Was  at  AMiite  Hall  in  America  alive  and  active  after  return- 
ing from  New  Orleans — he  is  again  about  returning  thro  the 
Southern  States,  and  this  summer  tis  not  at  all  improbable  we 
shall  see  him  from  the  head  of  the  Missouri  across  upon  a  tonr 
to  the  Columbia — what  think  you  of  that — I  am  aware  of  th.e 
passage  in  the  papers  that  misled  ^Ir.  ?\IcKay.  The  traversing 
of  the  continent  in  that  direction  is  now  becoming  more  safe 
&  familiar  to  our  ear  every  day.  I  have  now  St.  Louis  cows 
&  horses  at  Colvillc — two  or  three  American  clergymen  with, 
their  families  &  houlshold  goods  came  across  last  season  &  are 
now  settled,  the  one  in  the  Willamette  and  another  in  the  Blue 
jMountains  of  Walla  AA'alla  and  a  third  at  the  Clear  water  forks 
of  the  Ncz  Perces.  We  also  have  an  Episcopalean  }\linistcr  of 
our  ov\m  at  headquarters — so  you  must  own  "the  march  of  in- 
tellect'' is  making  great  progress  in  our  part  of  the  wilderness. 
It  is  now  almost  an  age  since  we  saw  one  another — so  much 
so  indeed  that  you  seem  to  forget  the  exact  place.  My  memory 
is  better — it  was  the  Forks  of  Spokan  &  not  Okanagan.  this 
recollection  brings  on  other  melancholy  reflections — poor  IXmsc 
is  no  more  and  the  fate  of  poor  Douglas  still  more  ap]:)alhng  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands — they  were  both  our  companions  in  ihv 
last  parting  glass.  I  have  a  very  long  and  interesting  letter 
from  Edw'd  ErnKitinger  at  St.  Thomas  in  U.  Canada.  He  is 
v.-ell  and  in  the  way  of  succeeding  well.  His  brother  joined  me 
here  middle  of  last  month — left  us  9th.  inst.  with  14  men  vK:  2 
Boats  for  below;  since  that  time  I  am  informed  of  his  detan> 
tion  by  ice  above  Okanagan,  cS:  must  await  the  grand  breaking 
up  of  the  River  as  the  frost  continues  to  increase  in  severity. 
Thev  cannot  suffer  much,  as  their  cargo  is  Hour,  corn  &  pease 
&  the  neighbourhood  still  affords  Rocons  if  not  Macons.  Tiie 
most  of  his  men  are  York  peoi>le  whom  I  detained  here  in  the 
fall  until  the  Hour  was  ground.  This  hanh  of  provisions--apuh- 
mus,  cord  &  parploks  is  intended  for  Walla  WaUa  and  a  large- 
party  that  is  to  be  fitted  up  from  there  in  the  spring  under  1 
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believe  the  direction  of  ]\Ir.  John  ^IcLeod.  We  must  now  abso- 
lutely make  a  bold  stand  on  the  frontiers.  Though  not  a  lucra- 
tive business  its  prosecution  will  have  its  advantages.  We  are 
satisfied  from  good  information  that  the  Americans  attempting 
that  trade  make  nothing  out  of  it.  Indeed  the  Equippers  at 
St.  Louis  sent  up  an  agent  last  summer  to  secure  from  the  leaders 
of  the  Trappers  all  they  could  before  their  couriers  du  Bois  were 
declared  insolvents  while  the  outfits  continue  from  St.  Louis — 
"and  a  strong  influential  party  has  a  direct  interest  in  keeping 
the  trade  in  that  channel — we  shall  always  be  able  to  compete 
with  them,  but  the  moment  an  entrepot  is  formed  by  American 
subjects  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  good  bye  to  our  ad- 
vantages. 

April  3d  Two  days  ago  Ermatinger  sent  me  a  Budget  from 
Spokan  after  his  return  from  below — a  vast  deal  of  domestic 
news,  and  upon  the  whole  nothing  amiss  all  the  way  from  Et. 
Simpson  to  L'mqua.  Finlayson  safely  landed  from  the  steamer 
in  Puget  Sound  last  fall.  I  expect  him  here  in  a  few  days  on 
his  way  out  also  Douglas  and  Fisher,  but  Black  it  would  ap- 
pear wont  budge  from  Kamloops.  ^tcLean  got  as  far  as  Cape 
Disappointment  on  a  Alonterey  voyage  but  being  45  days  wind 
bound 'there  was  recalled  &  was  succeeded  by  Birnie — he  is 
now  about  V/alla  AA'alla  arranging  affairs  for  the  Snake  Expedi- 
tion. We  have  had  a  very  se^'ere  winter  here — would  you  be- 
lieve that  the  horses  which  left  us  with  the  E  Head  outfit  the 
21  st  of  last  month  are  not  yet  at  Spokan.  It  will  be  some  days 
yet  before  we  can  turn  out  our  ploughs.  Ermatinger  took  up- 
wards of  six  weeks  going  down  the  Columbia  even  by  leaving  his 
lading  at  Okanagan.  I  am  anxious  to  close  my  private  corre- 
spondence as  a  very  disagreeable  task  is  just  imposed  on  me  by 
C)rder  of  Council  to  collect  evidence  &  make  out  affidavits  from 
our  men  here  in  the  case  of  that  unhappy  man  Heron. — ]\fean- 
time 

I  am 
^ly  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  &  truly  yours 

(Signed)    ARCH'D  :McDOXALD. 


Yankee  Competition. 

John  Work  writes  to  Edward  E,rmalinger  at  St.  Thomas. 
Upper  Canada,  telling  the  news  of  Eort  Simpson.  Among  otliei- 
things  he  mentions  the  competition  from  Yankee  fur  traders  and 
hopes  it  will  cease. 

Eort  Simpson  X.  W.  Coast. 
15th  l-eby.  1837. 

Mv  dear  Xed 

'On  the  31st  December  last  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
your  very  kind  and  highly  valued  favour  of  the  nth  Eeby.  last 
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and  was  much  gratified  by  learning-  that  you  and  ]\[rs..Erma- 
tinger  and  the  Httle  ones  were  well  and  getting  on  prosper- 
ously. It  gives  me  joy  to  hear  of  your  increased  emoluments 
from  the  Bank  and  the  confidence  from  which  it  results.  ^lay 
it  still  be  further  augmented  and  success  and  prosperity  attend 
you  in  all  your  imdertakings  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your  old 
friend  Work.  Xed  how  often  I  envy  you  of  the  happiness  you 
enjoy  compared  to  anything  within  our  reach  in  this  cursed 
country.  But  since  there  is  no  remedy  we  must  be  content  and 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  job  till  we  have  the  means  of  doing 
better.  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  except  occasional  twitches 
of  rheumatism  I  am  in  good  health.  The  affairs  here  under  my 
charge  going  on  as  favourably  as  can  be  expected,  last  summer 
Ave  had  a  very  keen  competition  with  two  ships  from  the  States, 
I  am  in  hopes  your  Yankee  friends  had  so  much  of  opposition 
and  made  so  badly  out  that  they  will  not  feel  much  disposed  to 
return  again  and  I  assure  yOu  I  dont  long  to  see  them.  I  have 
formerly  given  you  an  account  of  this  place  and  the  coast  alto- 
gether as  well  as  the  savage  tribes  of  Indians  we  have  to  deal 
with.  They  are  getting-  no  better  only  a  short  time  ago  we 
had  to  fire  upon  them  but  no  lives  were  lost  on  either  side.  The 
smallpox  broke  out  among  them  away  to  the  northw-ard  some- 
where last  spring  and  reached  this  place  in  September  and  is 
advancing  on  to  the  southward,  great  numbers  of  the  Indians 
have  died  of  it  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  the  cause  of  very 
poor  returns  this  season.  Having  so  many  little  ones  now  to 
provide  for,  the  dread  of  the  expenses  has  induced  me  to  defer 
my  intended  visit  to  the  civilized  world  for  a  year  or  two  longer, 
but  I  have  not  given  up  the  idea.  I  have  got  the  wife  and  two 
voungest  girls  brought  on  to  join  me  here,  the  two  eldest  re- 
main at  Vancouver  at  school  a  parson  and  his  lady  came  out 
there  to  reside  last  summer.  I  was  in  hopes  this  would  be  of 
great  service  to  the  young  ones,  but  I  regret  much  to  learn  that 
some  misunderstanding  exists  between  them  &  the  girls  at  Van- 
couver, and  I  fear  will  not  be  easy  made  up.  This  is  in  many 
respects  not  a  very  desirable  place.  Yet  as  some  notice  may  be 
attracted  it  is  perhaps  preferable  to  some  others.  I  have  there- 
fore preferred  it  for  a  short  time  I  have  not  heard  from  Frank 
for  near  a  twelvemontii,  he  was  then  he  hoped  starting  on  his 
last  trip  to  the  plains,  he  tells  me  he  had  received  some  encour- 
agement to  hope  for  promotion,  it  ought  to  be  realized,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  it  will  be  so.  Our  nuitual  friend  J.  Tod  from  all 
I  can  learn  from  himself  &  others  has  made  an  unfortunate 
matrimonial  speculation  in  his  letter  he  tells  me  he  had  arranged 
to  go  to  England  and  leave  his  wife  child  with  their  friends 
and  intended  returning  early  to  Canada  in  order  to  pay  you  a 
visit,  poor  man  his  wife  is  (leranged,  1  am  really  sorry  for  him. 
He  will  give  yon  all  this  country  nev/s.  The  report  you  heard 
is  I  really  believe  entirely  unfounded  and  entirely  arose  from 
no  other  cause  than  his  taking  a  gla.ss  of  grog  occasionally  in 
an  evening  as  was  our  custom  in  former  days.    As  to  myself  I 
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have  not  been  partaking;-  in  anythinj^  like  a  booze  for  a  long-  time 
nor  do  I  feel  tiie  least  relish  for  it,  even  were  I  alongside  of 
my  good  friend  Xed  I  durst  scarcely  indulge  for  I  could  not 
bear  it.  I  have  not  seen  poor  Dease  these  many  years  but  T 
understand  he  has  taken  out  his  wife  and  several  little  ones  to 
Canada,  a.  ,step  which  I  fear  he  will  repent.  Among  civilized 
people  neither  himseU"  nor  her  can  be  happy,  to  join  in  anything 
like  civilized  society  with  her  is  out  of  the  question.  What 
tribe  she  belongs  to  T  cant  say  but  think  her  a  Flathead:  I  hope 
that  he  may  be  able  to  make  himself  comfortable.  I  could 
scrawl  on  much  longer  but  don't  like  to  have  you  taxed  with 
double  postage.  ]\Iay  God  bless  you  and  success  &  prosperity 
attend  you  and  yours  is  ]\Iy  Dear  Ned  the  sincere  wish  of  yours 
ever  sincerelv  &  affectionately 

JOHN  AVORK. 

Edwd.  Ermatinger. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  I  am  in  high  spirits 
and  in  hopes  of  possessing  the  means  in  a  few^  years  of  retiring 
in  a  few  years  to  some  ,  civilized  corner  of  the  world  with  the 
pleasing  anticipation  of  passing  the  few  remaining  years  of  my 
life  free  from  the  vexations,  turmoils,  privations,  dangers  and 
difficulties  to  which  1  have  been  so  long  subjected  in  this,  to  me 
long  since  unpleasing  country. 


Arrival  of  Steamer  Beaver. 

Peter  Skein  Ogden,  writing  from  Western  Caledonia,  tells 
his  friend,  John  IMcLeod,  that  he  is  very  w^ell  pleased  wdth  his 
post,  and  then  comments  on  what  advantages  were  expected 
from  the  newly  arrived  "Steam  Boat." 

Western  Caledonia,  Feb'y  25th,  1837 

John  ]\Icleod,  Esq'r 
My  dear  Sir, 

Your  last  letter  from  St.  i\[aurice  River  dated  i6th  ]\Iarch 
was  very  acceptable  for  after  a  silence  of  two  years  I  began 
strongly' to  suspect  you  had  forgotten  me  and  consequently  last 
year  did  not  write  you  but  this  will  again  convince. you  I  have 
no  inclination  to  drop  flie  correspondence  &  if  it  should  happen 
you  alone  will  be  to  blame  myself  the  greatest  loser.  I  am 
truly  glad  to  learn  you  are  so  fortunate  in  your  present  quarters. 
I  can  form  a  very  good  idea  what  they  must  be  so  near  Town 
and  Settlements.  "  It  must  indeed  be  even  more  than  opposition 
of  former  davs  I  can  assure  you  I  do  not  envy  you  your  present 
birth  although  vou  do  occasionally  pay  a  visit  to  Christians  after 
all  I  would  not  exchange  my  Dry  Salmon  with  you  but  as  you 
may  think  it  is  this  year  we  have  been  far  more  fortunate  in 
every  respect  than  last  as  our  profits  will  exceed  ten  thousand 
Pounds  last  vear  little  more  than  seven  and  if  J  can  only  man- 
age to  keep  i't  up  to  ten  I  shall  be  very  well  pleased  &  so  ought 
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all  interested  for  independent  of  the  opposition  on  the  Coast  the 
Country  is  not  so  rich  as  it  was  a  few  years  past  however  it 
still  fully  repays  us  for  our  trouble  &  I  may  also  add  there  is 
not  a  District  in  the  Country  to  equal  it  in"  a  word  I  am  w^ell 
pleased  with  my  present  birth.  Your  old  quarters  T  River  under 
Blacks  management  still  does  well  in  fact  the  Columbia  holds 
out  w^ell  but  the  Furs  are  obtained  at  a  far  greater  expense  than 
formerly.  AVhen  at  \^ancouver  last  summer  I  saw  our  Steam 
Boat  and  made  a  short  trip  in  her.  She  cost  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  but  our  commerce  will  soon  repay  us  at, all  events  will 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  our  opponents  again  last  summer 
they  the  Americans  had  four  ships  there  Work  Hanson  Ken- 
nedy &  Dunn  are  stationed  there  &  Finlayson  is  also  there  dur- 
ing the  summer.  It  is  reported  I  know  not  how  true  the  latter 
crosses  the  mountains  in  the  spring,  amongst  the  many  good 
things  their  honours  from  Frenchurch  Street  sent  us  last  sum- 
mer was  a  Clerg}-man  and  with  him  his  wife  the  Rev'd.  ]Mr. 
Beaver  a  very  appropriate  name  for  the  fur  trade,  also  ]\Ir.  tS: 
Mrs.  Coppindale  to  conduct  the  Farming  Establishment  &  by 
the  Snake  country  we  had  an  assortment  of  Am.  Alissionarvs 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Spaulding  &  Lady  two  ^Ir.  Lees  &  Mr.  Shephard 
surely  clerg}'men  enough  when  the  Indian  population  is  now 
so  reduced  but  this  is  not  all  there  are  also  five  more  Gent,  as 
follows  2  in  quest  of  Flowers  2  killing  all  the  Birds  in  the  Co- 
lumbia &  I  in  quest  of  rocks  and  stones  all  these  bucks  came 
with  letters  from  the  President  of  the  U.  States  and  you  know 
it  w^ould  not  be  good  policy  not  to  treat  them  politely  they  are 
a  perfect  nuisance — long  ere  this  you  would  have  heard  of  David 
Douglas  death  he  fell  into  a  Bull  Pit  and  was  gored  to  death — 
I  was  I  can  assure  you  happy  to  hear  of  Islr.  Prudents  promo- 
tion but  it  is  said  must  retire  from  the  service.  I  presume  he 
will  go  to  Red  River  if  I  can  form  an  opinion  from  what  I  hear 
that  Colony  is  not  in  a  very  flourishing  state  and  will  I  presume 
before  many  years  die  a  natural  death.  What  think  you  of 
rotations  now  a  days  Robertson  five  years  and  others  ten  each 
the  former  man  m.ay  consider  himself  very  fortunate  but  after 
all  I  expect  in  many  years  to  hear  of  his  being  a  very  poor  man 
as  for  John  Clarke  he  will  always  make  a  show  at  little  ex- 
pense. Our  friend  Archy  is  at  Colville  living  at  his  case  with 
little  or  nothing  but  his  Farm  to  attend  to,  Frank  E.  with  the 
Flat  Pleads  Kittson  Puget  Sound,  Yale  F.  Langley,  T.  ^IcKay 
a  young  man  by  name  of  McLean,  his  father  was  killed  in  Red 
River  you  know  him,  are  in  the  Snake  country — ^Gingras  at 
Okanagan  that  place  still  gives  15  Packs  what  think  you  of 
that — Mr.  Rae  Umqua  and  the  Doctor,  Cowie,  Douglas,  McLeod, 
Allen  &  B.  ^McKenzie  at  Vancouver  Pambrun  I  had  almost 
forgot  Walla  Walla  now  you  see  how^  all  are  stationed  I 
verily  believe  all  exert  themselves  for  the  general  interest — 
with  my  kind  regards  to  Charlotte 

Believe  me  yrs  truly 
(Signed)    PETEr'sKEIN  OGDEX. 


Eight  With  a  Clergyman 
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Fight  With  a  Clergyman. 

John  Work,  in  this  gossipy  letter,  gives  the  startling  informa- 
tion that  a  quarrel  between  Doctor  John  McLoughlin  and  Rev- 
erend Beaver  reached  such  a  point  that  blows  were  exchanged 
and  the  Beavers  left  for  home. 

Fort  Simpson,  loth  Sept.  1838 

jNIy  Dear  Edward 

The  Steamer  is  shortly  to  start  for  Nesqualley  and  as  this 
is  the  only  opportunity  I  shall  have  from  this  out  of  the  way 
place  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  it  to  wTite  you  and  to  express  mv 
most  sincere  wishes  for  the  health  welfare  and  prosperity  o^f 
yourself  ^Irs.  Ermatinger  and  the  little  ones.  Little  in  the  shape 
of  news  has  occurred  to  me  since  I  had  last  the  pleasure  of 
writing  you.  The  occurrences  of  the  place  trade  etc  with  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  regale  each  other  in  this  country  can  be 
of  little  interest  to  you  I,  shall  therefore  not  trouble  you  with  it 
further  than  that  afifairs  go  on  here  as  prosperously  as  can  be 
well  expected,  and  that  after  a  good  deal  of  more  trouble  from 
the  Xvc.^  T  T;rotc  you  I  got  the  mutiny  on  board  the  steamer 
quelled  and  reinstated  the  Captain  in  the  command  which  I 
assure  you  I  resigned  with  the  greatest  pleasure  imaginable. 
But  I  w^ill  tell  you  what  I  am  sure  will  be  more  pleasing,  that 
except  being  occasionally  annoyed  by  my  old  complaint,  I  have 
enjoyed  good  health,  and  that  the  good  wife  and  little  ones  are 
also  well.  I  am  also  in  good  spirits,  tho'  some  little  occur- 
rences have  taken  place  in  the  wa}^  of  appointments  which 
have  caused  me  a  good  deal  of  chagrin  but  not  depression.  But 
Dear  Ned  notwithstanding  I  am  in  good  health  old  age  the  un- 
welcome rogue  forces  his  company  on  me  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  wish.  The  old  villain  wont  be  put  off  I  must  therefore  keep 
fellowship  with  him  in  spite  of  me.  ]\Iy  hair  is  not  yet  become 
grey  but  it  is  leaving  me  at  such  a  rate  that  I  shall  soon  have 
little  to  change  colour.  i\Iy  eyesight  has  declined  so  much  that 
I  can  scarcely  see  to  mend  a  pen  with  candle  light,  but  thanks 
to  the  inventor  of  steel  pens  this  is  a  trifling  inconvenienve.  I 
continue  as  thin  and  wizened  as  ever.  When  we  used  to  meet 
I  did  not  smoke  and  but  rarely  even  join  you  in  a  pinch  of 
snuff.  Now  I  am  a  most  inveterate  smoker.  I  m.uch  regret 
taking  to  this  abominable  habit  and  have  often  resolved  to  quit 
it,  but  resolves  are  easier  made  than  executed.  I  have  not  heard 
from  Frank  since  I  hast  wrote  you,  but  I  hear  that  he  is  got 
rid  of  the  Flat  Heads  and  sent  to  Fort  FTall  which  if  anything 
at  all  is  only  a  degree  better.  ]Manson  is  promoted,  which 
strengthens  my  opinion  that  Franks  turn  must  soon  come,  but 
my  friend  we  'must  not  forget  that  tlie  former  is  a  Scotchman 
which  in  these  davs  is  no  small  recommendation.  T  have  seen 
the  Captain  with  whom  our  friend  Todd  went  home  last  year, 
from  him  I  was  happy  to  learn  that  notwithstanding  all  his 
misfortunes,  the  poor  fellow  was  still  in  good  spirits,  and  had 
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got  his  unfortunate  partner  and  child  disposed  of  to  his  satis- 
faction, I  understand  he  intended  to  pass  part  of  the  winter 
with  you,  so  you  know  all  this  already. 

All  my  hopes  of  getting  my  children  educated  by  the  parson 
and  his  better  half  at  X'ancouver,  have  vanished  the  misunder- 
standing between  them  and  the  doctor  ran  so  high  as  to  ter- 
minate in  blows  before  they  parted  in  consequence  of  which, 
I  hear  their  Reverences  go  home.  Would  to  God  my  means 
admitted  of  my  quitting  this  wretched  country  of  which  I  have 
so  long  tired,  at  once  and  that  I  was  snugly  berthed  somewhere 
close  by  you  to  reap  the  invaluable  benefit  of  your  experience 
and  good  advice,  but  as  it  is  I  must  linger  on  reluctantly  some 
time  yet.  While  I  am  able  to  add  to  my  means  I  am  reluctant 
to  leave  till  I  have  enough  to  enable  me  to  live  out  the  few 
years  I  have  to  pass  in  this  world  and  make  some  provision 
for  my  little  ones  without  entirely  depending  entirely  on  what 
might  be  made  by  any  business  I  might  be  necessitated  to  enter 
into,  and  for  wdiich  perhaps  I  might  be  ill  qualified.  But  be  my 
means  what  it  may  on  account  of  getting  my  children  educated 
I  must  not  defer  clearing  out  long  the.  unanswerable  arguments 
in  your  last  letter  have  made  a  great  impression  upon  me.  1 
have  a  brother  in  Richimbucto  New  Brunswick  who  lately  com- 
menced a  shop,  last  year  I  advanced  him  some  money  to  assist 
him  to  get  on,  he  was  but  a  child  when  I  left  home,  but  from 
his  letters  I  judge  him  to  be  a  sensible  shrewd  man  and  am  in 
hopes  he  will  do  well,  he  is  not  married, — perhaps  should  he  be 
successful  perhaps  I  might  get  him  nearer  to  your  neighborhood 
to  assist  me  in  some  business. 

Perhai)S  T  may  go  to  Vancouver  with  the  steamer  but  be 
assured  not  as  Captain. 

Please  offer  mv  best  respects  to  I\Irs.  E.  With  most  sincere 
good  wishes  I  am  "My  dear  Ned 

Yours  ever  sincerely  &  truly 

JOHN  WORK. 

Edwd.  Ermatinger. 


American  Interference  in  Canada. 

John  Work,  again  writing  to  his  friend,  Edward  Ermatinger, 
described  his  own  rugged  ideas  of  religion,  and  also  takes  oc- 
casion to  refer  to  the  Yankees  trying  to  interfere  with  Canadian 
affairs. 

Steamer  Beaver  24th  October  1839 

^ly  dear  Edwd. 

'  1  have  had  the  infinite  pleasure  ^f  receiving  your  highly 
valued  and  friendly  favour  dated  1st  April  38  and  more  of  see- 
ing our  friend  Tod  who  s])eaks  in  raptures  of  the  country  where 
you  are  situated,  and  of  the  success  which  has  attended  you 
and  above  all  of  the  high  rank  you  liave  attained  in  the  estima- 
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tion  and  respect  of  all  the  most  respectable  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact,  all  this  is  nothing-  more  than  I  would  have  ex- 
pected, for  I  was  always  sure  that  your  honourable  upric^ht 
principles  would  not  fail  to  command  the  highest  respect  with 
all  to  whom  you  should  become  known.  Go  on  and  prosper 
my  friend.  Alay  the  Almighty  crown  your  endeavours  with  suc- 
cess. I  deeply  deplore  the  misfortune  which  befel  you  in  the 
loss  of  your  dear  children,  I  am  a  father  and  can  easily  conceive 
how  keenly  you  and  ^Irs.  Ermatinger  must  have  felt  the  blow, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  am  gratified  to  hnd,  that  through  Chris- 
tian resignation  you  bore  it  with  fortitude.  Whatever  my  friend 
may  be  said  by  scoffers  about  Religion  my  friend  it  is  our  only 
resource  in  the  day  of  misfortune,  and  will  support  us  Avhen  all 
other  resources  fail.  I  am  not  speaking  of  mere  professional 
religion,  but  of  the  genuine  Religion  of  the  heart  wdiich  is  prac- 
ticed not  from  show.  I  am  led  to  these  observations  from  a  con- 
viction that  there  is  too,  much  show  and  parade  in  the  Religion 
now  practiced  in  the  Columbia,  not  only  at  Vancouver  but  else- 
wdiere.  It  is  too  puritanical,  and  as  far  as  I  can  learn  little  good 
has  hitherto  resulted  from  it,  at  least  there  is  little  or  no  per- 
ceptible improvement  in  the  morals  of  the  people  whether  whites 
or  blacks.  On  enquiring  when  last  at  V^ancouver  I  was  in- 
formed that  cases  of  Venery  in  the  hospital  were  as  frequent  as 
ever.  I  trust  that  you  will  not  suppose  that  I  am  insensible  to 
the  blessing-s  of  Religion,  on  the  contrary  be  assured  that  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  but  T  certainly  detest  hypocrisy  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  greatest  enemy  that  can  be  to  the  Alaxims  of 
our  Blessed  Redeemer,  but  enough  of  this.  From  some  recent 
American  papers  I  learn  that  your  Yankee  neighbours  are  still 
endeavouring  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Canadas  and  deter- 
mined to  force  liberty  (or  what  they  consider  such)  on  you 
whether  you  will  or  not.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  de- 
signs will  be  frustrated,  at  least  they  are  not  likely  to  find  John 
Bull  such  a  slack  customer  as  the  poor  Mexicans  were.  Ere 
now  I  hope  everything  is  quiet  atid  that  business  is  again  be- 
come active  and  everything  going  on  well  with  you.  T  am  happy 
to  find  that  Mr  Dease  is  getting  on  well.    Remember  me  to  him. 

T  left  Mrs.  and  the  three  youngest  girls  at  Fort  Simpson 
well,  the  two  oldest  ones  are  in  the  AAillamet  with  a  and  ^Irs 
Lesslic,  American  missionaries,  and  I  am  told  are  improving 
fast  particularly  in  English.  During  the  last  year  I  have  been 
at  times  in  but  indifferent  health,  but  at' present  thank  God,  I 
am  well.  My  evesight  is  much  ii-n]^aired  and  other  symptoms 
of  old  age  coming  on  more  raT)id.ly  than  could  be  wished,  l)ut 
these  things  arc  unavoidable  and  without  remedy,  we  must  be 
content.  I  have  long  been  heartily  tired  of  this  country,  and 
would  be  glad  to  be  out  of  it.  but  still  hang  on  in  hoi)es  of  hav- 
ing- a  trifle  to  enable  me  to  not  be  entirely  dei)endent  on  other 
means  of  ending  mv  daA'S  and  some  little  provision  for  my  little 
ones  when  T  shall  be  g(.>ne.  Ah!  how  T  w(Mild  have  enjoyed  the 
I)leasure  oi  being  with  you  and  our  friend  Tod.    J  am  just  wait- 
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\r\g  for  a  chance  of  fixino^  my  family  durino^  my  absence  in  order 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  civilized  world,  and  if  possible  I  shall  give 
you  a  call  and  endeavour  to  make  an  arrang^ement  to  settle"  for 
good  and  all.  ^ly  opinion  regarding  the  Columbia  colonies  you 
already  know  it  is  not  changed.  I  have  a  brother  in  Richini- 
bucto  who  has  commenced  a  little  business  a  few  years  ago,  T 
sent  him  a  little  assistance,  he  is  still  a  bachelor,  I  wish  he"  sav/ 
you,  perhaps  he  would  be  induced  to  go  up  your  w^ay.  Judging 
from  his  letters  he  is  clever  I  have  the  utmost  affection  for  him. 

The  result  of  this  years  proceedings,  on  the  coast  is  less 
favourable  than  last  year,  but  still  pretty  fair,  indeed  ever  since 
I  have-  been  in  this  quarter  affairs  have  gone  on  as  prosperously 
as  could  well  be  expected  taking  everything  into  consideration, 
indeed  better  than  there  was  reason  to  anticipate.  Yet  I  dont 
expect  any  personal  advantage  from  it.  As  usual  wdth  us  it  is 
not  he  who  labours  most  w^ho  is  best  rewarded.  I  had  a  letter 
from  Frank,  by  which  it  appears  as  usual  he  has  an  abundance 
of  promsies  but  nothing  else  as  yet  has  been  forthcoming.  I 
regretted  at  one  time  that  he  did  not  cross  the  ^Mountains  with 
the  Doctor,  it  is  better  that  he  did  not,  as  the  Governor  did  not 
come  out  and  nothing  could  have  been  done.  I  am  now  on  my 
way  to  Vancouver  but  write  this  at  present,  as  my  stay  may  be 
very  short,  and  so  much  on  my  hands,  that  there  will  not  be  a 
moment  to  spare.  I  omit  no  opportunity  of  writing  you.  I 
cant  conceive  how  you  missed  getting  my  letter  that  you  did 
not  receive.  Our  friend  Tod  is  superintending  a  newdy  estab- 
lished farm  on  an  extensive  scale  at  the  Cowlitz  and  will  no 
doubt  give  you  all  the  Columbia  news, — pcrliaps  I  may  be  able 
to  add  a  little  to  this  when  I  get  there,  In  the  meantime  may 
God  bless  you  with  every  happiness  &  prosperity  is  the  sincere 
wish  of 

My  dear  Ned 

Yours  ever  sincerely 

JOHN  WORK. 

Edwd.  Ermatinger  Esq. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Pioneer  Days  on  Puget  Sound.  By  Arthur  A.  Denny.  Edited 
by  Alice  Ha  rriman.  Illustrated.  (Seattle  i  Alice  Ilarriiuan  Co., 
1908,  103  pp.,  $2.) 

The  appearance  of  a  reprint  of  Arthur  A.  Denny's  'Tioneer 
Days  on  Puget  Sound"  is  an  event  of  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est. The  original  volume  was  privately  issued  by  the  author  in 
1888  and  distributed  among  his  friends.  It  was  printed  by  Mr. 
Clarence  B.  Bagley,  still  living  in  Seattle,  who  states  that  the 
edition  was  small,  probably  300  copies,  although  he  is  not  sure 
of  the  exact  num.ber.  Whatever  the  number  may  have  been,  it 
was  much  depleted  the  following  year  in  the  great  lire  of  1889. 

Mr.  Denny,  being  one  of  the  founders  of  the  City  of  Seattle, 
and  always  prominently  identified  with  its  development,  was  in 
an  excellent  position  to  write  of  its  history.  This  he  did  in  the 
straightforward  narrative  of  eighty-three  pages,  which  he  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  'Tioneer  Days  on  Puget  Sound."  Mr. 
Denny  was  a  discriminating  and  careful  observer  and  he  aimed 
at  scrupulous  accuracy.  His  book  is  deservedly  prized  as  an  au- 
thoritative source  of  information  upon  the  early  history  of  Se- 
attle and  Puget  Sound.  Its  intrinsic  worth,  the  small  number  of 
copies,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been  on  sale  to  the  public, 
have  all  combined  to  make  it  extremely  rare  and  difficult  to 
obtain. 

It  was,  accordingly,  with  great  interest  that  local  students  of 
history  read  the  announcement  in  the  Publishers'  Weekly  of 
March  14,  1908,  vol.  73,  p.  112G,  that  "The  Alice  Harriman  Co., 
of  Seattle,  Wash.,  announce  for  early  publication  the  first  of  a 
series  of  reprints  to  be  known  as  The  Puget  Sound  liistorical 
Series.'  The  first  book  to  be  reprinted  is  Arthur  A.  Denny's 
'Pioneer  Days  on  Puget  Sound.'  "  The  book  has  promptly  made 
its  appearance  and  it  becomes  a  duty  to  compare  the  reprint  with 
the  original  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  do  not  possess  the 
original  edition. 

The  first  impression  one  gets  from  the  new  edition  is  very 
favorable.  It  is  printed  on  good  paper  from  excellent  ty[)e  and 
is  well  bound  in  neat  green  covers  hearing  an  attractive  design 
in  the  center  of  which  appears  the  well-known  portrait  of  the 
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author.  It  is  an  exceptionally  well  made  book  and  redects  credit 
on  all  who  had  part  in  its  production.  In  size,  it  is  some  thror 
times  that  of  the  original,  suggesting  the  addition  of  much  new- 
material. 

The  editor's  preface,  however,  is  singularly  non-commital  as 
to  what  has  been  attempted  in  the  reprinted  edition.  It  is  not 
stated  that  any  additions  have  been  made  and  the  reader  is  left 
to  infer  that  the  original  text  has  been  followed 'without  change. 
Unfortunately,  such  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Denny's  simple  narrative  has  been  broken  up  into  a 
dozen  chapters,  each  with  a  chapter-title  and  a  motto  after  the 
style  of  certain  works  of  fiction,  and  all  without  the  slightest 
indication  that  the  chapter  formation,  titles  and  mottoes  are  not 
the  work  of  the  author.  Further  than  this,  paragraphs  have  been 
subdivided  and  even  sentences  have  been  broken  and  recast  into 
new  ones.  ^Farks  of  punctuation  have  been  added  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  editor.  As  a  sample  of  the  extent  to  which  this  work 
of  revision  has  been  carried,  the  first  paragraph  of  the  book  will 
serve.  ]\Ir.  Denny's  first  paragraph  has  been  broken  into  four 
i:>aragraphs.  His  first  sentence  has  been  cut  into  three  sentences. 
In  spite  of  this  cutting  up  process,  it  has  required  the  insertion 
of  five  additional  commas  to  make  this  first  paragraph  satisfac- 
tory to  the  editor. 

Nor  has  she  been  content  with  such  revision.  On  page  i6, 
line  6  from  the  top,  of  the  original,  appears  the  words  "very 
small"  in  italics.  The  reprint,  p.  33,  line  3  from  the  bottom,  ig- 
nores this  added  emphasis,  though  why  no  reason  is  given.  A 
still  more  serious  offence  is  the  alteration  of  spelling  without 
warning  or  excuse.  The  author's  Xesqually  has  been  uniformly 
amended  to  Nisqually.  IMukilshoot  is  changed  to  jMuckilshooi. 
Lake  Kichelas,  p.  75,  becomes  Lake  Kitcheles,  p.  92  of  the  re- 
print. Gansevort,  p.  69,  is  changed  to  Gansevoort,  p.  87.  In  one 
case  only  has  the  slightest  hint  been  given  of  change  of  spelling 
and  in  this  case  no  change  had  been  made.  On  page  92  of  the 
reprint,  an  asterisk  after  Xaches  Pass,  line  12  from  the  top,  refers 
lo  a  foot-note,  which  says,  "Official  spelling  U.  S.  P.oard  on  (ieo- 
grnphical  Xames."  Reference  to  the  corresponding  sentence  o\ 
the  original,  p.  75,  line  3  from  the  top,  shows  that  in  this  casj 
no  change  had  been  made,  but  that  the  two  spellings  are  iden- 
tical. The  s])elling  of  the  original  is  that  sanctioned  by  the  I  .  S. 
i.'oard  on  Geographic  Xanies  in  every  case  but  one,  namely,  on  n. 
45,  line  9  from  the  bottom,  where  it  is  j^rinted  Xachess  I'as^. 
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This  has  been  corrected  in  the  reprint  and  here  on  p.  64  evi- 
dently belongs  the  foot-note  which  is  superfluous  on  p.  92. 

As  another  example  of  lack  of  fidelity  to  the  original  should 
be  noted  the  disappearance  of  the  addenda  slip  on  final  page  83, 
which  calls  attention  to  five  errors  for  correction.  These  correc- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  body  of  the  reprint,  but  wdth  the 
editor's  usual  freedom  from  restraint.  Take  for  example  the  first 
item  of  the  errata  requesting  the  substitution  of  \Vm.  Hebner  for 
William  Hefner,,  as  printed  on  p.  33,  line  5  from  the  bottom.  *  A 
reference  to  the  corresponding  sentence  in  the  reprint  shows 
neither  of  these  spellings,  but  a  third  one — William  Hcebner. 

In  fairness  to  the  editor,  it  should  be  stated  that  there  w'ere 
corrections  that  were  needed,  but  they  should  have  been  given 
in  notes  with  authority  and  reason  for  the  change.  For  example, 
two  dates  were  erroneously  given  in  the  author's  text.  The  first 
of  these  occurs  on  page  G4,  line  11  from  the  bottom,  wdiere  the 
"21st  of  October,  1855,"  should  be  the  28th  of  October,  1855. 
The  other  one  is  on  p.  69,  line  9  from  the  bottom,  where  "J^^" 
iiary  25th,  1855,"  should  be  January  26,  1856.  These  errors  have, 
in  fact,  been  corrected  in  the  reprint,  but  without  one  w^ord  of 
explanation  or  comment. 

From  start  to  finish,  ]\[r.  Denny's  narrative  has  been  revised 
as  a  schoolboy's  composition  is  worked  over  by  a  conscientious 
teacher..  Evidently  the  editor  has  not  the  qualifications  needed 
by  one  wdio  would  reproduce  works  of  historic  worth,  but  evi- 
dently she  is  iml)ucd  with  the  idea  of  an  editor's  importance. 
The  name  Harriman  appears  on  the  cover  and  in  the  book  no 
less  than  eight  times,  exceeding  in  number  even  that  of  the  au- 
thor's name  in  similar  positions  of  prominence. 

What  the  editor  wished  to  accomplisli  is  not  clear.  The  pref- 
ace gives  no  statement  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  reprint,  hut  to 
furnish  an  accurate  reproduction  of  the  author's  work  was  ap- 
parently no  part  of  tlie  plan.  For  the  person  who  possesses  the 
original,  the  new  ^vork  will  prove  a  serviceable  supplementary 
volume.  \'ery  praiseworthy  diligence  has  been  shown  in  the 
collection  of  pliotographs,  which  have  been  copiously  added  to 
the  book.  Some  of  these  are  exceedingly  rare  and  all  are  timel;/ 
and  helpful.  An  index,  also,  has  been  made  which  adds  greatly 
to  the  working  vahie  of  the  book.  Some  useful  information  is 
supplied  by  way  of  foot-notes,  but  their  value  would  ]ia\'e  been 
greatlv  enhanced  if  the  editor  had  thouglit  it  worth  while  to  gi\'e 
authority  for  lier  statements.  ()|)posite  page  80  is  a  rei)ro(luctiou 
of  an  interesting  "Sketch  made  by  Lieut.  W.  S.  Phelps  of  tlie 
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'Decatur'  (afterwards  Rear-Aclmiral  of  the  U.  S.  N.),  during  the 
Indian  troubles  of  1855-56.*' 

At  the  end  of  the  author's  text  has  been  included  without 
comment  a  list  of  "Chronological  Notes''  relating  principally  to 
the  early  settlement  of  Seattle  and  King  County,  and  signed  by 
six  pioneers,  fac  similes  of  whose  signatures  are  given.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  these  chronological  notes  and  why  are  they 
included?  The  document  is  dated  January  i,  1880,  and  is  clearly 
no  part  of  the  book  wdiich  it  antedates  by  eight  years.  Authori- 
tative and  valuable  it  certainly  is,  and  although  it  has  been  else- 
where printed  (Seattle  "Argus,"  December  21,  1901,  volume  8, 
page  6,)  it  is  worthy  of  insertion  as  a  commentary  upon  the  care 
and  method  exercised  by  'Mr.  Denny  in  safeguarding  the  main 
facts  relative  to  the  early  settlement  of  Seattle.  Facts  in  regard 
to  this  document,  telling  how  and  why  it  was  prepared  and 
placed  on  file,  would  have  made  an  extremely  interesting  edito- 
rial note.  Barring  such  facts,  it  loses  the  best  part  of  its  mean- 
ing as  an  addendum  to  this  work. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Boren,  the  only  survivor  of  the  signers,  is  not  now 
in  Seattle,  but  from  others  familiar  with  the  case  it  is  learned 
that  j\Ir.  Denny's  purpose,  as  carried  out  in  this  document,  Avas 
to  collect  the  absolutely  fundamental  facts  pertaining  to  the 
city's  earliest  history  and  to  have  them  accurately  and  precisely 
set  down  and  signed  by  those  still  living  who  participated  in  the 
events  recorded.  This  was  in  fact  done,  and  the  statement  was 
filed  away  in  a  secure  vault  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  safe- 
guard the  history  of  the  region  covered,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  this  brief  chronolog}*.  On.e  incentive,  probably,  for  putting 
the  record  upon  paper  at  that  time  was  the  work  of  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft,  who  had  visited  Seattle  in  June,  1878,  (Sec 
Bancroft,  H.  H.,  Literary  Industries,  1890,  page  541,)  while 
collecting  material  for  his  history  of  the  Pacific  States. 

CHARLES  W.  S^IITH. 


^  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Wm.  E.  Dodd,  Ph.  D.  [American 
Crisis  Biographies.]  (Philadelphia:  Geo.  W.  Jacobs,  n^oy,  pp. 
383-) 

This  life  of  Jefferson  Davis  is  another  evidence  of  the  his- 
torian's growin.2:  interest  in  the  events  of  our  tragic  Civil  War 
after  the  passions  of  the  period  have  largely  passed  away  and 
time  has  made  possible  a  more  correct  perspective.    The  clue 
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to  Davis'  early  political  activity  is  indicated  by  a  brief  sketch  of 
Calhoun's  scheme  for  Southern  expansion,  which  began  to  take 
shape  in  the  great  Carolinian's  mind  as  a  result  of  the  westward 
movement  of  the  cotton  planters  and  their  slaves  into  the  newer 
States  of  the  gulf  region. 

When  Davis  first  entered  the  House  of  Representatives  he 
had  not  fully  accepted  the  Calhoun  Southern  programme,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  internal  improvements,  but  he  did 
accept  this  programme  respecting  Texas  and  slavery  expansion. 
A  few  months  later  he  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress  to  take 
command  of  the  ^Mississippi  Rifles,  and  acted  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  ]\Iexican  War  as  General  Taylor's  chief  assistant,  Davis 
was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate  al- 
most at  once  after  his  successful  year  in  the  ^Mexican  War,  and 
again  took  up  the  policy  of  expansion  with  great  vigor.  All 
of  iMexico,  Yucatan,  the  West  Indies  and  the  route  for  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  were  to  be  annexed.  During  the  next  session  he 
advanced  to  the  front  of  the  Calhoun  policy,  advocated  a  South- 
ern Pacific  railroad  and  a  railroad  across  Panama.  Later  as 
Secretary  of  War  he  returned  to  the  advocacy  of  a  Southern 
Pacific  railroad  and  internal  improvements,  and  foimd  for  them 
a  constitutional  justification  in  the  war  powders  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

The  Northern  sentiment  against  the  further  extension  of 
slavery  into  the  Territories,  which  was  embodied  in  the  Wilmot 
Proviso,  the  complications  in  the  Oregon  situation,  and,  finally, 
the  organization  of  California  as  a  free  State,  spoiled  the  pretty 
picture  which  the  Southern  leaders  had  painted  and  called  Clay 
from  his  retirement  to  urge  the  compromise  of  1850.  The  alli- 
ance between  the  leaders  of  the  Xorthwestern  States  and  those 
of  the  new  South  broke  down  and  the  compromise  was  carried 
in  spite  of  Calhoun  and  Davis.  Davis  resigned  from  the  Senate 
and  entered  the  race  for  the  governorship  of  ^lississippi  against 
Plenry  S.  Foote,  the  Unionist  candidate,  who  favored  acquiescence 
,  in  the  compromise.  Davis  was  beaten,  but  soon  became  Secre- 
larv  of  War  in  Pierce's  cabinet,  and  once  more  took  up  the 
work  in  behalf  of  Southern  expansion  where  it  had  been  left 
by  Calhoun.  Four  years  later  he  re-entered  the  Senate  and 
"took  the  ground  which  he  had  always  taken  when  his  ideas  of 
national  expansion  failed  of  realization— that  of  strict  States' 
rights."  (191.)  When  the  trend  of  his  policy  brought  him  face 
to  face  with  secession  he  began  to  hesitate  and  "doubted  whether 
South  Carolina  ought  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  without  as- 
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surancc  from  the  tier  of  States  reaching  from  Charleston  -to  Xew 
Orleans;  he  feared  Alississippi  could  not  wisely  follow  her,  and 
he  counseled  delay  if  even  one  Southern  State  (Georgia)  would 
not  join  the  movement."  (191.)  The  facts  in  the  plot  to  wreck 
the  Democratic  convention  of  i860  are  presented  in  an  inter- 
esting fashion. 

Davis  expected  in  1861  to  receive  high  military  appointment 
in  the  Confederacy,  but  against  his  wish  he  was  destined  to 
lead  the  ''Lost  Cause*'  as  President  of  the  Confederacy.  Prof. 
Dodd's  treatment  of  the  war  occupies  more  than  one-third  of 
the  book.  Whoever  believes  that  the  South  stood  as  a  unit 
during  the  war  will  be  well  repaid  for  reading  these  chapters. 
The  Confederacy  clashed  repeatedly  with  the  States  and  Davis 
was  hindered  on  every  hand  by  the  States'  rights  doctrinaires. 
The  war  had  lasted  scarcely  two  years  wdicn  it  appeared  there 
w^ere  many  in  the  South  who  Avould  have  welcomed  peace,  x^s 
the  w^ar  went  on  the  numbers  of  these  increased.  Prof.  Dodd, 
it  seems,  is  needlessly  severe  on  some  of  these  leaders.  Davis 
should  have  understood  the  extreme  tenderness  of  his  States' 
rights  followers,  and  might  have  expected  opposition  to  mili- 
tary despotism.  Alex  PI.  Stephens  at  least  had  the  virtue  of 
knowdng  wdien  the  South  was  whipped,  but  Davis  did  not  realize 
it  even  w^hcn  Lee  offered  to  resign  command. 

Prof.  Dodd's  purpose  ''simply  to  relate  the  story  of  that  re- 
markable tragic  life  and,  in  so  far  as  the  limitations  of  time  and 
space  permit,  correlate  his  [Davis']  career  to  the  main  current 
of  American  history"  has  been  well  done.  Neither  letters  nor 
speeches  are  quoted  at  length,  but  are  carefully  summarized 
and  connected  with  the  thread  of  the  story.  On  the  whole,  the 
book  is  satisfactorily  done  and  is  well  w^orth  careful  reading. 

EDWARD  Mc^L^HOX. 


NOTES. 

A  popular  life  of  "Abraham  Lincoln"  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  English  reading  j)ublic  has  been  issued  in  the  Tem- 
ple Biographies  Series,  published  by  J.  AI.  Dent  &  Co..  in  Lon- 
don, and  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Xew  York.  T\\t  author,  Ilenry 
Bryan  ]',inns,  laying  no  claim  to  special  research  in  this  field, 
has  based  his  volume  on  the  well-known  works  published  in 
this  country. 
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Henry  S.  Barrage  has  issued,  through  Putnam's  Sons,  a 
vohmie  entitled  ''Gettysburg  and  Lincoln"  dealing  exclusively 
with  the  battle,  the  cemetery  and  the  national  park.  . 

''Phillips  Brooks,"  an  abridged  and  condensed  volume  by  the 
author  of  'The  Life  and  Letters  of  Phillips  Brooks,"  ^Ir.  Alex. 
V.  G.  Allen,  is  issued  by  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  a  brief  and  less  expensive  account  of  the  great  preacher, 
and  '*care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  everything  of  importance 
bearing  on  his  development,  and  to  maintain  the  perspective  of 
his  career." 

A  detailed  study  of  the  "History  of  Slavery  in  Cuba — 1511  to 
1868,"  puts  us  in  possession  of  the  salient  features  of  the  Spanish 
policy  governing  the  slave  trade  in  Cuba  and  its  effects  on  Cuba 
and  Spain.  This  convenient  volume  is  from  the  press  of  Put- 
nam's Sons,  and  the  author,  H.  PL  S.  Aimes,  intends  to  follow 
it  by  another  volume  dealing  with  the  domestic  slave  regime. 
A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Two  new  volumes  in  the  Harpers'  "Heroes  of  American  His- 
tory Series"  have  appeared.  "Balboa"  and  "Vespucci"  are  both 
from  the  pen  of  Frederick  A.  Ober. 

"AA^'ith  the  Border  Ruffians,  ^lemories  of  the  Far  West, 
1852-68,"  is  the  story  of  an  adventurous  English  lad  who  landed 
in  Virginia  after  several  years'  experience  at  sea,  and  made  his 
way  to  Kansas  in  1855,  where  he  acted  the  part  of  a  border 
ruffian.  Later  he  became  a  cattle-rancher  in  Texas  and  finally 
took  part  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  captain  in  the  Texas  Rangers. 
The  volume  purports  to  be  the  story  of  R.  H.  Williams,  edited 
by  E.  W.  AVilliams,  but  there  is  nothing  in  i^t  to  indicate  what 
is  by  the  author  and  what  by  the  editor.    (E.  P.  Button  &  Co.) 

In  "'Pilots  of  the  Republic"  Prof.  A.  B.  Hulbert  presents  a 
popular  study  of  the  "romance  of  the  prioneer  promoter  in  the 
Middle  West."  (A.  C.  ^FcClurg,  Chicago.)  The  volume  deals 
with  the  experiences  and  hopes  of  such  well  known  Western 
pioneers  as  Washington,  Putnam.  Geo.  Rogers  Clark,  Henry 
Clay,  Lewis  and  Clark,  Astor  and  Marcus  Whitman. 

"The  American  Lidian  as  a  Product  of  h^nvironment"  (Lit- 
tle, Brown  <R:  Co.),  is  the  attempt  of  Br.  A.  J.  Fynn  to  present 
in  poular  form  the  results  of  studies  begun  as  a  preparation  for 
a  doctor's  thesis. 

"The  Union  Cause  in  Kentucky,''  by  Captain  Thomas  S])eed, 
•is  an  account  of  the  struggles  of  the  Union  men  of  Kentucky  to 
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keep  that  State  in  the  Union  during  the  Civil  War,  and  is  written 
by  one  of  the  actors.    (Putnam's  Sons.) 

Haper  &  Brothers  have  issued  a  "Life  of  Charles  A.  Dana,'*' 
written  by  James  IT.  Wilson,  late  ]\lajor-General,  U.  S.  V.,  who- 
was  associated  with  Dana  in  the  field  during  the  Civil  War 
and  under  him  as  a  bureau  officer  of  the  War  Department. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  an  up-to-date  account  of  the  Philip* 
pines,  the  publishing  house  of  A.  C.  ]\IcClurg  &  Co.  have  issued 
*'A  Handbook  of  the  Philippines,"  by  Hamilton*  M.  Wright.  The 
book  contains  three  maps  (one  showing  in  colors  the  religious 
distributions),  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations  from  pho- 
tographs. The  peoples  of  the  Philippines,  together  with  their 
manners,  customs,  dress  and  houses  are  discussed  briefly.  Then 
follows  a  chapter  on  law  and  government  and  several  on  agricul- 
ture and  industry.  The  final  chapters  deal  with  the  ideals  of  the 
Filipino,  Christianity  and  commerce. 

In  the  "First  F\irty  Years  of  AVashington  Society"  (Scrib- 
ners)  we  have  some  new  light  on  A\'ashington  life  between  1800 
and  1841.  The  basis  of  the  book  is  a  large  collection  of  the 
letters  of  ]\Irs.  Samuel  Harrison  Smith  (^Margaret  Bayard),  which 
are  edited  by  Gaillard  Hunt. 

Two  volumes  in  the  monumental  work  dealing  with  "The 
History  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  North  America,"  which  Father 
Thos.  Flughes,  S.  J.,  is  editing  for  the  Burrows  Company,  arc 
published. 

In  "The  Makers  of  Canada"  series,  Alorang  &  Co.,  of  Toronto, 
have  issued  two  aclditional  volumes.  "Sir  John  A.  Macdonald*' 
is  the  title  of  the  book  in  which  Geo.  R.  Parkin  recounts  the 
events  in  the  life  of  Canada's  first  premier:  in  the  other  John 
Lewis  tells  of  the  work  of  "George  Brown,"  a  newspaperman 
and  politician,  who  did  ctTective  work  for  Canadian  union. 


NEWS  DEPARTMENT. 


New  History  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

A  four-volume  history  of  the  State  of  Washington  is  being 
prepared  by  The  Century  History  Company,  of  New  York,  of 
which  E.  O.  Wilson  is  the  moving  spirit  in  this  State.  The  editor 
of  the  work  is  Clinton  A.  Snowden,  of  Tacoma.  The  associate 
editors  are  Judge  Cornelius  H.  Hanford,  of  Seattle ;  William  A. 
Tyler,  of  Tacoma,  and  former  Governor  Miles  C.  Moore,  of 
Walla  W^alla.  The  work  is  being  sold  by  subscription  at  the 
price  of  $25  for  the  entire  work,  even  if  it  should  be  found  neces- 
sary to  put  out  more  than  the  four  volumes  promised.  Mr. 
Snowden's  loi.g  association  with  newspaper  work  in  this  State 
has  given  him  a  good  equipment  for  the  undertaking.  The  his- 
tory promises  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 


A  Massacre  on  the  Frontier. 

The  article  on  this  subject  was  written  by  Major  Joel  Gra- 
ham, of  the  United  States  Army.  It  was  copied  and  forwarded 
to  the  Quarterly  by  Will  J.  Trimble,  instructor  of  history  in  the 
High  School  of  Spokane. 


Professor  Bourne's  Death. 

The  death  on  February  24th,  1908,  at  New  Haven  of  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Gaylord  Bourne,  of  Yale  University,  is  worthy  of 
more  than  passing  notice  by  the  readers  of  history  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  because  of  his  special  interest  in  the  history  of  Ore- 
gon acquisition,  his  valuable  contributions  upon  that  subject, 
and  the  general  acceptance  of  his  conclusions  by  the  members 
of  the  American  Historical  Association.  The  thoroughness  of 
his  research  and  the  systematic  arrangement  of  his  material  the 
writer  of  this  brief  notice  is  able  to  vouch  for  by  reason  of  hav- 
ing been  given  personal  access  thereto.  That  his  conclusions 
were  carried  into  controversy  was  of  course  inevitable,  but  quite 
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against  his  preference  or  desire  and  participation  ;  for  he  him- 
self was  by  early  training  and  later  choice  a  faithful  member  of 
the  Congregational  Church  and  supporter  of  missionary  enter- 
prises, and  his  contributions  were  solely  in  the  interest  of  the 
truth  of  history. 

Professor  Bourne  was  born  in  Strykersville,  N.  Y.,  on  June 
24th,  i860.  He  entered  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  with  the 
class  of  1883,  devoting  special  attention  to  history  during  his 
course.  Soon  after  graduation  he  was  made  instructor  in  his- 
tory at  Yale,  and  after  two  years  resigned  to  take  a  similar  posi- 
tion at  Adelbert  College,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  in  1890  he 
became  a  full  professor  of  history.  In  1895  a  new  chair  of  his- 
tory was  established  at  Yale,  to  which  Professor  Bourne  was 
chosen,  and  Avhich  he  retained  until  his  death. 

Professor  Bourne's  best  known  book  is  perhaps  the  ''Spain 
in  America"  of  the  American  Nation  .Series,  published  in  1904. 
EarHer  than  that  he  wrote  "The  Life  of  J.  L.  Alotley,"  "His- 
torical Introduction  to  the  Philippine  Islands,"  "Essays  in  His- 
torical Criticism"  and  "Blistory  of  the  Surplus  Revenue  of  1837.'' 
The  greater  part  of  his  work,  perhaps,  was  in  the  editing  of  a 
number  of  books,  among  them  "The  Voyages  of  Champlain," 
"The  Narrative  of  De  Soto,"  "Rocher's  Spanish  Colonial  Sys- 
tem," "The  Chase  Papers"  and  Fournier's  "Napoleon  I."  He 
was  a  co-editor  of  the  "Yale  Review"  and  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  American  Historical  Quarterly,  in  which  during  1906 
appeared  a  brief  but  valuable  criticism  of  the  career  of  Jonathan 
Carver,  to  whom  has  been  given  the  honor  of  the  first  use  of 
the  name  "Oregon"  in  literature.  Professor  Bourne  indicated 
that  in  all  probability  this  was  merely  a  copy  from  some  earlier 
manuscripts  of  French  explorers.  The  mutability  of  memory 
and  the  importance  of  following  contemporary  writings  and  rec- 
ords, as  against  the  later  recollections  of  man  or  woman,  were 
given  i>rominence  in  both  tlie  teaching  and  writings  of  Professor 
Bourne;  in  other  words,  the  need  of  relying  upon  scicntic  study 
of  history  for  any  final  conclusions. 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Historical  Association  Pro- 
fessor Bourne  was  connected  with  its  more  important  commit- 
tees and  enjoyed  a  wide  acquaintance.  He  was  considered  one 
of  its  most  valuable  members  and  promoters.  In  the  summer 
of  1905  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  historical 
conference  held  at  Portland,  Ore^^'on,  in  connection  with  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  and  delivered  one  of  the  prominent 
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addresses  at  that  gathering.  He  was  afterward  made  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society. 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  an  operation  connected 
with  a  disease  of  the  hip. 

T.  C.  ELLIOTT. 


The  Possibilities  of  South  American  History  and  Politics 
as  a  Field  for  Research. 

With  the  above  title,  a  paper  was  read  before  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  on  December 
28,  1907,  by  Dr.  Hiram  Bingham,  of  Yale. University.  The  paper 
was  published  in  the  ^Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  International  Bu- 
reau of  American  Republics  for  February,  1908,  ''in  accordance 
with  that  bureau's  present  policy  of  advancing  the  mutual  lit- 
erary interests  of  North  and  South  America."  The  material  in 
the  paper  is  based  on  a  card  catalogue  of  South  America  on  which 
Dr.  Bingham  has  been  engaged  at  intervals  for  seven  years. 
The  material  available  for  such  research  work  is  discussed  in  a 
scholarly  manner,  and  the  writer  concludes  as  follows:  "And 
so  this  list  might  be  prolonged,  but  perhaps  enough  has  been 
said  to -show  that  there  is  far  more  material  available  in  this 
country  for  South  American  research  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  that  the  opportunity  for  scholarly  work  in  the  field  of  South 
American  history  and  politics  is  an  uncommonly  good  one." 


Inland  Empire  Historical  Society. 

The  Inland  Empire  Historical  Society  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  Pullman,  Washington,  on  April  7th  in  connection  with 
the  Teachers'  Institute  of  three  or  more  counties  of  Eastern 
Washington  and  Northern  Idaho.  Professor  W.  D.  Lyman,  of 
Whitman  College,  presided  over  the  sessions,  and  by  way  of 
annual  address  read  one  of  the  chapters  of  his  forthcoming  book 
on  the  'Tlistory  of  the  Columbia  River*'  in  the  Historic  Water- 
ways Series.  ]\Ir.  T.  R.  Tannatt,  of  Si)okane,  gave  an  address 
upon  the  "Early  Transportation  in  the  Inland  Empire,"  and 
Professor  Will  J.  Trim1)le,  of  the  Spokane  High  School,  read  a 
paper  upon  "Relations  lietween  the  History  and  the  Physiogra- 
phy of  the  Inland  I-mpirc."  :\lr.  T.  C.  Elliott,  of  Walla  Walla, 
read  a  brief  paper  upon  the  "J'.arly  History  of  Walla  Walla 
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County."  The.  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  address  in  the 
evening  hy  ^[r.  Clark  Prescott  Bissett,  of  Seattle,  upon  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln,"  which  was  listened  to  with  deep  attention  by  a 
large  audience  comprising  largely  the  visiting  teachers.  The 
officers  of  the  society  for  the  coming  year  are  Mr.  T.  C.  Elliott, 
of  Walla  Walla,  President,  and  llr.  F.  F.  Nalder,  of  the  State 
College,  Pullman,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive 
Committee  yet  to  be  named.  The  object  of  this  organization  is 
to  arouse  interest  in  local  history  research  through  local  clubs 
or  sections  in  the  counties  and  cities  of  Eastern  Washington  and 
Northern  Idaho.  It  was  organized  in  Spokane  two  years  ago. 
The  present  meeting  was  under  the  arrangement  of  Professor 
W.  B.  Beach,  of  the  Washington  State  College. 


Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 

This  well  known  author  of  works  on  American  history  has 
reached  another  Sabbatical  year  in  his  long  career  as  a  member 
of  the  faculty  at  Harvard  and  will  devote  that  year  to  a  tour 
of  the  world  with  his  family,  leaving  Seattle  for  the  Orient 
early  in  August,  He  will  give  a  course  of  thirty  lectures  on 
"American  Diplomacy"  in  the  University  of  Washington  Summer 
School  just  before  sailing  for  Japan.  Next  winter  Professor 
Hart  will  be  promoted  from  the  vice-presidency  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  American  Historical  Association.  This  is  the 
highest  honor  of  the  kind  attainable  in  America. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  OREGON,  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND 

POLITICAL. 


By  George  Wilkes. 


[Continued  from  the  last  issue  of  the  Washington  Historical 

Quarterly.] 


Historical  Account  of  the  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  Oregon 
Territory,  Comprising  an  Examination  of  the  Old  Spanish 
Claims,  the  British  Pretensions,  and  a  Deduction  of  the 
United  States  Title. 


[Continued  from  Last  Quarterly.] 

Because  the  immense  revenues  arising  out  of  it,  and  the  wide 
domain  accompanying  the  grant,  (AMiitney's  memorial  asks  for 
a  strip  of  public  land  60  miles  in  width,  from  Lake  IMichigan 
to  the  Western  ocean,)  w^ould  create  a  monopoly  liable  to  the 
most  dangerous  abuses.  From  the  great  number  of  its  em- 
ployees, the  numerous  settlers  upon  its  lands,  most  of  whom  it 
would  be  able  to  coerce,  and  its  enormous  wealth,  it  would  grow 
into  a  stupendous  power,  which,  if  not  capable  of  rivalling  the 
Government  itself,  might  at  any  rate,  exercise  such  a  control  by 
these  combined  influences  over  its  representation  in  Congress, 
as  would  place  our  dearest  privileges  at  its  disposal.  As  a  pro- 
tection, on  the  other  hand,  against  a  perversion  of  its  patron- 
age by  the  Government,  we  should  have  to  rely  on  the  honor, 
the  purity,  and  patriotism  of  our  Presidents  ;  a  guarantee  some- 
what more  substantial,  it  must  be  admitted,  than  the  cupidity 
of  individuals. 

Because,  the  object  of  a  Democracy,  while  it  secures  to  En- 
terprise and  Talent,  their  rewards,  is  to  equalise  the  benefits 
of  heaven  to  all,  and  the  act  which  would  avowedly  confer  spe- 
cial facilities  for  the  amassment  of  enormous  wealth  on  any  body 
of  men,  is  in  derogation  of  its  own  comprehensive  scheme.  A 
bounteous  Providence  has  made  the  productions  of  tfie  earth 
equal  to  the  wants  of  all  its  creatures,  and  it  is  a  demonstrable 
rule  that  everv  usurpation  of  an  excess  is  followed  in  some 
quarter  by  a  -corresponding  loss.  This  tendency,  through  the 
peculiar  construction  of  society,  cannot  be  helped  at  present,  nor 
can  it  be  corrected  in  a  day,  but  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  whom 
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a  wise  director  has  delegated  to  work  out  a  system  for  the  ele- 
vation of  mankind,  to  interpose  no  obstacle  to  its  consummation, 
by  specially  encouraging  an  infraction  of  the  plan. 

The  first  results  of  a  private  grant  of  the  nature  of  the  one 
proposed  to  the  last  Congress,  would  doubtless  be  as  follows : 
As  soon  as  the  route  had  been  surveyed,  maps  would  be  pre- 
pared, dividing  the  whole  into  sections  for  sale.  Then  a  formal, 
and  ostentatious  opening  of  the  road  would  follow.  A  vast  col- 
lection of  people  would  gather  together  to  see  the  show,  and 
amid  the  thunder  of  cannon,  the  waving  of  colours,  and  the  swell 
of  martial  nuisic,  some  public  spirited  gentleman  would  strike 
a  spade  into  the  ground  while  the  wild  huzzas  of  the  admiring 
multitude  would  miake  the  welkin  ache  again. 

This  herculean  effort  over,  the  company,  after  staving  in  the 
heads  of  a  few  barrels  of  beer  to  whet  the  wdiislles  of  the  cro\yd, 
would  retire  to  a  sumptuous  dinner  to  devise  plans  anew,  and  to 
felicitate  themselves  over  the  vast  advantages  they  had  cozened 
from  the  Government.'^  From  that  time  out,  their  attention 
would  be  devoted  entirely  to  land  speculations.  The  maps  would 
be  industriously  circulated,  and  adopting  to  their  use  the  science 
of  puffing,  newspapers  would  teem  with  glowing  representa- 
tions to  attract  the  attention  of  purchasers.  The  domain  par- 
celled out  by  the  company,  would  be  described,  on  account  of  its 
facilities  for  transferring  the  produce  of  its  fertility  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  as  the  golden  belt  of  the  continent.  Speculators  would 
rush  to  make  investments  off  their  capital  and  imdeterred  by  the 
exorbitant  advance  from  day  to  day  in  price,  the  poor  man  w^ould 
hasten  with  the  tribute  of  his  hard  won  gains  to  cast  a  golden 
anchor  in  the  future.  After  this  course  of  things  had  been  pur- 
sued long  enough  to  swell  the  pockets  of  the  company  with  a 
plethera  of  millions,  we  should  have  no  stronger  guarantee  than 
what  exists  in  the  fallability  of  man  that  the  work  ever  would  be 
prosecuted.  The  whole  result  would  be,  that  the  company  who 
had  simply  assumed  for  a  time  the  United  States  ownership  of 
the  public  lands  (for  none  but  the  sixty  mile  strip  would  sell 
during  this  delusion)  would  good  naturedly  pocket  The  People's 
money  till  they  fell  oft'  from  very  surfeit;  and  then,  declaring 
themselves  incapable,  for  want  of  means,  of  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  the  grant,  they  would  either  sell  out  their  privileges 
to  others,  or  Government,  impelled  by  the  complaints  of  dis- 
tresses of  those  who  had  been  their  victims,  would  have  to  com- 
plete the  object  after  all  herself. 

But  supposing  their  intentions  to  be  sincere  and  their  meas- 
ures for  the  immediate  commencement  of  the  work  earnest,  there 
is  yet  another  consideration  against  it  outweighing  all  the  rest. 
As  soon  as  the  grant  was  ma(le,  plans  would  be  drawn  out,  and 
one  of  the  directors  despatched  to  London  (as  in  the  ])rcsent 
case  of  Don  Jose  de  Garay  in  relation  to  the  ship  canal  through 

•  It  mu5:t  bo  borne  in  mind  that  those  nhsorvations.  fhouKh  basod  on  tho  pro- 
visions of  Whituov  s  proposal,  are  n^-rt'Iy  snppositive  a;j:ainst  lis  theory,  ami  are  tjy 
no  means  meant  as  an  imputation  of  his  intentions,  or  a  retioction  on  his  character. 
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the  Isthmus  of  Tchnantcpec)  to  solicit  the  aid  of  British  capital- 
ists to  sustain  the  work.  Its  importance  would  at  once  strike 
all,  and  perhaps  attract  the  attention  of  the  British  orQvernment 
itself,  and  under  the  direction  of  her  wily  minister,  funds  might 
be  placed  in  private  hands  for  purchases  of  stock.  At  any  rate, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  stock  would  all  rapidly  be 
taken  up,  and  the  result  would  be,  that  British  stockholders, 
and  perhaps  the  British  government  itself,  would  control  the 
whole  enterprise.  It  at  any  rate  would  afford  her  a  pretext  for 
interference  on  the  score  of  protecting  the  property  of  her  sub- 
jects. This  principle  has  already  been  vociferolisly  claimed  for 
her  by  many  of  the  creditors  of  our  non-paying  states,  and  the 
probability  is,  that  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  import  to  her  as 
this,  it  would  ripen  into  a  governmental  assumption.  In  short, 
the  necessary  consequence  of  any  private  company  must  be,  the 
introduction  into  our  very  bosom  a  foreign  influence  that  will 
pierce  our  continent  from  shore  to  shore,  and,  in  a  double  sense, 
divide  our  happy  land. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  national,  because  its  vast  revenues  w^ould 
not  only  enable  the  Government,  after  paying  off  the  cost,  to 
relieve  the  country  of  the  burden  of  almost  every  tax,  whether 
impost  or  otherwise,  but  afford  a  surplus,  which  might  be  ex- 
pended to  advantage  in  the  gradual  increase  of  the  navy,  and 
in  strengthening  our  seaboard  and  harbor  defences  to  a  state 
amounting  to  impregnability. 

Having  settled  the  feasibility  of  the  work,  both  as  to  geo- 
graphical facility  and  as  to  means  of  defraying  the  cost,  the  next 
thing  to  be  considered  is  the  time  necessary  for  its  completion ; 
and  though  our  arrangement  brings  this  third  in  order,  it  is  alto- 
gether first  in  importance. 

The  time  allowed  for  its  completion  should  be  limited  to  five 
years,  in  wdiich  period  it  could  as  easily  be  accomplished  by  the 
energies  of  our  government,  as  it  could  in  twenty-five  ! 

If  20,000  men"^  can  complete  500  miles  a  year,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  result  should  be  delayed  to  bestow  the  monopoly 
of  the  labor  on  5000  who  can  only  perform  125  miles  in  the 
same  time. 

Our  country  is  as  capable  of  a  great  effort  as  a  mean  one,  and 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  one  worthy  of  her  genius  and  char- 
acter. AVe  repeat  that  time  is  the  great  object!  A  scries  of 
rapidly  developing  political  events  prove  that  the  antagonistic 
principles  of  liberty  and  feudalism  arc  fast  approaching  their  final 
struggle.  Alarmed  at  our  astonishing  progress,  the  monarchial 
governments  of  Europe  are  preparing  to  bring  their  centralized 
force  to  bear  upon  the  genius  of  Republicanism,  and  when  the 
collision  takes  place,  we,  as  the  grand  promoter  and  defender 
of  the  latter,  will  have  to  sustain  the  whole  brunt  of  the  shock. 
Let  us,  therefore,  arm  ourselves  against  the  crisis  in  time!  Let 

*  This  nuiiibor  is  not  oftVrod  as  a  porlicn  of  the  rule  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  work  within  the  spccifi.><l  time.  If.  Iiowcver.  ii  lai-.:.'r  nnnil>er  of  \vori<mon  th.in 
the  al'OVP  could  be  obtained  and  paid,  and  the  work  cf)mr)lotPd  in  a  still  less  time 
tlian  five  vcars,  so  much  the  belter  for  evtiy  interest  concerned. 
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us  extend  our  communications  across  our  country's  length  and 
breadth;  secure  the  possession  of  the  points  that  will  enable  us 
to  protect  the  interests  of  our  commerce  in  both  oceans  and  the 
East,  and  assume  a  position  worthy  of  the  champion  of  the 
world's  emancipation. 

As  many  men  should  be  employed  upon  the  work  as  is  pos- 
sible to  be  obtained,  even  if  the  number  ran  up  to  20,000,  or 
should  go  even  beyond  that.  This  would  furnish  employment  to 
all  the  languishing  labor  of  the  great  cities,  and  force,  by  the 
gradual  progress  of  the  road,  an  immense  mechanical  and  labor- 
ing population  into  Oregon,  This  result  would  of  itself  peace- 
ably settle  our  title  against  the  world,  and  obA'iate  entirely  any 
necessity  of  further  negotiation  or  force.  These  artizans  and 
laborers  having  long  been  in  the  receipt  of  wages  which  they 
have  been  obliged  to  hoard,  would,  by  the  time  they  arrived  in 
that  distant  territory,  be  possessed  of  a  handsome  competence, 
and  "taking  advantage  of  the  govermnent  bounty  to  settlers,  be- 
'come  at  once  substantial  landed  proprietors,  whose  patriotism 
and  obedience  to  the  laws,  would  be  securely  guaranteed  by  their 
interest  in  the  soil.  Our  government  in  exchange  for  its  eastern 
substratum  of  suffering  population,  would  find  its  broad  and  fer- 
tile western  territories  sprinkled  Avith  hamlets,  and  owning  a 
class  of  intelligent  and  happy  husbandmen,  who  would  be  the 
chief  pride,  boast,  and  dependence  of  the  country. 

These  settlements  would  be  formed,  in  great  part,  by  the 
artizans  and  workers  on  the  road,  who  having  built  temporary 
habitations  for  themselves  and  families  in  the  neighborhood  of 
their  work,  and  foreseeing  that  for  years  to  come  they  would 
reap  a  rich  harvest  for  their  agricultural  labors  in  the  wants  of 
the  immense  army  of  pioneers  who  had  gone  before,  and  after- 
ward in  the  markets  of  the  Pacific,  would  yield  to  the  love  for  a 
stationary  home  and  the  dignity  of  independent  ownership,  by 
settling  permanently  in  every  fertile  portion  of  the  road-side. 
The  places  of  those  who  thus  dropped  out  of  the  line  would  be 
supplied  bv  the  new  emigrant,  whom  the  increased  price  of  labor 
in  our  Atlantic  cities  would  have  enticed  to  our  shores,  and  thus 
the  generous  spirit  of  the  enterprise  would  go  on,  redeeming  man 
after  man  from  the  abasement  of  ill-requited  servitude  into  the 
majesty  and  perfection  of  human  nature — lord  of  the  land,  and 
with  no  master  but  his  God. 

The  price  of  labor  in  our  great  cities  would  be  progressive 
from  the  commencement  of  the  work  to  its  completion;  and  tlius 
would  be  dra\vn  from  capitalists  a  portion  of  their  hoards  for  hs 
beneficial  difTusion  throughout  all  classes  of  the  community.  The 
rights  of  labor  would  be  vindicated  by  the  enforcement  of  a  more 
equal  division  of  its  returns  between  it  and  its  mercantile  depu- 
ties, and  a  great  step  would  be  taken  towards  elevating  it  to  it.s 
true  importance  in  the  social  scale.  The  annual  drain  of  popu- 
lation to  the  interior,  and  the  new  direction  to  be  given  to  it 
south,  wouhl  at  the  same  time  reduce  landed  property  nearer  t'> 
its  true  level,  and  modify  that  last  renuiant  of  feudalism,  the 
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landlorcrs  power,  into  a  bearable  evil.  These  two  inOuences 
combined,  will  do  more  at  a  stroke  to  elevate  the  condition  of 
the  niases,  to  check  the  fatal  tendency  to  a  division  of  interests 
and  distinction  of  castes  as  in  the  old  world;  to  divide  the  na- 
tional domain  amonnr  the  people,  and  thus  consimmiate  the  orio^i- 
nal-  scheme  of  the  creation,  than  all  the  agrarian  laws,  social 
chimeras,  and  visionary  le,2rislation  could  in  centuries! 

Here  we  bring-  our  inquiry  to  a  close.  We  have,  in  the  first 
place,  made  a  satisfactory  examination  of  our  title  to  Oregon  ; 
in  the  second,  proved  the  capabilities  of  that  region  for  support- 
ing a  numerous  population  ;  in  the  third,  examined  the  facilities 
which  are  offered  for  easy  communication  between  it  and  the 
States,  and  in  the  fourth,  we  have  established  the  perfect  prac- 
ticability of  a  railroad  to  and  through  it,  and  following  out  the 
examination  of  this  feature  of  our  subject,  w^e  have  glanced  at 
the  most  obvious  of  the  advantages  that  will  be  accomplished 
through  its  agency.  In  conclusion,  w^e  repeat  that  the  earliest 
practicable  time  should  ])e  adopted  to  carry  out  the  design.  While 
France  and  ^Mexico  mediate  the  segregation  of  the  continent,  and 
while  England  is  despatching  another  squadron  to  the  Artie  sea, 
we  certainly  are  called  upon  to  inquire  at  least,  by  an  actual  sur- 
vey, whether  we  ha\-e  not  within  the  bosom  of  our  own  territories 
superior  facilities  for  accomplishing  the  same  grand  purpose 
which  impels  them.  The  immediate  commencement  of  the  work 
itself,  would  not  conflict  with  any  treaty  stipulation,  nor  could 
it  iustly  give  umbrage  to  any  other  power,  and  in  addition  to 
afTording  a  pledge  to  The  People  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Govern- 
ment's intentions  to\vards  Oregon,  the  actual  prosecution  of  the 
measure  would  defeat  the  British  jugglers  in  their  design  of  cir- 
cumventing our  rights  by  protracted  negotiation. 

Let  them  negotiate  and  let  us  vvork,  and  while  they  are  mous- 
ing through  the  pages  of  Bynckershoeck  and  Puffendorff  in  cab- 
inet caucauses.  and  solemn  diplomatists  are  exchanging  assur- 
ances of  profound  consideration,  thousands  of  our  hardy  citizens 
will  keep  pouring  through  the  gaps  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  grave  dispute,  be  smoking  their  pipes  in 
everv  fertile  nook  in  Oregon. 

The  railroad  is  the  Great  Negotiator,  which  alone  can  settle 
our  title  more  conclusively  than  all  the  diplomatists  in  the  world. 

Aside  from  the  consideration  of  national  aggrandisement,  this 
project  is  warranted  as  a  measure  of  political  economy  which 
makes  its  ap])cal  directly  to  the  heart  of  every  philanthropist.  It 
would  be  a  benefaction  to  the  oppressed  masses  that  would  come 
with  a  peculiar  grace  from  a  parental  government  to  its  suffering 
children,  and  in  addition  to  its  being  a  measure  for  their  gradual 
elevation  and  relief,  it  would  also  be  an  evidence  that  among  all 
the  chartered  privileges  lavished  time  and  again  upon  the  rich, 
the  government  could  fmd  it  in  its  heart  lo  make  at  least  one 
charter  for  the  poor. 

Lastly,  if  the  magnetic  telegraph  should  he  added  to  tins  com- 
prehensive scheme,  where  shall  calculation  look  for  the  limits  of 
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its  vast  results?  Basing  our  conclusions  upon  our  wonderful  ad- 
vance in  the  present  century,  it  is  no  extravagance  to  predict  that 
in  less  than  fifty  years  we  shall  behold  in  our  beloved  country  a 
government,  holding  the  i)reponderance  of  power,  owning  a  pop- 
ulation of  a  hundred  millions,  with  a  central  capital  in  the  great 
valley  of  the  Tvlississiiypn,  commarrctfug  from  its  nucleus  of  power 
an  electric  communication  over  three  millions  of  square  miles, 
and  diffusing  its  congregated  science,  art.  philosophy,  enterprise 
and  intelligence ;  its  enlarged  spirit  of  liberty,  phiianthrophy, 
peace  and  good  wdll.  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  in  a  full- 
ness that  will  realize  at  last  the  fondest  dreams  of  the  millenium  ! 

Arouse,  then,  America,  and  obey  the  mandate  which  Destiny 
has  imposed  upon  you  for  the  redemption  of  a  world !  Send  forth 
upon  its  mighty  errand  the  spirit  of  enfranchised  man  ;  nor  let 
it  pause  imtil  it  bears  down  every  barrier  of  unrighteous  power : 
till  it  enlarges  the  boundaries  of  freedom  to  the  last  meridian, 
and  spreads  its  generous  inHuence  from  pole  to  pole! 


[End  of  Chapter  L,  History  of  Oregon.] 
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.  MARKING  THE  WASRINGTON-IDAHO  BOUNDARY. 

Until  1863  the  State  of  Idaho  formed  a  portion  of  what  was 
then  known  9s  Oregon.  Dnring  that  year  the  Territory  of  Idaho 
was  organized  hy  act  of  Congress  by  segregating  a  portion  of 
the  territories  of  AVashingtou,  Nevada,  Nebraska  and  the  State 
of  Oregon.  Tlie  following  year  the  new  Territory  of  Idaho  lost 
a  portion  of  its  original  area  to  foi'm  the  new  Territory  of  ^Ion- 
tana.  The  boundaries  of  Idaho  as  organized  were  partly  natural ; 
that  is.  formed  by  rivers  or  mountain  chains,  and  partly  artificial, 
or  parallels  of  latitude  or  meridians  of  longitude.  The  latter 
never  having  been  indicated  h\  markings  on  the  earth's  surface, 
controversies  frequently  arose  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
in  the  various  territories  contagious  to  Idaho.  For  the  purposes 
of  taxation  and  the  settlement  of  disputed  matters  before  the 
courts,  it  became  important  that  a  denuu'kation  of  Idaho's  ai'ti- 
ficial  boundaries  should  be  made.  Accordingly,  in  1873,  Congress 
made  an  appropriation  of  $'10,800  to  establish  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Idaho,  or  that  portion  lying  east  of  the  Territory  of 
Washington  not  already  establislu'd  by  nature.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  was  directed  to  definitely  nuirk  on  the  earth's 
surface  by  conspicuous  monuments  accurately,  estal)lish(>d,  this 
portion  of  Idaho's  boundary.  To  execute  this  work,  tlie  then 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Columbus  Delano,  appointed  the  writer, 
then  a  resident  of  Olympia,  Washington  Territory.  1  was 
instructed  to  begin  at  the  intersection  of  the  Snalce  and  CMear- 
water  I\ivers,  as  said  intersection  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
organic  act  in  1863.  and  to  mark  a  line  on  the  earth's  surface 
from  that  initial  point  running  due  north  to  the  forty-ninth  par- 
aUel  of  north  latitude,  this  being  the  boundary  between  lifitish 
possessions  and  the  Tnited  States;  to  establish  an  ii"(ui  nmnu- 
luent  at  the  initial  point,  and,  at  the  end  of  every  mile,  a  post 
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seven  feet  long,  and  six  inches  square,  imbedded  in  the  enrtli 
three  feet,  with  a  mound  three  feet  high  at  tlie  base  of  the  post, 
and  two  pits,  two  feet  long,  one  foot  wide  and  two  feet  deep,  one 
on  the  east  and  one  on  the  west  side  of  each  post.  The  posts 
were  to  be  marked  by  cutting  into  the  post  not  less  tlian  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  as  follows:  on  the  east  side,  the  word 
"Idaho,"  on  the  west»side  ''Washington,"  on  the  north  "1878." 
and  on  the  south,  the  distance  in  miles  from  the  initial  point.  I 
was  instructed  to  measure  the  distance  twice  by  chaining  and  to 
verify  the  measurements  by  astronomical  observations,  determin- 
ing the  latitude  within  three  seconds  of  arc  for  each  parallel  of 
latitude  at  the  even  degrees;  also,  to  make  observations  on 
Polaris  when  it  crossed  the  meridian  or  at  its  eastern  or  ^vestern 
elongation,  every  clear  night,  to  correct  the  alignment. 

The  party  organized  to  perform  this  work  proceeded  to 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  during  the  sunnner  of  1873.  It  consisted,  besides 
myself  as  officer  in  charge,  of  an  astronomer,  two  transit  men.  a 
leveler,  for  cliainmen,  four  moundbuilders  and  axemen,  two  cooks 
and  three  packers.  One  of  the  most  difficult  jn'oblems  in  the  exe-' 
eution  of  this  survey  was  the  termination  of  the  junction  of  two 
rivers,  as  said  junction  existed  ten  years  prior  to  the  location  of 
the  survey.  Tlie  Snake  Kiver  is  a  rapid  stream,  flowing  about 
ten  miles  per  hour  through  alluvial  soil  with  shifting  channels 
and  changing  shores.  The  Clearwater  is  a  smaller  stream,  with 
similar  "banks  and  bed,  and  they  formed  a  junction  just  below  the 
peninsula  upon  which  the  toAvn  of  Lewiston,  Idaho,  is  built.  The 
party  spent  nearly  two  weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  Lewiston  deter- 
mining this  initial  point.  Once  decided  upon,  it  Avas  iinprac- 
ticable  to  plant  a  visible  iron  monument  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  rivers,  so  the  monument  was  erected  on  the  noi-th  bank'  of 
the  Snake  and  Clearwater  Ixivers  above  high-Avater  mark  and 
has  remained  a  permaneiit  landmark  fi'om  that  day  to  this.  The 
survey  was  made  with  much  care  and  deliberation,  the  chaining 
being  verified  by  the  asti'onomical  tests,  and  wherever  a  discrep- 
ancy v;as  found,  either  in  measurements  or  in  alignment,  tlu^  line 
was  re-established  repeatedly  until  a  sjilisfactory  result  was 
obtained.  At  that  date  the  country  was  sparsely  settled,  only  a 
few  frontiersnuMi  having  taken  up  claims  near  the  Wnshiniiton- 
Idaho  boundary,  between  Lewiston  and  the  British  ])oun(l;i ry. 
Xo  white  man  not  a  member  of  the  surveying  party,  except  two 
trappers,  was  seen  after  leaving  Cowley's  liridge  on  tln^  S;pokanc 
River  until  its  return  from  the  completion  of  the  sur-vey.  In 
crossing  the  I*end  Oreille  Jliwv  thei-e  was  a  delay  of  th.ree  days 
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in  making  rafts  upon  which  the  instruments,  provisions  and  camp 
equipage  were  crossed.  There  were  forty-five  horses  used  in 
transportation.  Of  this  number  thirty  were  pack  horses  and  the 
balance  saddle  horses.  These  animals  were  driven  into  the  river 
and  crossed  by  swimming,  the  men  crossing  on  the  rafts.  Where 
the  line  intersects  the  Pend  Oreille  River  it  crosses  two  islands. 
Upon  one  of  these  islands  were  two  trappers  who  were  astonished 
at  the  appearance  of  the  surveyors,  and  the  surprise  was  recip- 
rocal, much  information  being  obtained  from  both  parties  as  to 
the  character  of  the  surrounding  country,  its  water,  timber  and 
grazing  facilities  being  inquired  into  by  the  surveying  party. 

When  within  about  fifteen  miles  of  the  end  of  the  line,  the  . 
country  from  tlie  Spokane  Kiver  north  having  been  heavily  tim- 
bered, mountainous  and,  rocky  and  progress  with  the  work  slow 
and  laborious,  it  was  found  that  the  provisions  had  all  been  con- 
sumed except  several  sacks  of  flour.  This  flour  was  divided  into 
equal  parts  and  given  pro  rata  to  the  members  of  the  party.  On 
the  summit  of  Old  Baldy  Mountain,  fifteen  miles  south  of  the 
terminal  point,  all  of  the  live  stock,  the  packers  and  the  cooks 
were  left  in  camp  and  the  others  took  their  blankets  on  their 
backs  and  their  ration  of  flour  and  started  to  complete  the  last 
fifteen  miles  of  the  boundary  line.  It  required  five  days  to  blaze 
and  mark  this  line  through  the  heavy  timber.  When  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  was  reached  by  chaining,  and  the  test  made  by  lati- 
tude observations  confirming  the  correctness  of  the  chaining,  it 
was  confidently  expected  that  a  well-defined  boundary  between 
British  Columbia  and  the  United  States  would  be  intersected  at 
this  point.  The  instructions  from  the  Washington  authorities 
stated  that  said  international  boundary  had  been  carefully  estab- 
lished by  a  joint  commission  of  British  and  American  engineei's, 
that  the  timber  had  been  razed  to  the  earth's  surface  and  that 
a  strip  of  open  country,  sixty  feet  wide,  would  be  found  marking 
the  forty-ninth  parallel.  The  party  was  greatly  surprised,  em- 
))arrassed  and  i)uzzled  to  find  no  indications  whatever  of  any 
white  man  having  ever  been  in  the  vicinity  of  this  parallel. 

After  spending  two  days  in  a  vain  search  for  some  evidence 
of  the  international  boundary  the  party  made  its  permanent 
location  of  the  forty-ninth  i)arallel  and  started  on  its  weaiy 
ri'turn  to  Old  Baldy  :\rountain.  Their  flour  was  now  exhansted 
and  they  returned  in  an  almost  famished  condition.  p\)rtMnately 
til.'  packers  and  cooks  had  killed  a  moose  in  the  absence  of  tl;e 
field  party  and  some  dried  peas  were  found  from  which  coffee 
v/as  made  and  some  dried  salmon  was  ol)tained  from  the  Indians, 
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and  upon  this  diet  the  party  managed  to  get  back  to  Cowley's 
Bridge  where  a  supply  of  provisions  was  bought  and  the  party 
continued  its  homeward  march,  disbanding  at  Lewiston,  Idaho, 
in  the  winter  of  '73  and  '74. 

I  returned  directly  to  Olympia  by  way  of  Walla  AYalhi  and 
Portland  and  made  a  brief  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  the  progress  of  the  work,  stating  the  conditions  found  at  the 
terminal  point,  Avhere  no  evidences  of  an  international  boundary 
could  be  found,  and  asked  for  further  instructions.  In  those 
days  it  reciuired  two  weeks  for  a  letter  to  reach  Washington, 
D.  C,  from  Olympia.  In  about  six  weeks  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Department  advising  me  that  a  search  of  the  report  of  the 
international  boundary  survey  on  file  in  the  State  Dei)artment 
disclosed  the  fact  that  for  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  east 
and  thirty  miles  west  of  the  point  where  the  Washington-Idaho 
boundary  terminated  the  international  line  liad  not  been  estab- 
lished because  of  the  extreme  roughness  of  the  topography  and 
the  belief  among  the  engineers  of  the  two  governments  that  the 
land  was  too  worthless  to  ever  be  settled  by  white  men.  The 
Commission  had  omitted  to  establish  this  part  of  the  line  and 
resumed  their  work  at  a  point  some  twenty  miles  east  and  run- 
ning thence  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  The  receipt  of  the  information  that  the  international 
boundary  line  had  not  been  established  where  it  should  be  inter- 
sected by  the  Washington-Idaho  boundary  was  a  great  relief  of 
tlie  suspense  which  I  had  suffered  because  of  the  positive  instruc- 
tions to  close  my  line  upon  the  Avell-marked  internatioiud  boun- 
dary supposed  to  have  been  establislied  with  great  care  by  engi- 
neers of  national  fame.  I  immediately  began  the  preparation  of 
an  elaborate  report  from  the  data  obtained  in  the  tiehl  and  con- 
sumed the  remainder  of  the  winter  in  completing  tlu'  re])ort,  mai)s 
and  other  details  required  ])y  my  instructions.  A  report  of  the 
survey  is  given  briefly  in  the  annual  re[)oi't  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  tlie  year  1S7-1. 

While  there  has  been  some  discussion  among  the  residents 
and  particularly  in  newspapers  of  tlu^  two  Territoi-ies  eonliguons 
to  this  boundary,  as  to  the  correctness  of  its  location,  and  vai'ious 
schenu's  have  been  })roposed  by  which  the  line  might  be  move*] 
farther  east  or  farthc]'  west,  no  evidence  as  to  its  incoi-rect  estab- 
lishment has  been  submitted  to  the  Dei)artment  of  sunicient  v;iliie 
to  cause  a  re-sui'vey.  The  okl  line  is  now  being  remarked  by 
more  permanent  monuments  and  the  demarkation  as  established 
in  1873  will  {^rcbably  never  be  changed.    Some  fifteen  or  twenty 
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years  ago  a  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  providing  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  four  northern  counties  of  Idaho  to  AVashington,  but 
President  Cleveland  withheld  his  signature  and  the  measure 
failed.  For  the  first  ninety  miles  the  boundary  runs  through  an 
agricultural  region,  a  portion  of  which,  the  so-called  Palouse 
Cou7itry,  is  the  richest  farming  section  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. The  last  fifty  miles,  or  from  the  Spokane  Eiver  north  to  the 
terminus,  the  boundary  runs  tlu'ough  an  extremely  rough  country, 
being  heavily  timbered,  mountainous,  rocky  and  covered  with 
down  timber  and  heavy  underbrush. 

In  the  personnel  of  the  party  were  several  men  who  have 
since  become  well  known  and  prominent  in  their  respective  locali- 
ties. Hon.  E.  L.  Smith,  of  Hood  River,  Oregon,  has  been  Speaker 
of  the  Oregon  Legislature  and  has  been  frequently  mentioned  as 
a  candidate  for  Governor  of  Oregon.  The  late  AY.  Byron  Daniels 
was  for  several  terms  Alayor  of  Vancouver,  "Washington,  and  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature,  as  well  as  a  leading  attorney 
in  his  home  town.  A.  Reeves  Ayres  has  been  Clerk  or  Deputy 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  Court  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Air. 
Dysart,  of  Ellensburg,  is  a  prominent  farmer  in  his  own  section. 
These  were  all  members  of  the  surveying  party.  The  astronomer, 
Denison,  has  been  a  professor  in  the  Engineering  Department 
of  the  University  of  Alichigan  continuously  for  nearly  forty  years. 
The  man  originally  engaged  for  that  work  was  Dr.  Alark  AV. 
Harrington,  late  ];)resident  of  the  University  of  AA^ashington  and 
a  classmate  of  mine,  but  after  engaging  for  this  work  he  was 
offered  a  more  tempting  field  by  Professor  Dall  in  his  survey  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  I  obtained  the  services  of  Profess^or 
Denison  as  his  substitute  in  the  AA^ashington-Idaho  bouncbry 
work. 
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HISTORY  OF  SAN  JUAN  ISLAND. 


[Charles  McKay,  the  author  of  this  ariicle.  \vas  horn  in  Nova  Scotia  S^r 
tcmber,  1S31.  He  came  to  tlie  Pacific  Coa.st  in  1S,j5.  was  attracted  bv  tlu' 
Fraser  River  gold  excitement  of  1s5n  and  h^  now  the  only  living-  survivor  of 
the  San  Juan  Island  colony  of  Americans  of  the  evenifnl  year  of  1  Sfi")  Tit- 
and  his  family  enjoy  the  respect  of  the  comnumitv  at.  Fridav  Harbor'^  as  well 
as  of  the  other  present  settlements  of  tlie  San  Juan  Islands.'  Tliou^it  beyond 
the  Biblical  three  score  and  ten  years,  he  still  enjoys  the  strenuous  life  "of  a 
successful  village  blacksmith. — Editor.] 

W.  D.  Oakes  and  I,  returning  from  the  Fraser  River  mining 
excitement,  arrived  in  Victoria,  B.  C.  on  our  way  back  to  Cali- 
fornia. There  we  got  acquainted  with  some  hunters  and  they 
told  us  about  San  Juan  Island.  They  told  us  what  a  fine  island 
it  was,  full  of  game.  So  we  went  there  to  see  it.  There  appeared 
to  be  a  lodestone  on  the  island,  for  we  got  stuck  there  at  once. 

TVe  found  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  had  a  station  on  the 
island.  They  had  2,000  head  of  sheep  and  cattle  and  horses. 
There  was  also  an  American  Customs  Inspector  by  the  name  of 
Hubbs. 

We  took  up  farms  and  soon  there  came  a  number  of  other 
American  citizens  to  the  island.  All  took  up  farms,  and  among 
them  there  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Cutler  who  took  a  farm. 
This  was  in  June.  1859,  and  we  prepared  to  celebrate  the  Fourth 
of  July.  AYe  hoisted  a  fine  liagpole  and  got  a  large  American 
flag,  and  on  the  Fourth- we  hoisted  our  flag  and  we  had  a  glorious 
time.  There  were  fourten  of  us  and  we  ]~>assed  a  resolution  that 
each  one  of  us  had  to  make  a  speech.  Tliere  was  a  AVelshman 
in  the  number.  AYhen  it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak  he  said  we 
should  not  only  be  independent  of  Great  Britain,  but  we  should 
have  a  government  of  our  own  on  sucli  a  beaiitifu]  island  as  tliis 
was.  So  we  kept  up  onr  flag  for  four  days.  And  there  came  a 
man-of-war  steamer  up  in  the  Straits,  and  thei-e  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  Pacific  Coast  on  board,  by  the  name  of  Harney,  a 
large  man  and  very  firm.  He  spied  our  flag  with  his  glass,  but 
was  so  far  away  he  was  not  sure  that  it  was  an  AuKM-ican  Hag. 
So  he  said  to  the  Captain  : 

''Take  this  glass  and  see  if  you  can  tell  if  tluit  is  an  Ameri- 
can flag." 

So  the  Captain  took  the  glass  and  said  that  it  was  the  Hndson 
Bay  Company's  flag,  when  the  (Jeneral  said:  ''Give  me  the 
glass."   After  looking  some  time  he  snid: 

"Don't  you  know  your  own  conntry's  Hag?  I'lit  the  steamer 
in  to  the  isl;ind  till  I  see  what  this  flag  means." 
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It  was  the  first  American  flag  ever  hoisted  on  the  ishmd.  So 
the  General  landed.  Seeing  suefe  a  strange  thing  as  a  man-of-war 
coming  into  our  harbor,  we  all  went  to  see  him  land.   So  he  said: 

''Are  yon  Americans?" 

''Yes.'' 

"Is  that  your  flag?" 
"Yes." 

"What  are  you  doing  here?" 

So  we  told  him.  When  we  found  out  who  .he  was  we  com- 
menced to  lay  our  complaints  to  him  against  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  and  the  Indians.  AVe  asked  him  if  he  would  send  us  a 
company  of  soldiers  to  protect  us  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's threats  to  take  us  prisoners.  They  had  sent  a  gunboat  to 
take  one  of  our  men  to  Alctoria,  and  we  told  him  all  about  the 
hog  scrape  which  I  will  give  you  later.   The  General  said: 

"If  yon  will  send  me  a  petition  with  twenty-five  signers  I 
will  send  you  a  company  of  soldiers." 

He  left  and  Avent  straight  to  Bellingham,  and  there  was  one 
company  there.  He  commanded  Captain  Pickett  to  move  at  once 
to  San  Juan  Avith  his  command,  and  when  Pickett  landed  with 
his  sixty  soldiers  and  the  outfit,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  man- 
ager sent  to  Aactoria  to  Governor  Douglas  and  told  the  story. 
So  Governor  Douglas  sent  a  man-of-war  to  Pickett's  camp  and 
turned  his  vessel  broadside  on  the  camp  and  ran  out  his  guns 
toward  the  camp,  and  sent  an  officer  to  Pickett  and  ordered  Pick- 
ett to  prepare  to  leave  the  island  at  once. 

Pickett  sent  back  word  that  he  was  sent  hei-e  to  protect  Amer- 
ican citizens  b}'  his  commander-in-chief,  and  if  the  man-of-war 
would  land  every  man  on  this  island  he  would  fire  on  them  as  long 
as  he  had  a  man  left. 

So  the  English  officer  got  Pickett's  answer  and  they  pulled  in 
their  guns  and  went  to  A'ictoria.  Captain  Pickett  sent  a  row- 
boat  to  Steilacoom  where  the  conunander-in-chief  stayed  until  he 
heard  from  the  result  of  the  landing  by  Pickett.  So  they  told 
the  story  to  Harney,  commander-in-chief,  who  conunanded  all 
the  troops  in  this  region  to  go  at  once  to  San  Juan  Island.  Kight 
companies  of  soldiers  landed  o]i  a  foggy  morning  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island.  Then  the  man-of-war  went  into  the  hait)or 
with  fifteen  guns  and  all  the  baggag(\  There  they  found  thi-ee 
F.nglish  men-of-war  ifi  the  harlxjr.  They  eomnienccd  to  land  tlieii 
guns.  Then  tin.'  fun  eonnneneed.  They  handed  (iCleen  guns  and 
liad  800  sohliei-s  working  day  and  night  heaving  up  earth  forti- 
fications, and  Avlien  th(^  news  came  lo  X'ieloria  )hei-c  were  1.000 
miners  ready  to  take  \'ietoria  when  they  licard  the  first  uun  lired. 
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All  the  banks  in  Victoria  took  all  their  money  and  pnt  it  on 
board  the  men-of-war. 

The  Crovernor  of  Victoria  ordered  the  men-of-war  to  go  and 
drive  tlie  Americans  off  the  island,  but  the  English  Admiral  was 
not  there,  so  the  fleet  wonkl  not  obey  the  Governor  till  he  came. 
So  when  he  came  he  told  the  Governor  that  he  did  not  know  the 
Americans  as  he  did.  They  are  like  mosquitoes,  kill  one  and 
there  will  be  a  thousand  to  take  his  place.    The  Admiral  said: 

"I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  I  would  r^ither  shed  tears 
than  shed  one  drop  of  blood.  Governor,  we  will  leave  this  to 
our  government.  If  they  order  me  to  fire  on  those  Americans  I 
will  obey,  but  not  till  then." 

While  this  was  going  on  we  sent  an  express  across  the  plains, 
which  took  one  month  to  reach  our  government,  and  our  govern- 
ment sent  out  Commander-in-Chief  AVinlield  Scott  with  instruc- 
tions to  not  land  on  any  English  soil  and  to  make  peace  if  he 
could.  So  he  landed  at  Port  Angeles  and  comnnmicated  with 
Governor  Douglas.  After  a  long  time  of  communication,  Scott 
was  firm  and  finally  made  a  treaty  that  each  government  could 
plant  one  company  of  soldiers  on  the  disputed  territory,  and  that 
each  should  rule  their  own  peo])le,  and  we  remained  under  such 
rule  for  seventeen  years.  There  never  was  a  monarch  in  the 
world  that  had  more  power  than  they.  The  English  Captain 
defied  the  English  Custom  House,  seized  a  boat  and  would  not 
return  her  to  the  English  Custom  ITouse.  so  the  Custom  House 
X)etitioned  Queen  Victoria  and  had  him  removed.  I  have  the 
first  dispatch  that  ever  went  to  San  Francisco,  which  cost  me  $4'). 
and  I  had  the  Amei'ican  Ca})tain  removed. 

Then  we  had  peace  and  had  lots  of  fun.  The  English  com- 
pany would  invite  the  American  soldiers  to  their  camp  and  luive 
great  feasts.  Then  the  American  soldiers  would  invite  the  Eng- 
lish solditu's  to  their  camp  and  thought  they  would  outdo  them 
in  feasting.  So  they  filled  the  Englishiucn  with  all  that  could 
be  furnished  until  they  knew  they  could  not  eat  any  moi'e.  'I'hcn 
they  cleared  off  the  tables  and  the  waiters  came  in  with  j)ilcs  of 
plates  in  their  arms,  and  the  Englishmen  asked: 

"AVhat  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"We  are  going  to^servc  the  balance  of  our  feast." 
"Bloody  my  eyes!  We  oun't  eat  any  more." 
"Well,  if  you  can't  rat  any  more  the  waitei-s  will  carry  away 
the  dishes." 

Tin-  wi-itei-  was  invited  to  that  fcnst  and  knew  of  tlu'  Iri--];. 
There  was  not  anothor  thing  to  put  on  the  tal)h',  bul  the  blnlV 
wr)i-ked  wcW. 
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I  said  I  would  tell  you  about  the  hogr  scrape  that  nearly 
caused  a  war  between  two  great  nations.  The  man  by  the  name 
of  Cutler  had  a  farm  with  a  small  garden  of  potatoes.  While  we 
had  to  go  forty  miles  across  the  Straits  in  a  rowboat,  you  will 
see  that  potatoes  were  potatoes.  This  Cutler  potato  patch  was 
growing  fine.  One  day  a  hog  belonging  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany broke  into  Cutler's  potato  patch.  Cutler  went  to  the  Com- 
pany's agent  and  told  him  if  he  did  not  take  care  of  this  hog  he 
would  kill  him.  The  hog  came  and  rooted  all  the -potatoes.  When 
Cutler  came  home  the  hog  was  still  in  his  garden.  He  got  his 
gun  and  shot  the  pig.  Then  he  went  to  the  Hudson  Bay  agent 
and  offered  to  pay  for  the  hog,  but  the  agent  refused  to  take  pay 
and  said  he  would  send  for  the  gunboat  and  have  hini  arrested 
and  taken  to  Victoria.  The  gunboat  came  to  arrest  him  and  I 
had  to  plead  with  Cutler  to  hide,  for  I  knew  that  Cutler  was  a 
good  shot  and  was  going  to  kill  all  that  would  come  to  arrest 
him.  If  there  was  any  shooting  to  be  done  we  all  had  to  take, 
a  hand  in  it,  for  we  could  kill  all  that  could  come,  for  we  were 
all  fine  riflemen.  "We  could  hit  a  10-cent  mark  at  100  yards.  So 
you  see  it  was  not  fear  that  caused  me  to  coax  Cutler  to  hide,  but 
I  did  not  want  those  men  killed.  So  finally  Cutler  took  my  advice 
and  when  they  came  to  arrest  Cutler  they  could  not  find  him. 
That  saved  bloodshed.  This  is  the  story  we  told  General  Harney 
when  we  got  the  soldiers. 

In  the  course  of  seventeen  years  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
decided,  as  arbitrator,  in  favor  of  the  United  States  government, 
and  the  dispute  over  San  Juan  Island  was  settled. 

The  writer  is  now  seventy-seven  years  of  age  and  is  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  running  the  risk  of  losing  his  life  Avhile  o})oning  up 
this  country  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  first  settlers  now  left  alive. 
He  can  do  more  work  than  the  general  average  of  young  men. 
He  lielped  to  build  the  first  Presbyterian  chnn-li  in  this  great 
State  of  Wasliington  and  was  an  elder  in  that  church  for  t\\'efity- 
two  years.  Twelve  years  ago  I  found  a  religion,  a  chui-ch  that 
paid  me  a  dividend  at  once  by  keeping  me  in  good  health.  1  am 
al)le  to  work  when  I  wish  as  easy  as  when  I  wns  a  young  man. 
I  have  been  in  the  ])est  of  lu^alth  since  I  made  this  diseoveiy  and 
am  hap])ier  than  ever  l)efore  in  my  lifetime.  1  would  ndvisi^  my 
fellow  brothers  anel  sisters  to  set  all  old  [)re.jii(rK'e  aside  and 
investigate  Christian  SeitMice,  ^vhieh  will  teaidi  you  to  l)e  ha[)py, 
healthy  and  ju'osperous,  with  good  wWl  towai'tl  all. 

CH A IM.ES  MeKAY. 

Friday  Harbor,  June  1^1),  lf)()S. 


THE  MAKING  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE. 


During-  our  late  war  with  Spain  we  heard  much  about  the 
moribund  condition  of  the  Latin  race  and  the  power  and  future 
destiny  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  the  later  being-  meant  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  is'  questionable 
whether  the  term  Anglo-Saxon  can  be  used  with  propriety  in  that 
sense  now.  It  may  be  applied  to  the  people  of  England  proper, 
particularly  of  southeastern  England,  but  not  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Out  of  our  population  of  76,000,000  we  had 
in  1900  nearly  9,000,000  negroes,  about  8,500,000  foreigners  not 
of  Engdish  or  Scotch  descent,  and  about  13,000,000  natives  with 
one  or  both  parents  foreign-born  and  not  of  English  or  Scotch 
descent.  If  to  these  be  aded  all  the  other  natives  whose  ancestors 
were  of  other  than  English  or  Scotch  descent,  Ave  shall  have  a 
number  equal  to  considerably  more  than  half  of  our  entire  poi)u- 
lation.  To  call  ourselves  Anglo-Saxons  is  therefore  manifestly 
wrong  and  misleading,  at  least  in  a  numerical  sense.  The  only 
race-name  that  we  could  properly  apply  to  ourselves  is  the  name 
Teutonic,  for  I  think  we  are,  and  shall  long  continue  to  be,  chiefly 
Teutonic  in  race ;  that  is  to  say,  I  think  the  people  of  English, 
Dutch,  German  and  Scandinavian  immigration  or  descent  con- 
stitute, and  will  long  constitute,  more  than  half  of  the  American 
people.  But  the  name  Teutonic  cannot  be  appropriated  by  us 
or  by  the  English,  for  the  Dutch,  Germans  and  Scandinavians 
can  claim  it  with  equal  right.  So  there  is  no  race  name  that  we 
can  adopt  that  Avill  apply  to  us  distinctively  or  to  us  and  the 
English  conjointly.  Perliaps  American  for  ourselves  and  Anglo- 
American  for  us  and  the  Enii'lish  are  the  best  designati(ms  we  can 
find,  if  we  usurp  the  right  to  use  the  name  American.  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  out  of  the  question. 

But  the  particular  subject  of  this  article  is  the  making  of  the 
English  people. 

The  English  people  are  a  mixture  of  the  Teutons  nnd  Celts 
that  met  in  Britain  in  consequence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  l;d(M" 
conquests  of  that  country.  The  British  Islands  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar — and  we  have  no  sure  knowledge  of  them  from  an 
earlier  time — were  inhabited  by  the  Celtic  race,  as  w(M-e  also  (Jaul 
and  other  parts  of  the  European  continent.  Tlu^  southern  p;n't 
of  the  ishmd  of  Great  Brit;iin,  as  far  north  as  the  Scotch  higli- 
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lands,  was  called  by  the  Eomans  Britannia,  and  the  northern  Cale- 
donia, and  the  people  were  called  resptJctively  Britons  and  Cale- 
donians, or  Picts.  Ireland  was  called  Tlibernia,  from  the  sixth 
to  the  thirteenth  century  also  Scotia,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
called  Scots.  All  these  people  were  Celtic,  but  are  divided  by 
writers  on  the  subject  into  two  main  divisions,  the  Brythons,  or 
Cymry,  in  the  south  of  the  main  island,  and  the  Gaels  in  the 
north  and  in  Ilibernia  and  the  Isle  of  ^lan. 

The  first  conquest  of  Britain  was  made  by  the  Eomans. 
Julius  Caesar  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  gain  a  foothold 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  55  B.  C.  and  again  the  following  year. 
The  real  conquest  began  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  (A.  J).  43)  and 
ended  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  (A.  D.  84).  It  extended  north- 
ward to  the  highlands  of  Caledonia,  where  Agricola  built  a  line 
of  forts  across  the  country  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  Firth 
of  Clyde,  known  as  the  AVall  of  Antonine  and  later  as  Graham's 
Dyke.  In  the  second  century  a  fortified  wall,  known  as  Hadrian's 
Wall"  and  later  as  the  Wall  of  Severus,  was  built  farther  south, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  Solway  Firth,  or  from  Newcastle 
to  Carlisle,  some  distance  south  of  the  later  boundary  between 
England  and  Scotland.  The  Konum  province  of  Britain,  then, 
corresponded  to  present  England  and  "Wales;  for  the  northern 
part,  between  the  two  walls,  was  often  overrun  by  the  Picts,  and 
the  Romans  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  continuous  dominion 
over  that  country.  During  the  long  occupancy  of  Britain  the 
Romans  drained  marshes,  constructed  roads  and  in  other  respects 
developed  a  material  civilization,  of  which  signs  remain  to  this 
day.  But  they  did  not  succeed  in  changing  the  language  and 
nationality  of  the  natives,  as  they  did  in  Spain,  Gaul  and  Northern 
Italy.  Only  a  few  Roman  words  remained,  which  wei'e  later 
adopted  into  the  language  of  the  Enelish.  such  as  port,  wall,  foss, 
street  and  a  few  others.  Neither  is  it  likely  that  there  was  much 
blood  mixture  with  the  natives,  or  that  many  Romans  remained 
in  the  island  after  the  Roman  dominion  came  to  an  end.  The 
Roman  legions  were  recalled  about  the  year  410  to  defend  Rome 
and  Italy  against  the  AVest  Goths  and  other  Teutons,  and  the 
Britons  were  left  to  themselves.  During  the  l^oman  occupation 
the  province  had  been  exposed  to  attacks  from  two  external 
enemies,  the  Saxons  and  other  Teutons,  who  troubled  the  eastern 
shore,  and  the  Picts  and  Scots,  v/ho  came  down  upon  the  country 
from  the  north. 

During  the  Roman  occupation  the  Britons  had  become  un- 
warlik'c,  and  after  the  withdrawal  of  tlie  legions  they  were  ill 
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prepared  to  ward  oft'  the  attacks  of  these  foreign  enemies,  as 
they  were  also  broken  up  into  parties  by  internal  dissentions.  In 
their  distress  they  made  the  mistalfe  of  pittinj?  one  enemy  against 
another.  A  party  of  Jutes  under  liengest  and  Ilorsa  are  said 
to  have  been  engaged  by  King  Vortigern  to  drive  back  the  Piets 
and  Scots.  This  they  did  effectively ;  but  being  dissatisfied  with 
their  reward,  or  whatever  the  cause  was,  they  next  turned  their 
weapons  against  the  AVelsh,  or  British,  and  the  long  war  of  the 
conquest  of  Britain  by  the  English,  or  Anglo-Saxons,  began,  a 
war  which  lasted  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  or  from  449 
till  613.  It  was  a  bloody  exterminating  war  of  race  against  race. 
Teuton  against  Celt,  heathen  against  Christian,  out  of  which 
conflict  grew  some  of  the  traditions  concerning  King  Arthur,  the 
national  hero  of  the  Welsh  in  this  struggle  for  existence. 

The  Teutonic  tribes  that  conquered  Britain  from  the  Welsh 
and  made  it  into  England  were  the  Jutes,  the  Angles  and  the 
Saxons,  later  called  collectively  the  Anglo-Saxons.  They  called 
themselves  Angelcyn  or  Angeltheod,  that  is,  the  English  people. 
They  came  from  Jutland,  Schleswig-IIolstein  and  the  adjoining 
part  of  what  is  nov\^  northwestern  Germany,  ^rhey  were  then 
close  akin  and  next-door  neighbors  to  the  Germans  (Saxons, 
Frisians  and  Low  Franks)  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  Scandi- 
navians (Danes,  Swedes  and  Norwegians)  on  the  other.  King 
Alfred  the  Great  (849-901),  who  wrote  the  first  geographic  and 
ethnographic  account  of  the  Scandinavian  comitries,  says,  in 
speaking  of  Jutland,  Schleswig  and  the  Danish  Islands:  ''In 
these  lands  the  fhiglish  dwelt  before  they  came  to  this  land,'' 
that  is  to  England.  The  first  to  come  were  the  Jutes  (Eotas), 
who  Avere  perhaps  related  to  the  ])eople  that  still  occupy  Jutland. 
They  began  the  English  conquest  in  the  year  449.  Occupying 
the  island  of  Thanet  as  their  base  of  operations  they,  bit  by  bit, 
gained  possession  of  Kent,  which  became  the  first  English  king- 
dom in  Britain,  as  Canterbury  became  tlie  first  seat  of  English 
learning.  The  Welsh  were  killed  or  driven  westward.  Other 
Jutes  occupied  the  Isle  of  AVight  and  a  part  of  the  adjoining 
mainland.  Twenty-eight  years  later  (477)  a  baiid  of  Saxons 
under  Aelle  and  Cissa  took  possession  of  the  district  westward 
of  Kent  (Sussex),  and  eighteen  years  after  that  (495)  another 
party  of  Saxons  uruler  Cerdic  and  Cyiu-ic  saih'd  up  Soutlninipton 
water  and  began  the  con(pu^st  of  the  rest  of  Southern  P>ritain. 
In  the  year  520  Wwy  met  with  a  teri-ible  defeat  at  WiuUm  Hill  al 
the  haiuls  of  the  Welsh,  who  were  led  in  this  battle,  it  is  believed, 
by  King  Arthiii-.    Afler  this  defeat  tliere  was  a  long  Inll  in  the 
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Saxon  advance  in  this  part  of  the  country  :  but  eventually  the 
West  Saxons,  as  they  were  here  called,  built  up  the  largest  and 
strongest  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms,  comprising  all  the  country  south 
of  the  Thames,  except  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  much  of  the  country 
north  of  the  Thames  and  along  what  is  now  the  Welsh  border. 
Other  Saxons  occupied  the  district  immediately  to  the  north  of 
Kent  (Essex)  and  still  others  the  adjoining  district  west  of 
Essex  (:\Iiddlesex).  These  Saxons  were  doubtless  a  part  of  that 
great  northern  tribe  of  Germans  then  known  as  Saxoiis,  who 
were  afterward  conquered  by  Charles  the  Great  and  by  him  con- 
verted to  Christianity  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  They  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Low  Germans,  or  Plattdeutseh.  With 
the  Saxons  that  went  to  Britain  there  were  also  Frisians. 

The  third  tribe,  that  which  gave  its  name  to  the  three  tribes 
spoken  of  collectively  as  well  as  to  the  country,  was  the  Angles 
(Engle),  who  came  from  Schleswig  and  are  believed  to  have  been 
the  most  numerous  of  the  three.  They  lived  between  the  Jutes 
and  the  Saxons  and  are  said  to  have  left  their  old  home  in  a 
body.  Their  memory  is  preserved  to  this  day  in  the  name  of 
Angeln,  which  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  Schleswig,  between 
Flensburg  Fiord  and  the  Schlei,  and  which  is  said  to  have  re- 
mained waste  after  the  Angles  had  emigrated.  The  Angles 
settled  the  country  between  Essex  and  the  Wash,  where  they  were 
known  as  the  Xorthfolk  and  the  Southfolk,  or  collectively  as 
East  Angles,  forming  one  of  the  Anglian  kingdoms.  East  Anglia. 
Others  settled  the  great  interior  between  the  Humbei'  and  the 
Saxons,  where  they  were  known  by  various  names,  but  collec- 
tively as  the  ^Mercians,  or  Marchmen,  and  their  country  as  ^Mercia. 
Still  others  occupied  the  districts  between  the  Ilumber  and  the 
Firth  of  Forth.  They  were  known  as  the  Xorthumbri;ins  and 
their  country  as  Xorthun'.bei'land.  or  X()rthuml)ria.  This  was 
sometimes  one  kingdom  and  sometimes  divided  into  two,  Deira 
between  the  Ilumber  and  the  Tees,  nnd  Bernicia  ])otwtMMi  the 
Tees  and  the  Firth  of  Foi-tli.  These  various  partitas  of  Saxons 
and  Angles  grndunlly  pushed  their  way  farther  arid  fai-th(M-  west- 
ward. The  Ih'itons  were  doubtless  in  part  subdued  and  enslaved 
and  may  eventually  have  mixed  with  and  contributed  a  strain  of 
Welsh  blood  to  tho  Eniilish.  This  is  infcred  from  the  nature  of 
the  Welsh"  words  in  Enulisli,  which  are  mostly  names  of  farm 
and  kitchen  utensils  and  indicate  the  social  position  of  th<^  peoi)le 
tliat  introduffd  them.  ]>ut  the  war  was  vci-y  fu^rce  and  bloody, 
and  there  is  vxcvy  reason  to  believe  that,  at  least  in  tin-  early 
period  of  the  long  struggle,  the  Welsh  were  for  the  m<»st  part 
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either  killed  or  bodily  driven  westward.  Tliey  were  at  last  con- 
fined to  AVales  proper  (North  Wales)  and  Cornwall  (West 
Wales),  the  latter  being-  for  centuries  looked  npon  as  a  separate 
country  and  not  thoroughly  anglicized  till  within  recent  times. 
Cornish  was  spoken  till  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Another  part  of  the  country  where  they  held  out  for  a  while 
was  the  kingdom  of  Cumbria  and  Strathclyde,  comprising  the 
northwestern  counties  of  what  is  now  England  and  the  south- 
western counties  of  present  Scotland.  In  613,  after  a  great  vic- 
tory, the  Angles  pressed  on  to  the  Irish  Sea  at  Chester,  thus  sep- 
arating Wales  from  Cumbria  and  Strathclyde.  Somewhat  earlier, 
after  the  battle  of  Deorham.  in  577,  the  Saxons  had  extended 
their  dominion  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  separating  Wales  from 
Cornwall.  ■  Froin  about  the  year  613.  then,  we  may  regard  the 
continuous  war  of  conquest  to  be  at  an  end  and  the  English  to  be 
in  permanent  possession  of  at  least  half  of  Britain;  and  the  rest 
was  little  by  little  absorbed  and  anglicized  except  Wales  proper, 
where  the  Welsh  language  is  still  enthusiastically  maintained. 

Shortly  before  this  long  war  ended,  missionaries  had  been 
sent  from  Rome  to  convert  the  English  (597),  and  within  a  hun- 
dred years  the  whole  country  became  Christian.  Schools  were 
founded,  and  in  the  eighth  century  literatui'C  and  learning  flour- 
ished" as  noAvhere  else  in  Western  Europe.  Politically  the  history 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  is  largely  a  record  of  internal 
war  among  the  various  English  kingdoms,  in  which  the  Welsh 
often  took  part  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  spirit  of  nationality 
among  the  English  being  weak.  The  outcome  was  the  supi-emacy 
of  Wessex  under  the  strong  hand  of  Ecgbert,  which  supremacy 
became  the  nucleus  of  resistance  against  the  new  enemy  that  had 
already  begun  to  threaten  the  coiuitry  and  every  year  became 
stronger  and  bolder. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  of  Britain  was  the  last  ripple  of  that 
first  great  wave  in  the  movement  of  the  Teutonic  race  southwartl 
and  westward,  beginning  in  tlie  fourth  century,  which  destroyed 
the  Koman  Empire  in  the  West  and  erected  new  states  upon  its 
ruins.  The  second  great  wave  in  this  general- movement  was  that 
on  which  the  northern  representatives  of  this  race  sought  new 
outlets  for  their  surplus  energy  or  new  homes  for  their  over- 
flowing numbers:  in  other  words,  the  A'iking  expeditions,  which 
began  in  the  eighth  and  lasted  to  Hie  eleventh  century,  resultiucr 
in  the  foundation  of  new  states,  with  far-reaching  influences  on 
race,  language,  literature,  manners  and  institutions.  Exceptinir 
northwestern  France,  where  Danes  and  Norwegians  in  the  iiiiilli 
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century  settled  in  such  numbers  as  to  found  n  new  race,  the 
British  Isles  Avere  more  directly  exposed  to  their  attacks  than 
any  otiun*  part  of  Europe.  In  Ireland  they  founded  kingdoms  at 
Limerick,  AVaterford  and  Dublin,  which  lasted  for  centuries,  at 
least  the  kingdom  of  Dublin.  Tlieir  power  here  was  broken  by 
King  Brian,  who  inflicted  a  ei'ushing'  defeat  upon  them  in  the 
battle  of  Clontarf  in  1014.  At  the  same  time  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  Isle  of  ^lan.  the  Hebrides,  Orkneys.  Shetlands, 
Faroes,  Iceland  and  Greenland  and  large  parts  of  the  nminland 
of  Scotland,  such  as  Caithness  and  Sutherland.  Iceland,  Green- 
land and  the  Faroes  we  leave  out  of  consideration,  as  they  have 
remained  permanently  nnder  Norwegian  or  Dairish  dominion.  In 
parts  of  Scotland  and  the  Isle-  of  ^lan  and  the  islands  north  and 
west  of  Scotland,  Vvdiich  for  centuries  were  tributary  to  Norway, 
the  Norse  overlordsliip  was  broken  in  the  battle  of  Largs,  in  12G3, 
when  the  great  King  Ilakon  the  Fourth  of  Norway  was  over- 
thrown by  King  Alexander  the  Third  of  Scotland.  In  the  Ork- 
neys, where  the  people  were  for  the  most  ])art  Norse,  and  in  the 
Shetlands,  Avliere  they  were  wholly  Norse,  the  Norse  speech  main- 
tained itself  for  about  a  thousand  yeai's  and  did  not  become  ex- 
tinct till  the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  century  respectively. 

In  England  the  first  Yiking  attacks  were  made  in  789  and 
in  793-94,  but  were  at  first  sporadic  and  nu^de  by  small  bands  of 
men,  the  object  being  booty.  In  the  course  of  the  following  cen- 
tury the  invading  parties  became  greate]-  and  greater,  until  866, 
when  an  army  came  that  overwintered  and  never  again  left  the 
country.  They  brought  their  families  Avitli  tliem  and  settled  down 
I)ermanently.  In  a  few  years  tliey  had  conquered  and  occupied 
all  the  nortlieast  half  of  the  country.  By  the  peace  of  AVedmore, 
concluded  in  878  between  King  Alfred  and  the  Danish  King  Guth- 
rum,  the  Danes  were  left  in  uiulisputed  ]H)ssession  of  the  country 
lying  north  and  e;ist  of  a  line  drawn  from  Ijondon  to  Chester, 
more  than  lialf  of  England.  A  part  of  this  territory  was  I'eeon- 
quered  by  xVlfi-ed's  great  son  Edwai'd,  and  luh\  ;ird's  son  Aethel- 
stan  won  a  great  victory  ovei'  I)aiu*s,  Seots,  lii'itons  and  Norwe- 
gians in  the  battle  of  l^u'unanburh  in  9:]7.  In  the  third  (pinrter  of 
the  centui-y  the  gre;it  Kinu-  Edgai*  was  recognized  as  overlord 
over  the  whole  of  liritain.  i)ut  under  his  weak  son  Aetheli'ed  the 
T^nready,  who  attemi)ted  to  have  all  the  Dimes  in  England  mas- 
sacred, Novem])er  18,  lOlrJ.  the  country  was  again  inva(h'd  by 
great  fieets  of  Dam's  and  X()rw(^<:ians.  led  by  such  men  as  Olaf 
Tryggvesson  and  Swein  of  the  Fi.rked  Be;ird.  whose  sister  diad 
been  among  tlie  massacred.    1013  Swein,  then  king  of  Denmark, 
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conquered  and  was  recognized  as  king  of  all  England.  He  died 
in  1014,  but  in  1016  the  country  was  again  conquered  by  Swein's 
son,  Cnut  the  Great,  who  reigned  till  1035  and  was  king  also  of 
Denmark  and  Norway.  He  was  followed  by  his  sons  Harold 
(1035-40)  and  Harthaenut,  who  died  in  1042,  when  P^dward  the 
Confessor,  son  of  Aethelred,  was  made  king.  The  Danish  do- 
minion then  over  England,  or  a  i)art  of  England,  lasted  politic- 
ally about  175  years:  but  on  the  people  and  their  language  the 
Danish  influence  was  permanent.  The  part  of  .England  that  the 
Danes  settled  was  long  known  as  the  Danelaw  (Denalagu)  and 
was  subject  to  Danish  law.  In  some  of  the  counties,  such  as  Lin- 
colnshire and  Yorkshire,  the  Danes  settled  very  densely  and  were 
--p^^sibly  ia  th€  majority.  Here  the  Danish  place  names  are  the 
thickest,  and  liere  the  language  as  still  spoken  is  most  Danish 
in  character.  The  two  peoples  being  of  the  same  race  and  their 
languages  so  nearly  allied  that  they  could  understand  each  other, 
amalgamation  by  intermarriage  doubtless  began  early  and  Avas 
soon  complete:  yet  the  linguistic  difference  was  considerable  in 
the  forms  and  inflections  of  words  and  in  phrases  and  idioms, 
so  tliat  English  in  the  north  of  .England  and  throughout  Scot- 
land has  a  marked  Scandinavian  character  in  i)ronunciation  and 
diction  to  this  day. 

The  Scandinavians  who  settled  the  east  of  England  (the 
Danelaw)  are  believed  to  have  been  chiefly  Danes:  so  they  are 
mostly  called  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  which  was  written  at 
the  time  of  these  events  or  shortly  afterward.  Those  who  settled 
in  the  Northwest  of  England,  from  Cheshire  to  Dumfries,  and  in 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  the  Islands,  were  mostly  Norwegians.  Dut 
in  those  days  all  Scandinavians  spoke  nearly  the  same  language, 
so  that  their  intluence  on  English  was  about  the  same  in  the  Nor- 
wegian as  in  the  Danish  settlements. 

The  last  foreign  conquest  of  England  was  that  by  the  Nor- 
mans under  Duke  "William.  The  Normans  were  descendants  of 
the  Danish  and  Norwegian  adventurers  who  two  centuries  en  flier 
had  begun  to  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  but  especially  from 
the  beginjiing  of  the  tenth  century,  when  Normandy  was  fonn.-illy 
ceded  to  them  by  the  king  of  France  (912).  They  had  intermar- 
ried with  the  Fnaieh  and  formed  that  mixed  i-ace  which  played  so 
conspicuous  a  i)art  in  the  history  of  Western  Europe  and  m 
th.^  Crusades  of  tlie  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
The  strong  government  they  established  in  England  put  an  end 
foivver  to  the  hx-al  interests  and  dissentions  Vvhieli  hillu'rlo 
divided  that  country.    Spreading  all  over  England  and  pnrtly 
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over  Wales,  Ireland  and  Lowland  Scotland,  they  eontribnted  the 
last  element  in  the  formation  of  the  English  people.  On  the 
language  and  literature  their  influence  was  greater  than  all  pre- 
vious influences. 

To  sum  up,  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Angles,  Saxons 
and  Jutes  (449-618)  and  of  the  England  that  these  founded  by 
the  Danes  (866-1042)  and  later  by  the  Xormans  (1066),  Avho  were 
already  a  people  of  mixed  Teutonic  and  Celtic  blood,  brought 
the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  races  together  in  that  country,  and  the 
result  of  this  race  contact  was  the  English  people  of  today,  who 
are  a  Teutonic  people  with  a  Celtic  admixture.  In  the  counties 
bordering  upon  AVales  and  in  the  southwestern  and  northwestern 
counties  the  "Welsh  blood  is  doubtless  considerable,  and  in  Corn- 
wall the  people  are  almost  purely  Celtic  :  but  in  the  southern 
and  eastern  parts  the  English,  are  almost  purely  Teutonic,  Saxon 
south  of  the  Thames  and  in  Essex  and  ^Middlesex,  Anglo-Danish 
from  Essex  to  Edinburgh,  especially  as  far  north  as  the  Tees, 
and  Anglo-Aonvegio-CeTtic  in  the  Xortlnvest.  Anglo-Saxon  is 
not  a  very  accurate  term  to  apply  to  the  race  noAv.  Anglo-Danish 
would  be  better;  for  the  flrst  part  of  the  compound  would  com- 
prise all  the  English  tribes  that  flrst  coufjuered  Britain,  as  they 
themselves  used  the  word  English  in  that  comprehensive  way 
and  not  the  word  Saxon,  though  this  came  to  be  the  collective 
term  used  by  their  Celtic  enemies:  and  the  second  part  of  the 
compound  might  be  understood  to  include  the  Norwegian  ele- 
ment, according  to  the  common  usage  of  those  times.  Still  better 
would  be  Teuto-Celtic  or  Teuto-British. 

Of  Ireland  and  Scotland  I  have  already  spoken  incidentally. 
The  Irish  have  a  Teutonic  element  in  their  blood  dating  back  to 
the  ninth  century,  when  many  parts  of  the  island  were  occupied 
by  Norwegians,  and  to  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  later, 
when  many  Normans  and  English  settled  in  the  country.  In 
Scotland  likewise  the  people  are  a  mixture  of  Teutons  and  Celts, 
the  Celtic  element  being  sti'onger  than  in  Endand.  bnt  not  so 
strong  as  in  Ireljind.  except  perha]os  in  the  Highlands.  To  begin 
with,  ^ve  have  here  the  Picts  of  Bioman  times;  then  the  Scots,  or 
^Filesians.  who  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  century  crossed  into 
Caledonia  from  northern  Ilibernia.  settled  on  the  islands  and  in 
the  west,  north  of  the  Clyde,  and  event nally  becam(^  one  peo{)le 
with  the  Pir-ts  f844)  and  in  the  eleventh  century  imposed  their 
name.  Scotia,  upon  the  country;  next  the  Anirlcs  and  Danes,  wlu) 
settled  in  the  south,  and  the  Norwegians,  who  settled  especially 
in  the  north,  west  and  southwest  and  on  the  Hebrides.   Tlic  High- 
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landers,  then,  are  Celts,  with  a  Seandinavian  strain  in  their  blood; 
the  Lowlanders  Teutons  (Anirles,  Danes,  Norwegians),  with  a 
Celtic  admixture,  the  Celtic  perhaps  predominating'  in  the  soutli- 
west.  The  people  of  the  Hebrides  are  largely,  and  those  of  the 
Orkneys  and  the  Shetlands  almost  wholly,  of  Xorse  stock.  In 
the  AYelsh  there  is  a  slight  Norse,  English  and  Norman  admix- 
ture, the  Norwegians  having  settled  especially  in  Pembrokeshire. 
In  the  Manx  the  Norse  blood  is  considerable.  The  Norwegians 
had  occupation  of  that  island  about  four  hundred  years,  it  having 
been  conquered  by  Harold  Fairhair  in  the  ninth  century  and 
ceded  by  King  IMagnus  of  Norway  to  King  Constantine  the  Third 
of  Scotland  in  1266.  The  English,  i^eople,  then,  those  of  England 
proper  and  of  Lower  Scotland,  are,  to  repeat  once  more,  of  Old 
English,  British  and  Scandinavian  blood,  and  perhaps  in  that 
ratio,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  names  Brown,  Jones  and 
Eobinson.*  That  is  to  say,  the  English  are  a  people  of  mixed 
Teutonic  and  Celtic  blood,  the  Teutonic  blood  predominating; 
as  the  AA^elsli,  Irish  and  Gaels  are  of  Celtic  and  Teutonic  1)1  ood, 
the  Celtic  blood  preclominatiug. 

ALBERT  E.  EGGE. 

*Flaven  Edmunds,  "Traces  of  History  in  the  Names  of  Places,"  (London. 
1S72.)  p.  6. 
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SEATTLE  AND  THE  INDIANS  OF  PUGET  SOUND. 


SEALTH 

Chief  of  the  Xisqiiallies, 
A  Finn  Friend  of  the  AYliites, 
For  llim  the  City  of  Seattle 
AVas  Named  by  Its  Founders. 


This  is  the  inscription  proposed  to  be  placed  npon  a  monu- 
ment built  by  the  municipality  of  Seattle,  at  the  corner  of  Denny 
Way  and  Fifth  Avenue.  It  is  objectionable  for  a  number  of 
reasons : 

1.  The  Nisquallies  never  had  a  chief  named  Sealth. 

2.  No  cliief  named  Sealth  was  known  as  the  ''finn  friend 
of  the  AVhites." 

3.  The  City  of  Seattle  was  not  named  by  its  founders  for 
or  after  either  ''Sealth"  or  the  '''Chief  of  the  Nisciuallies. " 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  founders  of  Seattle  named 
their  town  after  Chief  Seattle.  Of  course,  they  gave  it  his  name, 
and  not  Sealth 's,  or  Leschi's,  or  Patkanim's,  or  Kitsap's,  or  that 
of  any  other  chief  contemporary  with  him  they  chose  to  recog- 
nize and  honoi'.  Any  other  supposition  is  discreditable  to  the 
founders— the  Dennys.  Boren,  Bell,  Yesler  and  Mayuard.  It 
would  have  been  quite  as  absurd  to  name  the  town  for  Sealth 
and  call  it  Seattle,  as  it  would  have  been  to  name  the  State  for 
AVashburn  and  call  it  W'asliingtou.  It*  they  had  intended  to  name 
and  call  their  town  for  Sen  1th,  the  city  today  would  have  been 
Sealth  and  not  Seattle. 

There  is  no  published  record,  either  book  or  newspa|)er,  of 
any  Sealth  until  within  about  twenty  years,  and  no  one  has  known 
a  Sealth  during  that  ])eriod  ol'  time.  The  Indian  whose  nnme  was 
taken  for  our  city  lived  as  Seatth?  until  1860,  died  as  Seattle, 
and  was  buried  as  Seattle.  ITis  sons  were  also  calkMl  Seattb\ 
and  all  of  his  descendants  i-epudiate  knowhnlge  of  any  one  known 
as  Sealth. 

It  is  said  that  there  was  an  Indian  whose  baptismal  name  was 
Xoah  Sealth.  This  may  be  true,  and  may  not.  If  true  it  may 
not  have  been  Chi^'f  Seattle.  If  mennt  for  Clii(>['  Seal  tic  it  un- 
doubtedly was  a  blundc?-  on  tin-  part  of  the  officiating  priest. 
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Seattle  did  not  talk  English  or  Chinook,  and  the  priests  in  those 
days  were  men  who  spoke  French  fluently,  but  English  quite  im- 
perfectly. Their  records  were  often,  if  not  always,  kept  in 
French.  Intelligent  communication  between  them  and  Indians 
like  Seattle  was  very  difficult,  and  frequently  impossible.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  he  asked  the  priest  to 
name  him  Xoah.  As  far  as  known  to  tlie  writer  there  is  no 
record  of  such  baptism  and  such  naming,  though  repeated  and 
diligent  efforts  have  been  made,  at  many  places,  to  learn  of  it. 

The  priests  of  the  earliest  days  on  Puget  Sound  were  Demers, 
who  conducted  the  first  religious  service  in  Seattle,  and  who  was 
the  first  Bishop  at  Victoria,  getting  the  latter  appointment  in 
184.7;  Blanchet,  the  Vicar-General  and  first  Archbishop  of  Ore- 
gon; Bolduc,  who  was  here  as  early  as  1840;  Kicard,  Jayol, 
d'Herbonnez,  Chirouse,  Rossi,  Vari,  and  perhaps  otliers  whose 
names  are  not  now  at  conmiand,  down  to  Prefontaine  and  Kautan 
yet  among  us.  As  far  as  possible,  their  records  have  been  looked 
np,  arid  in  thf^m  Indians  have  been  found  mentioned  who  are  said 
to  have  been  named  Saitala,  Sohtala,  Siatlah,  Siatla,  Siatle,  Sala- 
talh  and  Seat'tlh,  whose  wife  was  said  to  be  Hewyik.  These  may 
all  have  been  connected  with  tlie  Seattle  family,  and  they  may  not 
have  been.  The  records  do  not  show.  D'herbonnez  baptised  in 
"Siatlah,"  Henri,  son  of  Siatlah  and  Hilo.  In  the  list  of  contribu- 
tors for  a  church  at  Puyallup,  Chief  Salatalh  appears  on  the  record 
as  giving  one-fourth  of  the  whole  cost,  and  Oiahl,  his  wife,  as  also 
giving  one-fourth.  AVhether  this  ''Chief  Salatalh"  was  our  Chief 
Seattle,  it  is  impossible  now  to  tell.  It  is  well  known  that  there 
was  a  Seattle  family  among  tlie  Puyallups.  A  dozen  years  ago  a 
young  Seattle,  from  Puyallup,  took  prominent  part  in  a  Fourth  of 
July  celebration  in  the  City  of  Seattle.  Admitting  for  a  monient 
that  the  Indians  named  were  all  of  the  Seattle  family,  it  is  ])lain 
that  the  priests  had  no  fixed  form  of  spelling  for  the  name.  Each 
one  in  the  written  record  approached  the  sound  as  nearly  as  he 
could,  and  he  did  so  without  reference  to  the  cfiorts  of  the  olhci- 
priests  or  to  the  understanding  of  the  American  settlers,  as  IIk'v, 
in  some  cases,  continued  to  use  their  own  forms  of  spelling  after 
the  name  Seattle  was  given  to  tlie  town  on  Elliott  Bay. 

The  record  of  Xoah  Scalth  mi\\  have  been  biirncfl  oi-  lost,  if 
it  ever  exi.sted.  Tliere  seems  to  have  been  no  repetition  of  the 
name,  and  as  far  as  reported  no  other  Scalth  <'vei*  lived  in  this 
country.  Putting  the  name  upon  the  toml)st()iir;  of  Chief  Seatih' 
Avas  an  unfortu'nate  error,  repetition  of  which,  upon  the  profxised 
monument,  woidd  be  historically  distressing. 
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It  is  evident  that  there  really  never  was  a  Puget  Sound  In- 
dian named  Sealth.  The  sooner  the  idea  is  dismissed  from  the 
public  mind,  and  forgotten,  the  better. 

This  proposed  monument  has  called  out  two  other  questions: 

1.  Who  was  Seattle? 

2.  "Who  were  the  Xisquallies? 

There  is  no  real  doubt  that  Seattle  was  a  Suquamish  or  Su- 
quampsh  Indian.  According  to  George  Gibbs,  his  mother  was  a 
Duwamish  woman,  through  whom  he  obtained  his  chieftainship 
in  the  Duwamish  tribe.  Mr.  A.  A.  Denny  corroborates  what  ]\Ir. 
Gibbs  says,  and  the  statement  was  iindou])tedly  correct.  Seattle, 
however,  did  not  live  with  or  among  the  Duwamishes.  His  home 
was  among  the  Suquamishes,  near  Port  Madison.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  proximity,  their  common  interests,  and  his  being  chief 
of  both  tribes,  the  Suquamish  nnd  Duwamish  Indians  were  some- 
what antagonistic  and  at  times  rather  luifriendly. 

In  the  war  of  1855-56,  the  Duwamish  Indians  were  either 
neutral  or  hostile  to  the  whites ;  the  Suquajnish  Indians  Avere  either 
neutral  or  friendly.  It  was  proposed  to  remove  the  Dawamishes 
from  the  influences  of  other  hostile  Indians,  by  placing  them  upon 
the  reservation  with  the  Suquamishes,  and  there  feeding  and  car- 
ing for  them.  Such  was  their  dislike  for  the  Suqunmishes,  how- 
ever, that  they  would  not  go,  and  the  combined  persuasions  of  the 
white  towjispeople.  the  United  States  and  Territorial  ofhcials,  the 
military  and  naval  forces  and  Chief  Seattle  himself,  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  move  them.  Some  were  finally  induced  to  go  over  to 
Bainbridge  Island,  eight  miles  from  the  Suquamish  home,  and 
some  were  quartered  in  the  town;  Henry  D.  Yesler  giving  a  lot 
of  rough  and  refuse  lumber  for  the  building  of  houses  in  which 
they  might  comfortably  dwell  during  the  winter. 

In  his  report  of  August  1st.  1857,  G.  A.  Paige,  agent  for  these 
two  tribes,  entered  quite  fully  into  the  unpleasant  relations  exist- 
ing between  thejii.  lie  said  that  their  feelings  were  "most  un- 
amicable''  and  "deci)  rooted,"  and  auain  that  they  regarded  each 
other  with  ''feelings  of  hatred."  He  was  compelled  to  establish 
a  new  home  for  the  Duwamishes  near  the  month  of  the  Duwamish 
Piver,  placing  James  H.  Goudy  in  charge  of  it.  July  1st,  1858. 
Agent  Paige  I'cported  again,  he  then  saying:  '*I  liave  to  I'citerate 
the  suggestion  made  in  my  last  annual  i-c[)ort,  to-wit :  that  the 
Suquamish  and  Duwamish  Indians  be  allowed  sei)arate  reserva- 
tions, as  the  fend  which  has  long  existc(l  between  these  1cih<'s  iti" 
stead  of  becoming  less  is  daily  growing-  greater."  The  Su(|aiiiii- 
ish  Indians  were  the  more  numerous,  441  of  them  in  1857,  against 
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378  Duwamish  Indians.  Under  the  circumstances,  Seattle  was 
more  closely  connected  with  the  Suquamishes  than  with  the  Du- 
wamishes;  he  chose  to  be  so;  and  liis  chieftainsliip  anion-  them 
was  more  of  a  reality  than  that  among  the  Duwamishes.  Tt  is, 
therefore,  more  nearly  correct  to  speak  of  him  as  a  Suqnamish 
and  as  Chief  of  the  Saquamislies.  than  as  a  Duwamisli  and  Chief 
of  the  Duwamislies,  he  being-  so  regarded  by  Gibbs,  Denny,  Shaw. 
Simmons,  :\Iaynard,  Stevens,  Paige,  and  others  connected  and  ac- 
quainted Willi  our  Indian  atfairs  half  a  century  ago.  It  would  be 
entirely  proper  to  speak  of  Seattle  as  chief  of  the  Suquamisli, 
Duwamish  and  allied  tribes,  upon  the  monument  referred  to.  but 
it  would  be  far  from  right  to  refer  to  him  there  as  chief  only  of 
the  Duwamislies — the  lesser  tribe,  and  one  with  which  he  had 
least  connection  and  iufluence. 

It  has  been  stated  in  one  of  the  papers  recently  that  Wm.  11. 
Dall,  a  well  kiiown  Pacific  Coast  authority  or  ethnological  sub- 
jects, had  said,  in  a  report  prepared  by  him  in  1876.  that  ''Seattle 
was  chief  uf  liie  Indians  of  the  Nisqually  nation."  This  was  a 
mistake.  Dall  at  that  time  contributed  a  valuable  paper  concern- 
ing the  Indians  of  Alaska,  but  said  not  a  word  of  Seattle,  the  Xis- 
Cjuallies  or  other  Indians  hereabout. 

The  oul\^  authority  for  the  use  of  the  name  Xisqually  upon 
this  monument,  or  in  connection  Avith  the  middle  and  lower  Sound 
Indians,  is  obtained  from  (Jeorge  Gibbs,  who  in  1855-56  wrote  a 
paper  upon  the  Indians  of  the  Columbia  Eiver  region,  the  Che- 
lialis,  Puget  Sound  and  the  west  coast  of  AVashington.  I\rr.  Gif)bs 
was  C[uite  learned,  as  may  be  inferred  when  it  is  stated  that  he 
■came  to  Washington  commissioned  by  Governor  I.  I.  Stevens  as 
geologist  and  ethnologist  in  connection  with  the  Northern  Pacific 
•surveys  under  Captain  Geo.  B.  ]\IcClellan.  in  1853  ;  that  in  addi- 
tion he  was  a  doctoi'  of  medicine,  an  attoi'uey  at  law,  a  ready  clerk 
and  author  of  good  reput(\  l>esides  all  these  things.  Gibbs  took  a 
land  claim  in  Pierce  County,  and  i)retended  to  be  a  fannei-.  lie 
discovered  what  many  men  bcfoi-(^  him  had  discovered,  and  what 
a  million  ])eo])le  have  since  discovered,  that  the  Puget  Sound  In- 
dians were  practically  one  ])eople,  one  family.  M'ith  one  line  of 
ancestors,  and  with  much  in  coniUKUi  in  the  way  of  habits,  lan- 
gimges  aiul  general  characl ei'istics. 

Mr.  Gibbs'  home  was  on  what  was  called  the  Xis<pi;illy  |)hiin. 
and  he  was  near  the  Xiscpially  Indians— in  fact  in  their  vci-y  midst. 
It  became  convenient  to  him.  when  he  wanted  to  spe;ik  of  this 
great  Indian  family,  to  have  a  name  thai  he  could  apj>ly  lo  all 
in  common,  and  he  chose  for  this  purpose  that  of  the  Indians  he 
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was  nearest  and  knew  best.  If  he  had  been  located  thirty  miles 
further  north,  he  probably  would  have  called  tliese  IndiaTis  the 
Suquamish  Nation,  or  maybe  the  Duwamish,  and  that  this  would 
have  been  more  fitting-  than  the  Xisqually  is  undoubted,  as  the 
center  of  his  so-called  nation  was  where  the  City  of  Seattle  now 
stands,  and  the  center  of  population  was  likewise  here. 

Mr.  Gibbs,  or  Dr.  Gibbs,  makes  it  plain  that  the  connection 
between  these  Indians  was  quite  insio-nifieant.  The  Hood's  Canal 
Indians  had  a  languag-e  so  different  that  they  could  hardly  make 
themselves  understood  by  the  Indians  elsewhere;  there  was  a  dif- 
ference between  the  Nisqually  and  Snquamish  dialects;  the  Sno- 
homish and  Snoqualmie,  though  adjoining  tribes,  by  no  means 
used  the  same  language  ;  and  a  like  report  was  made  of  the  Lummis 
and  Xooksacks.  There  was  nothing  in  common  in  the  way  of 
government.  Each  band  or  tribe  had  its  own  chief  or  chiefs  and 
managed  its  OAvn  affairs. 

^  The  Snoqualmie  and  Xisqually  Indians  were  in  many  respects 
more  alike  than  any  others,  and  yet  the  Snoqualmies  would  have 
fiercely  scorned  the  appellation  "Xisqually."  Patkanim  and 
Leschi,  the  respective  chiefs,  were  bitter  enemies.  Leschi  and  his 
Xisquallies  led  off  in  the  war  upon  the  whites;  Patkanim  and  the 
Snoqualmies  Avere  the  open  and  enlisted  allies  of  the  white  men. 
AYhen  tlie  treaties  wei'e  prepared  by  Stevens,  Simmons,  Shaw  and 
Gibbs,  which  men,  with  others,  signed  them  as  parties  and  wit- 
nesses, there  was  no  mention  of  any  -Xisqunlly  nation  except 
among  the  Xisqually  tribesmen.  Had  there  been  the  Puyallu]is, 
Squaxons.  Skagits  and  others  .would  h'ave  strongly  demurred,  and 
would  not  knowingly  have  affixed  their  X-mai"ks  to  such  papers. 
The  Ignited  States  Government  chose  to  consider  all  the  tribes  as 
nations,  and  it  made  treaties  with  them  as  formally  as  though 
they  actually  were  great,  distant  and  foreign  peoples. 

Carrying-  out  this  idea.  Gov.  Stevens  and  Di-.  Gil)bs  and  their 
party,  in  183A:-')5,  dealt  with  the  various  aggr(\ii-ai ions  of  Indians 
separately,  consolidating  as  many  as  they  could,  aiul  callitig  upon 
tliose  to  sign  who  dwelt  near  together  and  Averc  closely  allied. 
If  Seattle  had  l)een  chief  of  the  Xisquallies  he  would  liavc  been 
])resent  and  signed  the  ^Fedicine  Creek  treaty  of  Decembei- 
1854.  Having  nothing  to  do  with  thai  nation,  ]\o  was  not  askcMl 
to  partici[)ate  in  the  treaty  making  there. 

At  the  next  place,  however,  the  white  men  de;ilt  witli  tlie 
Sufpiamish-I)nwann"sli  nation  oi*  nations,  and  tliere  Seattle  luid 
proper  place,  he  l)eini!-  the  lifst  Indian  siLine?-  of  the  i'oint  l']lliotl 
Treaty  of  Jannary  ir)tli,  IS:).").    Whether  he  knew  it  or  not.  he 
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was  then  and  there  put  upon  the  treaty  paper  as  chief  of  the  Su- 
quamish  and  Duwamish  tribes,  and  probably  so  placed  by  George 
Gibbs  himself.  Patkanim  represented  his  Indians,  the  Snoqual- 
mies  and  Snohomishes ;  and  Goliah  the  Skagits  and  others.  Leschi 
and  the  Xisquallies  did  not  interfere,  and  it  was  well  for  them 
they  did  not,  as  the  stronger  tribes  of  the  lower  Sound  would  have 
resented  such  action,  blood  Avould  have  flown,  and  the  Xisquallies 
would  have  been  wiped  out.  And  so  it  was  with  the  other  Stevens 
treaties.  The  Governor  knew  no  great  Nisqually  nation,  but  he 
did  know  a  little  Nisqually  nation,  and  a  number  of  other  little 
nations  of  other  names,  the  people  of  which  were  more  numerous 
and  powerful  than  the  Xisquallies  themselves,  and  wlio  were  po- 
litically as  disconnected  and  independent  as  any  otlier  Indian 
tribes  in  AYashington.  Oregon  or  California. 

The  Vancouver  expedition  of  1792,  the  Wilkes  expedition  of 
1841,  the^  Hudson  Company,  the  American  missionaries  and  first 
settlers,  Governor  Stevens,  the  treaty  maker,  the  military,  the 
more  recent  inhabitants  of  the  country,  all,  but  George  Gibbs, 
failed  to  find  the  Xisqually  nation  that  he  found,  covering  as  he 
declared  the  country  from  the  Chehalis  to  the  Strait  of  Fuca  and 
Bellingham  Bay.  But  Gibbs'  position  was  not  a  positive  one,  or  a 
contention;  it  was  more  of  a  suggestion,  thrown  out,  perhaps,  for 
popular  acceptance,  but  which  encountered  disfavor  and  rejection 
instead.  With  all  due  respect  to  him,  his  learning  and  research, 
it  may  be  said  his  spellings  of  Indian  names  have  ])een  received 
Avith  similar  disfavor.  Many  of  them  are  beyond  present  day 
recognition.  Xot  one  in  ten  has  been  preserved  as  he  wrote  it. 
He  was  not  in  all  respects  such  an  authority  as  attempt  has  been 
made  to  have  him  appear  in  the  matter  now  before  us — at  any 
rate,  not  a  popular  and  generally  accepted  authority.  But  for 
this  matter  of  the  monument,  his  Xisqually  nation,  maybe,  would 
never  again  have  been  heard  from.  Hereafter,  it  will  be  well  to 
let  it,  with  Sealth.  rest  in  peace. 

xVn  inscription  for  the  monument  that  Avould  be  a{)[)ropi"iate 
and  truthful  AV(nild  be  this: 

SEATTLE. 
1786-1 860. 

Chief  of  the  Suquamish.  Duwamish  and  Lesser  Tribes  of 
Puget  Sound  Indians. 
Friend  Alike  of  the  lied  :\ran  and  of  the  AVhitc. 
For  Him  the  City  of  Seattle 
AVas  Xamed  by  its  Foun(h'rs. 


— TI10:\L\S  W.  PKOSCIL 


STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS:    A  STUDY  OF  THE  ATTEMPT  TO 
SETTLE  THE  QUESTION  OF  SLAVERY  IN  THE  TERRI- 
TORIES BY  THE  APPLICATION  OF  POPULAR 
SOVEREIGNTY— 1850-1860. 

[Continued  from  Last  Quarterly.] 
Popular  Sovereignty  in  Kansas. 

The  introduction  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  produced  an 
unprecedented  storm."  The  newspapers  followed  the  lead  of  the 
Independent  Democrats  in  exciting  and  guiding  public  opinion. 
The  Northern  AYhig  journals  unanimously  opposed  the  act  and  the 
Democratic  press  was  divided.  Those  papers  loyal  to  the  admin- 
istration favored  the  bill,  the  more  independent  condemning  it. 
Douglas  was  burned  in  effigy  from  Boston  to  Oliio.  Speakers  in 
public  meetings,  and  legislatures,  condemned  the  bill  and  passed 
resolutions  against  it,  but  Douglas  remained  firm  and  the  South 
rapidly  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  bill.'  This  support  on  the 
part  of  the  papers  and  people  of  the  South  was  largely  because 
the  bill  was  so  vigorously  denounced  by  Northern  sections  whicli 
were  looked  upon  as  abolitionist  centers.  Still,  there  were  many 
in  the  South  who  were  not  moved  to  approval  of  the  bill  by  North- 
ern opposition.^ 

In  the  North,  steps  were  innnediately  taken  to  form  a  new 
party  embracing  all  those  opposed  to  the  Kansas-Nel)raska  bill 
and  the  repeal  of  the  ]\Iissouri  Compromise.  In  the  Northwestern 
States  and  in  IMaine  this  new  party  took  tlie  name  l\epn])licau. 
but  in  most  of  the  Eastern  States  tlie  ()})positi()n  was  drawn  into 
the  Whig  and  Know-Notliing  parties,  or  into  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete fusion  of  Whigs.  Free  Soilers  and  Democrats.  The  election 
returns  showed  thnt  the  iiepublicans  or  anti-Nebraska  j)arty  car- 
ried all  the  Nortliwestern  States  except  Illinois.  In  the  Kasl  it 
was  impossible  to  figure  out  exactly  how  tilings  stood  owin*,^  to 
the  many  varieties  of  fnsion,  and  the  sudden  rise  of  the  Know- 
Nothing  party.  Douglas  claimed  that  the  whole  anti-Nebraska 
campaign  had  miscarried,  though  tlie  administi-ation  had  lost  con- 
trol of  nine  States  and  sixty-two  seats  in  the  Ilous(;  of  Ueprcsenta- 

iSfward,  "Lite  of  Sfwarr],"  H.,  p.  -l'-. 
^Kiuules,  I.,  p.  It;;;. 
3l!)id.,  I.,  pp.  4>JS-70. 
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tives.  Speaking  of  the  voters  in  the  Northern  States,  Professor 
Sniitli  says:  ''Except  in  the  Xorthwest,  their  action  was  so  far 
from  being  what  anyone  wonki  have  predicted  that  it  seems  scarce- 
ly credible.  The  diversion  of  the  fierce  anti-Southern  anger  of  the 
Eastern  States  into  the  construction  of  a  party  whose  professed 
principles  were  absolutely  unrelated  to  the  measures  which  caused 
the  upheaval  seemed  utterly  inexplicable  on  rational  grounds. 
The  outcome  remained  to  be  seen."^ 

Meanwhile  a  tremendous  rush  to  Kansas  had  begun.  The  tide 
that  Atchison  and  Henn  had  described  as  liaving  moved  westward 
to  the  borders  of  Missouri  and  Iowa  poured  forth  into  Kansas. 
The  whole  Xorthwest  was  astir.  Large  numbers  of  Gei'mans  went 
west  from  Missouri.  The  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  News  counted 
eleven  wagons  bound  westward  in  a  single  day,  and  the  Cincin- 
nati Commercial  noted  the  passage  of  seven  hundred  Germans." 
More  than  a  month  before  the  bill  Avas  signed  Eli  Thayer  had 
obtained  a  charter  for  the  ]\rassachusetts  Emigrant  Aid  Society, 
which  was  laier  reincorporated  as  the  New  England  Enugrant 
Aid  Society,  the  object  being  to  settle  Kansas  with  free  State  set- 
tlers.^ In  August,  the  town  of  Lawrence  was  established  by  the 
Emigrant  Aid  Society,  which  before  winter  set  in  had  sent  out 
five  hundred  settlers. 

This  organized  emigration  with  a  political  purpose  was  an 
"unexpected  factor  in  the  situation.  ^Missouri  and  the  Soutli  re- 
sented it,  and  when  an  election  was  called  for  November  20  to 
elect  a  territorial  delegate  to  Congress  the  storm  broke.  Organ- 
ized bands  from  ^Missouri  crossed  the  line  into  Kansas  on  or  be- 
fore election  day  and  cast  their  votes.  xV  Congressional  Investiuat- 
ing  Committee  found  that  2,258  votes  were  cast  for  Whitfield,  and 
that  1,729  votes  were  illegal.  Supposing  all  the  illegal  votes  to 
have  been  cast  for  Whitfield,  the  pro-slavery  candidate,  th.-ir  sub- 
traction from  his  total  vote  still  left  him  a  plurality  of  more  than 
200  over  his  nearest  competitor;  and  he  was  admitted  without 
question  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Eepi-esentatives.*  In  January 
and  February,  1855.  a  census  was  taken  which  showed  the  pr(>s- 
ence  in  Kansas  of  8,601  people,  of  whom  2,905  were  voters.  Gov- 
ernor Reeder  ordered  the  election  of  a  territorial  Legislature  for 
:\rarch  :^0,  and  once  more  "an  unkempt,  snn-dried,  blatant.  j)ie- 
ture.sque  mob"  equii)ped  witli  guns,  revolvers,  bowie  knives  and 
whiskey  crossed  from  ^Missouri  to  take  i)art.    .\  total  of  votes 

iStnitli.  "Parti<-s  and  Slnvory."  \\  1-0  .-iri.]  r'h;ti.,  V  F 1 1 
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were  cast  of  which  the  Howard  coiniiiittee  found  4,908  to  be  illejial 
leaving  1,410  legal  votes.  The  free  State  vote,  legal  and  illegal, 
if  any  were  illegal  reached  but  791.^ 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  here  to  go  into  a  detailed  examin- 
ation of  these  returns.  A  superficial  examination  is  enough  to 
convince  one  that  the  early  liistory  of  Kansas  is  worthy  of  furtlier 
study  than  it  has  yet  received.  Few  historians  of  the  period 
seem  to  have  gone  farther  than  to  accept  the  majority  report  of 
the  committee.  The  minority  member.  'Mv.  Oliver,  points  out 
glaring  inaccuracies  in  the  majority  report  that  seem  not  to  have 
been  considered.  In  the  first  ])lace  both  reports  were  expected 
to  and  did  have  an  eti'ect  upon  the  political  campaign  then  pend- 
ing. Again,  the  majority  determined  the  number  of  illegal  votes 
b}"  comparing  the  census  returns  with  the  poll  books  by  districts." 
How  many  voters  Avere  recorded  by  the  census  in  one  district 
and  had  moved  to  another  before  election  and  Avere  therefor 
counted  as  illegal  voters,  we  may  never  know.  In  a  territory 
in  which  conditions  were  as  extn-mely  unsettled  as  they  were  in 
Kansas  then,  the  number  might  easily  be  large.  Still  further,  it 
is  probable  that  many  settlers  coming  to  Kansas  late  in  the  fall 
or  durii]g  the  winter  may  have  been  required  through  lack  of 
shelter,  provisions  and  the  comforts  of  life  to  return  to  the 
settled  districts  of  Missouri  for  the  winter.  Such  persons  re- 
turning after  the  census  had  been  taken  would  be  classed  as  illegal 
voters.  The  absence  of  definite  information  on  these  points  makes 
the  acceptance  of  either  report  hazardous  in  the  extreme. 

The  invasion  of  the  ^lissourians  roused  the  North  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  excitement  :  and  arms  were  called  for.  The  directors 
and  officers  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  busied  themselves  to 
raise  Sharps  rifles,  and  the  Civil  AYar  began  with  Kansas  as  the 
outpost,^  The  Fi-ee  State  party  repudiated  the  tcrritoi'ial  Legis- 
lature, and  in  a  constitutional  convention  which  met  at  Topeka, 
October  23,  1855,  drew  up  a  constitution  prohibting  slavery  and 
asked  admission  as  a  State.  The  contest  was  opened  in  Congi-ess  by 
a  report  presented  by  Douglas  from  the  Committee  on  Territories. 
The  report  said  the  committee  had  not  been  a])le  to  obtain  definite 
and  satisfactory  information  ifi  reuard  to  the  alleged  irrciiulai'- 
itics  in  conducting  the  election,  the  number  of  illcujil  votrs.  etc.. 
but  from  what  they  had  received  they  reported  in  favoi-  of  a  bill 
authori/ine  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  to  juovide  foi-  an 
election  of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention  as  soon  as  tiie 

^"Howard   T'.»i».>rr."  pp.  '■>. 
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Territory  had  the  requisite  popuhitioii;  and  also  reported  in  favor 
of  an  appropriation  for  executing-  the  laws  and  maintaining  public 
order  in  tlie  Territory/ 

This  plan  would  leave  the  Territorial  Legislature  as  it  was. 
Douglas  condemned  the  "unnatural  and  false  system  of  emigra- 
tion" carried  on  with  the  view  to  controlling-  elections,  and 
charged  the  Kansas  trouble  to  the  actions  of  the  Emigrant  Aid 
Society.  Collamer,  the  minority  member,  saw  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  in  slavery,  popular  sovereignty,  and  the  .^Missouri  Inva- 
sions, lie  therefore  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
law,  or  a  plan  of  action  which  Avould  render  the  acts  of  the  Kan- 
sas Legislature  "utterly  inoperative  and  void,  and  direct  a  re- 
organization, providing  a  proper  safeguard  for  legal  voting  and 
against  foreign  force,"  or  the  admission  of  Kansas  under  its 
free  state  constitution."  Douglas  advocated  his  bills  in  a  power- 
ful speech.  He  attacked  Reeder  mercilessly,  declaring  that  he 
had  recognized  the  Territorial  Legislature  as  a  legal  body  till  he 
quarreled  wHh  it  and  Avas  removed  by  the  President;  he  charged 
and  attempted  to  prove  by  quotations  from  utterances  of  the  more 
hot  headed  leaders  of  the  free  state  movement  that  their  move- 
ment was  "a  case  of  open  and  undisguised  rebellion  :"  he  insisted 
that  the  Missouri  invasion  was  an  imitation  of  the  Emigrant  Aid 
movement,  based  on  self-defense.  But  he  held  fast  to  the  doc- 
trine of  popular  sovereignty,  and  reitei-ated  the  argument  of  his 
report  that  "justice,  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  the  whole 
theory  of  our  representative  system,  imperatively  demand  that  the 
voice  of  the  people  shall  be  fairly  expi-essed  and  their  will  em- 
bodied in  the  fundamental  law,  without  fraud  or  violence,  or  in- 
timidation, or  any  other  improper  or  unlawful  influence,  and  sub- 
ject to  no  other  restrictions  than  those  imposed  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Tnited  States."'  He  refusod  to  suppoil  the  admis- 
sion of  Kansas  under  the  Topeka  constitution  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  the  constitution  of  a  political  party — a  faction — and  not 
the  act  and  will  of  the  people.  Tie  supiM)rted  the  Toombs'  bill 
which  provided  for  a  fair  vote,  but  the  bil]  was  not  considered 
in  the  House,  because  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  Ixepiiblican 
party  to  keep  the  Kansas  question  open  during  the  presidential 
campaign.* 

The  election  over,  "Kansas,  under  ("It^'iry's  rule,  ceas(Hl  to 
bleed;"  and  the  country  quieted  down  to  await  develo|)ments.' 

iS<^nate  Com.  Reports.  34  Cong.,  T  S.'S.^..  p.  12.  (l{<-port  of  Marc  h  12,  ISaO.) 
2Tbi<l..  Roport  No.  ,3  1.  ,  ^     ^         r.,  . 
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Buchanan's  administration  opened  under  favorable  conditions  in 
spite  of  the  Dred  Scott  Decision,  and  the  Republican  party  in  the 
local  elections  lost  ground  nearly  everywhere.  Had  Buchanan 
selected  an  impartial  course,  he  might  have  ended  "the  whole 
territorial  controversy"  and  have  left  ''the  Republicans  with  no 
grievance  and  no  excuse  for  existence.'"  In  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress he  definitely  promised  to  leave  the  whole  slavery  question 
to  the  resident  settlers  of  Kansas,  and  Governor  Walker  stopped 
at  Chicago  on  his  way  to  Kansas  to  inform  Douglas  that  the 
President  was  fully  committed  to  this  policy."  Before  Governor 
Walker  arrived  in  Kansas,  however,  the  pro-slavery  party,  aided 
in  part  by  the  refusal  of  the  free-state  men  to  take  any  part  in 
the  elections,  had  elected  a  constitutional  convention  which  drew 
up  the  famous  Lecompton  Constitution  which  declared:  ''The 
right'  of  property  is  before  and  higher  than  any  constitutional 
sanction,  and  the  right  of  the  owner  of  a  slave  to  such  slave 
and  its  increase  is  the  same  and  as  inviolable  as  the  right  of  the 
owner  of  a:.y  p:-operty  whatever."  This  constitution  with  a 
special  article  on  slavery  w^as  to  be  submitted  in  such  a  way 
that  the  voter  could  only  vote  "for  the  constitution  with  slavery," 
or  "for  the  constitution  Avithout  slavery. ""^  Here  was  Bu- 
chanan's chance  to  redeem  his  promises,  but  he  wilted  in  face  of 
the  opposition  of  Cobb,  Thompson,  Davis,  and  other  Southerners, 
and  turned  all  the  power  of  the  administration  to  the  support 
of  the  Lecompton  Constitution." 

Douglas  bolted  and  arraigned  the  Lecompton  Constitution 
and  the  method  that  produced  it  in  the  severest  terms ;  his 
speeches  against  Lecompton  are  among  the  best  he  ever  made. 
"Sir,,"  said  he,  "call  it  faction:  call  it  what  you  please:  I  in- 
tend to  stand  by  the  Nebraska  bill,  by  the  Cincinnati  platform, 
by  the  organization  and  the  principles  of  my  party;  and  I  defy 
opposition  from  whatever  quarter  it  comes.  *  *  are 
told  we  must  force  the  Lecompton  Constitution  down  the  throats 
of  the  people  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  for  the  sake  of  localizing 
the  qnarrel.  *  *  *  The  moment  you  imi)ose  a  constitution 
on  that  people  against  their  i-emonsti-ance  and  protest  you  have 
nationalized  this  ditficuHy,  and  pledged  yourself  to  maintain  that 
g-overnment  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  with  all  the  powvv^ 
at  your  conunand ;  yon  have  legalized  civil  war  instead  of  loeal- 
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izing  the  Kansas  quarrel.  *  *  *  Qod  forbid  that  .1  shoiiUl 
ever  surrender  my  rig-ht  to  differ  from  a  President  of  the  United 
States  of  my  own  clioiee.  I  have  not  beeome  the  mere  servih.' 
tool  of  any  President,  so  that  I  am  bound  to  take  every  reeom- 
mendation  he  makes,  without  examining  and  ascertaining  whether 
it  meets  with  the  approval  of  my  judgjnent  or  not.  *  *  *  ij- 
is  intimated,  not  charged,  that  tliere  is  something  fearful,  some- 
thing terrible,  in  this  thing  of  a  man  daring  to  be  true  and  faith- 
ful to  his  principles,  when  other  men  do  not  desire  that  he  should 
be."^  Referring  later  in  the  debate  to  the  desperate  attempt  of 
the  administration  to  crush  him  by  removing  his  supporters  from 
the  federal  offices,  he  said:  *'I  prefer  private  life,  preserving  my 
own  self  respect  and  manhood,  to  abject  aiid  servile  submission  to 
executive  will.  *  ^  Official  position  has  no  charm  for  me 
when  deprived  of  that  freedom  of  thought  and  action  wliich  be- 
comes a  gentleman  and  a  Senator.  *  *  AVhat  depotism  on 
earth  would  be  equal  to  this,  if  you  establish  the  doctrine  that 
the  executive  has  a  right  to  command  the  votes,  the  conscience, 
the  judgments  of  the  Senators,  and  of  the  Eepresenta fives,  in- 
stead of  their  constituents?"  In  old  England  "where  they  have 
a  Queen  by  Divine  right  and  lords  by  the  (jrace  of  Giod"  no  sucli 
despotism  was  practiced  or  would  be  tolerated.  "I  intend  to  per- 
form my  duty  in  accordance  Avith  my  own  convictions,  neither 
the  frowns  of  power  nor  the  influence  of  patronage  will  change 
my  actions,  or  drive  me  from  my  princii)les.  I  stand  tii-ndy.  im- 
movably upon  tliese  great  principles  of  self-government  and  St;ite 
sovereignty  upon  which  the  cam})aign  was  fought  and  won."' 

Horace  Greely  wrote  of  the  struggle:  "^Ir.  Douglas  never  ex- 
erted himself  so  powerfully,  and  never  exhil)ited  more  of  that  vig- 
orous grasp  and  close  treatment  of  his  subject  which  characterize 
all  of  his  efforts,  nor  ever  displayed  more  resources,  both  in  as- 
sault and  defense.  Xhiu\  on  the  various  occasions  in  which  the  dis- 
cussions brought  him  to  his  feet."' 

The  Lecompton  nu^asure  easily  passed  the  Senate,  foi-  ])(Miglns 
was  supported  by  only  three  Deinocrnts.  two  Southei'ii  Americans 
and  the  Pepublicans.  making  a  total  of  but  twenty-five.  ]u  the 
House  an  amendment  wjis  cai-ried  I'c-submit  ting  the  cousl  it  ut  ion 
to  the  i)eople.'  A  confei-ence  committee  brought  fot'ward  the 
English  bill  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  compromise  by  whieh 
re-submission  was  granted,  but  f»n  the  coudition  that  if  K;insas 
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rejected  the  Leeonipton  Constitution  its  admission  Avas  to  be  post- 
poned till  it  had  gained  population  en(nig-h  to  entitle  it  to  one 
representative.'  Douglas  looked  upon  thu  land  grant  as  a  direct 
bribe  to  induce  Kansas  to  accept  a  constitution  it  did  not  want. 
ITe  objected  to  the  requirement  in  regard  to  population,  lie  be- 
lieved it  wise  to  keep  all  territories  out  till  they  had  the  popula- 
tion i-equisite  for  a  representative  in  Congress,  ))ut  if  concessions 
were  to  be  made  to  Kansas  as  a  slave  State,  they  should  be  the 
same  for  Kansas  as  a  free  State.  lie  did  not  believe  the  people 
of  Kansas  could  be  fooled  so  easily,  and  retorted  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  South  would  be  very  differi-nt  if  the  land  bribe  had 
been  offered  Kansas  to  make  it  a  free  State.  AVhcn  asked  to  make 
some  concession  on  his  side  because  the  other  side  had  done  so 
much,  he  replied:  '"'No  matter  how  many  and  how  great  their 
concessions  are,  if  they  have  not  conceded  the  principle  for  Avhich 
I  contend,  I  cannot  take  Avhat  they  propose.'  His  opposition  to 
the  English  bill  continued  to  the  end.  but  it  was  passed,  and  over- 
v\-he]ming]y  dcrL'<iU'd  hy  the  people  of  Kansas  at  the  ])olls.'' 

When  the  English  bill  was  passed  and  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Kansas  the  administration  had  gone  as  far  as  it  could  go 
toward  making  Kansas  a  slave  state.  It  was  generally  conceded 
at  the  time,  howevei-,  that  the  people  of  Kansas  would  reject  the 
proposition;  and  if  they  did  so,  all  hope  of  nuiking  Kansas  a 
slave  state  was  at  an  end. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1857  it  looked  as  if  the  mission  of 
the  Republican  party  had  ended.'  Sev\-ard  and  his  organ.  The 
Times,  accepted  popidar  sovereignty.'  Greely  despaired  of  elect- 
ing a  President  on  a  straight  I\epul>lican  issue  and  the  Eastern 
Repuldican  leaders  began  to  feel  that  some  combination  with 
Douglas  and  against  the  administration  was  necessary  to  win  in 
I860.'  The  New  York  Herald  ])re(:lirted.  Senator  Douglas  will 
be  the  Black  Kepublican  of  the  Xorthwest  in  less  than  two 
months:"  and  in  California  the  }ie])ul)]icans  and  Douglas  Demo- 
crats combined  to  ])ut  up  a  fusion  ticket.'  h^vcn  the  Chicago 
Press  was  inclined  to  be  lenient  Avith  the  Douglas  Democi'ats.  It 
said  editorially:  "Fpon  the  whole,  llierefore,  we  Ihiids;  it  best 
neither  to  be  too  lavish  in  pi-omiscs  on  tlu^  one  hand,  nor  yet  hold 
up  in  advance,  a  period  of  prr>bation  to  dampen  tlie  ardor  of  pros- 
pective recruits    *    *    *    the  results  of  course  would  be  deter- 
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mined  by  the  establislied  usages  of  the  party— by  the  will  of  the 
majority. ' '  ^ 

The  attitude  of  the  Eastern  Republican  leaders  (Wilson,  Bur- 
lingame,  Colfax,  Bowles,  and  others,)  toward  Douglas  was  well 
expressed  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  when  Greely  wrote:  "It 
seemed  to  us,  therefore,  the  true  policy  of  the  Republican  party 

*  *  *  to  rally  around  him  and  uphold  him  on  his  new  plat- 
form of  practical  resistance  to  the  behests  of  the  slave  power. 

*  *  *  Had  this  been  done,  Mr.  Douglas  could  never  more  have 
been  signally  useful  to  nor  trusted  by  the  slave  power.  His  hopes 
of  future  advancement  must  have  rested  perforce  on  the  growing 
free  labor  sentiinent  of  the  country."' 

Douglas'  term  was  soon  to 'expire  and  the  Legislature  elected 
in  1858  was  to  fill  the  place.  The  Republicans  of  Illinois  were 
not  willing  to  take  Eastern  advice,  and  nominated  Abraham  Lin- 
coln as  the  Rexniblican  candidate  to  succeed  Douglas.  Douglas 
seems  to  have  been  willing  to  welcome  the  Republican  party  iuto 
his  camp,  but  openly  and  persistently  refused  "to  be  drummed 
out  of  the  Democratic  camp  either  as  a  deserter  or  coward. ""^ 
The  Illinois  Republicans  had  given  up  the  idea  of  imiting  with 
the  Douglas  Democrats,  if  indeed  they  ever  seriously  thought  of 
doing  so.  "Once  for  all,"  said  the  Chicago  Press,  "let  the  Tribune 
(N.  Y.)  understand  that  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  so  far  from 
intending  to  return  'Mv.  Douglas  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
intend  to  defeat  him.  and  they  feel  abundantly  competent  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs,  and  that  they  do  not  recognize  the  right 
of  The  Tribune  to  instruct  them  on  the  subject,  nor  do  they  give 
any  heed  to  its  suggestions.  The  Tribune  will  do  well  to  address 
itself  to  a  close  observance  to  the  eleventh  commandment — mind 
its  own  ])usiness."  *  During  the  campaign  The  Tribune  su})])orted 
Lincoln,  though  still  ])elieving  his  nomination  a  mistake.  AVlien 
the  cam]>riign  was  over  it  seemingly  justified  in  |)art  Douglas'  ])osi- 
tion.  "That  ^Iv.  Douglas  *^  *  *  was  impelled  to  take  posi- 
tions in  which  the  Re|)ul)licans  could  not  snppoi't  him  is  viu-y 
clear:  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  would  luive  taken  these 
positions  had  the  Re])ublicans  of  Illinois  stood  at  his  back'  instead 
of  being  desperately  intent  on  his  ov(M'throw,  and  virtually 
leagued  with  the  Buchananites  to  achieve  that  end  *  He 

could  not  afford  to  ali(uiate,  nor  allow  :\Ir.  Buchanan  to  alienate, 
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any  portion  of  the  Democratic  party  from  his  standard,  if  lie  were 
obliged  to  meet  the  entire  Republican  party  marshaled  in  deadly 
array  against  him/ 

The  Lincoln  and  Douglas  Debates. 

The  attempt  to  enish  Douglas  was  not  confined  within  the 
halls  of  Congress.  His  term  as  Senator  was  nearing  its  end.  and 
the  administration  determined  if  possible  to  prevent  his  re-elec- 
•:ion.  The  South  repudiated  him ;  the  Kentucky  state  convention 
expressed  nndiminished  confidence  in  Buchanan :  and  Indiana, 
under  the  leadership  of  his  two  old  friends.  Bright  and  Pettit, 
carried  the  state  convention  to  the  Buchanan  standard." 

In  Illinois  scarcely  a  week  passed  that  did  not  see  newspapers, 
postmasters  and  other  Federal  officers  announce  their  change  from 
Douglas  to  Buchanan.  Those  who  remained  friendly  to  Douglas 
were  removed  and  their  places  given  to  administration  support- 
ers." "There  are  unmistakable  indications."  writes  the  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Press,  '"'of  extensive  rebellion  against  'Mr.  Douglas 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Democracy  of  Illinois  *  *  very  differ- 
ent are  the  circumstances  under  which  ]\Ir.  Douglas  calls  upon 
the  Democracy  of  Illinois  to  sustain  him  now.  He  is  openly  ar- 
rayed against  the  policy  of  the  administration  which  they  helped 
to  place  in  power.  If  they  sustain  him,  they  must  fight  the  ad- 
ministration, which  course  takes  them  directly  out  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  *  *  *  A  very  large  number  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  Democracy  of  the  State  will  doubtless  stand  by  the  ad- 
ministration *  *  *  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  ]\[r. 
Douglas  will  not  be  able  to  carry  the  party  with  him  in  the  State 
*  *  *  not  only  the  old  conservative  masses  *  *  *  but 
even  the  local  leaders  of  the  party  who  have  worked  \n  the  Doug- 
las harness  for  the  last  dozen  years  are  withdrawing  their  alle- 
giance from  the  man,  that  they  may  cling  to  the  party."*  The 
next  day  the  same  paper  said.  "AYe  shall  not  be  surprised  if  more 
than  half  of  the  Democratic  papers  of  the  State  w(U*e  compelled 
by  outside  pressui'e  to  folloAv  the  example  of  the  Peoria  Union 
within  the  next  fortnight."^ 

But  the  masses  of  the  Democrats  were  too  much  attached  to 
Douglas  and  "too  honest  and  the  prominent  lead(u-s  1oo  shi-ewd" 
to  accept  the  Lecompton  swindle.    In  nearly  cvei-y  county  Doug- 
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las  could  eoimt  on  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party.'  The  first  skir- 
mish came  in  the  Chicago  city  election  (March  2),  in  which  the 
Eepnblican  ticket  won  by  a  majority  of  1,100  votes;  and  it  was 
charged  by  the  Douglas  organ  that  this  was  made  possible  ))y 
desertions  in  the  Democratic  wards.'  In  March  the  ''National 
Democrat,"  Douglas'  German  org-an,  in  Chicago,  went  over  to  the 
administration,  and  from  its  presses  was  issued  in  addition  the 
''National  Union, "  a  new  anti-Douglas  daily.  "Let  the  present 
ordeal  be  maintained  for  six  months  longer,  and  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  take  the  census  of  such  officeholders  and  Demo- 
cratic papers  as  stand  out  against  the  administration,"  observed 
the  Press.' 

The  Democratic  state  convention  was  called  to  meet  at 
Springfield,  April  21,  and  as  the  regular  machinery  of  the  party 
w^as  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Douglas  Democrats,  the  admin- 
istration Democrats  issued  separate  calls  by  petition  for  county 
conventions  to  elect  delegates  to  the  state  convention.  That  for 
Cook  County  vras  signed  by  101  prominent  Democrats."  AVhen 
the  delegates  arrived  at  Springfield  the  Douglas  Democrats  were 
found  to  be  in  a  majoi'ity,  so  the  administration  Democrats  de- 
cided not  to  enter  the  regular  convention,  but  to  hold  a  separate 
one." .  The  Douglas  Democratic  convention  contained  520  dele- 
gates— representing  all  but  fifteen  counties  (Shealian.  page  302, 
says  all  but  two  counties),  while  the  administration  Democratic 
convention  contained  representatives  from  only  twenty-eight  conn- 
ties,  and  some  of  these  were  visitors  rather  than  authorized  rep- 
resentatives.® 

The  administration  Democratic  convention  endorsed  the  Cin- 
cinnati platform  and  adjourned  to  meet  again  June  9,  in  order 
''to  give  the  Democracy  time  to  turn  out."""  At  the  adjourned 
meeting-,  -63  delegates,  representing  forty-eight  counties,  met  and 
adopted  a  platform  and  nominated  candidates.  Eighty  counties 
were  formally  or  informally  represented  before  the  convention 
adjourned,  and  some  of  the  participants  were  men  who  ''always 
ranked  among  the  ablest  leaders  of  tin;  parly  in  this  State."  '  The 
Washington  correspondents  renflirmed  the  continued  determina- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  administration  to  continue  "a  war 
to  the  knife  on  the  Douglas  faction  of  the  Democracy,"  and  pre- 
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dictions  were  common  that  the  administration  Democrats  would 
continue  to  gain  strength  as  the  contest  continued.'  These  pre- 
dictions,, however,  did  not  come  true.  ^Yith  the  entrance  of  Doug- 
las into  the  campaign  after  his  return  from  Washington,  and  the 
overwhelming  vote  against  the  English  bill  in  Kansas,  the  admin- 
istration Democratic  party  became  an  unimportant  factor  in  the 
contest,  at  least  as  a  third  party,  though  it  is  impossible  to  know- 
how  many  of  them  cast  Republican  votes. 

The  Douglas  Democratic  platform  reaffirmed  allegiance  to 
the  Cincinnati  platform  of  1856:  reaffirmed  its  faith  in  popular 
sovereignty — the  right  of  the  people  of  a  Territory  by  a  majority 
vote  at  a  fair  election  to  decide  the  cliaraeter  of  their  fundamental 
laws ;  demanded  the  submission  of  the  Lecompton  constitntion  to  a 
fair  vote  of  the  people  of  Kansas:  and  endorsed  Douglas  and  the 
Democratic  members  of  Congress  from  Illinois.' 

The  Republican  state  convention,  which  met  at  Springfield, 
June  16,  1858,  unanimonsly  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  as  the 
senatorial  caiididate  uf  that  party  to  succeed  Douglas,  and  it  was 
then  that  Lincoln  delivered  his  famous  speech,  in  which  he  said: 
*'xV  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  gov- 
ernment cannot  endure  j)ermanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I 
do  not  expect  the  I^nion  to  be  dissolved — I  do  not  expect  the  house 
to  fall — but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become 
all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.'" 

On  the  -ninth  of  July,  Donglas  arrived  in  Chicago  and  was 
accorded  a  rousing  welcome."  He  responded  in  a  speech  answer- 
ing that  of  Lincoln.  He  justified  his  opposition  to  the  English 
bill  becanse  it  discriminated  between  free  and  slave  States  by 
allowing  Kansas  to  come  in  as  a  slave  State  with  a  population  of 
35,000,  "but  if  she  demanded  another  constitution,  more  cousist- 
ent  with  the  sentiments  of  her  people  and  their  feelings,  that  it 
should  not  be  received  into  the  Union  until  it  had  93,420  iriliabit- 
ants.''  This  attempt  to  influence  votes  foi*  slavery  was  unfair.  He 
believed  the  people  would  reject  tlie  bribo,  but  in  any  case  the 
right  of  the  people  to  decide  for  themselves  had  been  secured, 
and  he  thanked  thoso.  Republicans  and  AYhigs,  who  had  fouuht 
with  him  for  this  pi'iuciple.  lie  luid  defended  popular  sovci'- 
eignty  against  a  united  North  in  1854,  and  in  1858  against  a 
United  South  and  still  believed  it  a  sound  docti'ine.  Turning 
then  to  Lincoln's  speech  lie  found  in  it  two  distinct  propositions. 

Thicaf.ro  Prr.-^s  and  Tril)unc.  .Tuly  22.  l.Sr).S. 

3T.i^n?o\'n'aml'^Dou^^  P-  r)2.  (Edited  by  A.  T.  ,Tone.'<.  Rattle  Crook. 
Mich..  ls;t.-.> 
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First,  'My.  Lincoln  ''advocates  boldly  and  clearly  a  war  of  sec- 
tions *  *  *  to  be  continued  relentlessly  until  the  one  or  the 
other  shall  be  subdued,  and  all  the  States  shall  become  free  c>r 
become  slave.''  Second,  Mr.  Lincoln  goes  for  a  Avarfare  upon  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  because  of  their  judicial  de- 
cision in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  On  both  of  these  points  he  was 
opposed  to  Lincoln.  In  answer  lo  the  iirst  he  vindicated  the  riirht 
of  the  people  to  regulate  their  own  domestic  institutions,  and  to 
the  second,  he  declared  that  however  he  might  differ  with  the 
court  it  was  his  duty  as  a  citizen  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  highest 
constitutional  authority.^ 

Lincoln  replied  the  next  night  in  a  much  weaker  effort  than 
his  convention  speech,  and  Douglas  made  answer  at  Bloomington, 
July  16.  Lincoln  rejoined  at  Springfield  next  day,  where  he  de- 
clared, "I  adhere  to  the  Declaration  of  Lidependence.  If  Judge 
Douglas  and  his  friends  are  not  willing  to  stand  by  it,  let  them 
come  up  here  and  amend  it.  Let  them  make  it  read  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  except  negroes.'' ' 

Thinking  Douglas  could  be  answered  better  from  the  same 
platform,  Lincoln  challenged  him  to  a. joint  debate,  and  seven 
meetings  were  arranged — one  in  each  Congressional  district,  ex- 
cept those  containing  Chicago  and  Springfield,  where  both  had 
already  spoken.^  The  joint  debates  attracted  wide  attention 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and  brought  Lincoln  prominently 
forward  as  a  Republican  leader.  Douglas  had  found  no  equal 
in  running  debate  either  in  the  Senate  or  House;  aud  Lincoln 
certainly  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  a  confidence  in 
the  justness  of  his  cause  when  he  challenged  him. 

In  the  first  debate  Douglas  asked  seven  questions  which  he 
called  upon  Lincoln  to  answer.   Tic  wanted  to  know  if  Lincoln  : 

1.  Favored  the  uuconditionnl  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave 

law. 

2.  Was  opposed  to  the  admission  of  any  moi-e  slave  States. 

3.  Was  opposed  to  the  admission  of  a  State  with  a  constitu- 
tion satisfactory  to  its  people. 

4.  Favored  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lundjia. 

5.  Favored  the  x^i'ohibition  of  the  slave  trade  between  the 
States. 

6.  P^avored  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  all  the  Tei-ritories 
of  the  United  States. 

^Ibid.,  pp.  400-1     and  Tiincoln  and  Domains  Dobato.*!,  p.  RO. 
=T^inooln  nnd  Dou^clas  Fx-hatc^.  pp.  ir»;t,  1.S0. 
Hhxa.,  p.  1^.1;  Rhf.des  IT.,  p.  321. 
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7.  Was  opposed  to  the  aequisitiou  of  more  territory  unless 
slavery  was  prohibited  therein." 

Douglas'  object  was  to  identify  Lincoln  with  the  radical  wing 
of  the  Repid)lican  party  in  Illinois;  but  Lincoln  would  not  so 
identify  himself.  Lincoln  declared  that  while  he  did  not  endorse 
all  the  details  of  the  existing  law  he  did  not  favor  the  uncondi- 
tional repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  because  such  a  law  was 
guaranteed  by  the  constitution.  He  would  be  glad  to  know  that 
there  would  never  be  another  slave  State  admitted,  but  that  if 
slavery  be  kept  out  of  the  Territories  until  they  were  ready  to  be 
admitted  he  would  admit  them.  He  did  not  favor  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  except  upon  three  condi- 
tions: First,  abolition  should  be  gradual:  second,  decided  upon 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  District;  third, 
compensation  to  be  made  to  unwilling  owners.  He  had  not  care- 
fully studied  the  question  of  slave  trade  between  the  States  and 
did  not  care  to  state  his  position  on  it.  lie  was  pledged  to  the 
right  and  dut}'  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories. 
And,  finally,  he  was  not  in  favor  of  acquiring 'more  slave  terri- 
tory.' 

Douglas  did  not  consider  Lincoln's  answer  to  the  third  and 
fourth  questions  satisfactory,  but  could  get  no  more  definite  an- 
svv'er  during  the  debates. 

Lincoln  then  retaliated  by  asking  Douglas  four  questions, 
and  later  asked  a  fifth  one : 

1.  "Would  Douglas  favor  the  admission  of  Kansas  before  it 
had  93,000  people? 

2.  Can  the  people  of  a  Territory  lawfully  exclude  slavery 
before  a  State  constitution  is  formed.' 

3.  If  the  Supreme  Court  slu)uld  decich*  that  a  Stat(^  cannot 
exclude  slavery,  would  Douglas  acquiesce  in  the  decision 

4.  Did  he  favor  the  acquisition  of  territory  irresjx'ctive  of 
its  bearing  on  the  slavery  question? 

5.  If  the  slaveholdei's  in  a  territoi'v  ucvded  Congi-essionnl 
protection  would  Doughis  ;is  a  member  of  C<uigi-ess  vote  foi"  this 
legislation 

To  the  first  Douglas  aus\ver(Ml  that  ns  a  genenil  })rinciple 
he  did  not  favoi-  fidmittiug  ;i  Territory  till  it  had  populntlon 
enough  to  entitle  it  to  one  lU-preseut.-it i ve.  but  as  the  English 
bill  made  an  exception  favorable  to  slavery,  he  would  vote  to 
admit  it  as  a  fi-ee  State  willi  the  poj/ulat ion  it  had.    In  jinswer 

'T.incoln  and  Douglas  I>rt.at<s.  p.  lOS. 
-T.inroJri  arxl   Uousrlus   lJ.  l>at<  s,  pp.  :.'(»!-{. 
^Ibid.,   pp.   2^4,  270. 
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to  the  second  question  Douglas  replied  tluit  the  people  could  ex- 
clude slavery  from  a  Territory  by  unfriendly  legislation.  This 
doctrine  became  known  as  the  Freeport. doctrine/ 

A  great  many  biographers  of  Lincoln  have  laid  emphasis  ui)on 
his  cleverness  when  in  Freeport  he  asked  Douglas  the  questioti 
that  resulted  in  his  Freeport  doctrine  of  unfriendly  legislation. 
Nicolay  and  Hay  (II.,  p.  160)  state  that  there  is  a  tradition  that 
Lincoln  submitted  the  questions  to  a  nuiid)er  of  friends.  The 
second  one  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that.  Douglas  would 
answer  it  yes,  by  unfriendly  legislation.  "Then,"  Lincoln  is 
reported  to  have  answered,  '•'Gentlemen,  I  am  killing  larger  game; 
if  Douglas  answers  he  can  never  be  President,  and  the  battle  of 
18G0  is  worth  a  hundred  of  this."  It  is  hard  to  disprove  a  ti-a- 
dition:  but  the  facts  in  this  connection  are  worth  consideration. 

On  June  12.  1857,  Douglas  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Grand  Jury  at  Springtield  in  which  he  said:  ''AYhile  the  right 
(to  hold  slaves  in  the  Territories)  continues  in  full  force  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  constitution,  and  cannot  be  divested  or  alien- 
ated by  an  act  of  Congress,  it  necessarily  remains  a  barren  and 
worthless  right  unless  sustained,  protected  and  enforced  by  ap- 
propriate police  regulation  and  local  legislation  presenting  ade- 
quate remedies  for  its  violation.  These  regulations  and  remedies 
must  n'ecessarily  depend  entirely  upon  the  will  and  wishes  of  the 
people  of  the  territory,  as  they  can  only  be  prescribed  by  the  local 
Legislature."" 

In  Bloomington,  July  16,  ISnS,  Lincoln  being  present  in  the 
audience,  Douglas  devoted  more  time  to  a  discussion  of  this  ([ut-s- 
tion  than  lie  did  at  Freeport,  saying,  "Slavery  will  never  exist 
one  day  or  one  hour  in  any  Territory  against  the  inifriendly  legis- 
lation of  an  unfriendly  peoi)]e."''  Again  at  ."^lu-ingfield  the  Jiext 
day  he  expressed  the  same  idea  in  regard  to  unfriendly  legisla- 
tion, and  Lincoln  criticised  his  designation  of  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  as  a  mere  abstraction  in  his  answer  the  same  dny  at 
Springfield." 

All  this  occin'red  before  the  I^incoln-Douglas  debates  w<'rc 
commenced,  and  any  advantage  Lincoln  could  possibly  gain  w;is 
in  getting  Douglas  to  answer  in  the  joint  debate  because  "of  tin* 
greater  intei-est  incited  by  a  joint  debate."'^ 

In  answer  to  the  third  question,  Douglas  said  that  such  a 

iLincoln  and  Dous;la.s  Dobntos,  p.  213.  ^  . 

=XicoIav-  an.l  H;iv,  II..  pp.  ^3-4,  159;  Shoahan.  Doucrlas.  p.  423. 
sLinroln  atul  Dou.trlas  D-tbato.^;.  pp.  1  ri;i- 1  Mr  Shon  ha n.  r>oiiR;la.'..  p.  423 
^Lincoln  and  r»ouu-!as  Df^bates,  pp.  l.>7.  13C;  I-lmt.  Douglas,  pp.  l;tr,. _<»(.. 
ChicHixn  Pross  and  Tribuno.  July  20,  1^;.S. 
=^Khode.s,  II., 
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decision  was  impossible:  it  would  be  moral  treason  and  no  man 
on  the  bench  Avoiild  stoop  to  it.  Answerin^:  the  fourth  question, 
he  said  he  felt  free  to  annex  territory  and  leave  the  people  to 
decide  whether  the  State  should  be  free  or  slave.  And  filially,  he 
would  not  vote  protection  to  slave  property  in  the  Territories 
because  he  believed  in  non-intervention  by  Congress,  and  held  that 
all  domestic  institutions  should  be  left  to  the  people  themselves.' 
From  previous  speeches  the  ''house  divided  against  itself"  issue 
and  that  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  Avere  brought  .in.  The  points 
at  issue  between  them  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  Lincoln 
planted  himself  upon  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  de- 
clared that  the  negro  was  entitled  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  Douglas  tried  to  push  him  to  admitting  equality 
between  the  negroes  and  whites;  Lincoln  denied  that  he  believed 
this,  "but  in  the  right  to  eat  the  bread,  Avithout  the  leave  of  any- 
body else,  which  his  own  hands  earns,  he  is  my  equal  and  the  equal 
of  Judge  Douglas,  and  the  equal  of  every  living  man.""  But 
this  equality  cl"d  i,ot  hold  in  States  having  slavery,  for  Lincoln 
repeatedly  denied  that  he  was  in  favor  of  interfering  with  slavery 
in  the  States.  Lie  believed  he  had  no  right  to  do  so  and  he  had 
no  disposition  to  do  so.  Even  in  the  District  of  Columbia  he  was 
not  in  favor  of  freeing  the  slaves  except  by  a  vote  of  the  people — 
an  interesting  recognition  of  the  popular  sovereignt}"  which  Doug- 
las was  advocating. 

They  both  agreed  to  the  inferiority  of  the  negro,  that  the 
white  race  was  superior.  They  further  agreed  that  the  negro 
need  not  necessarily  be  a  slave  because  an  inferior;  that  he  had 
certain  rights  and  privileges  which  he  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
as  far  as  consistent  with  the  good  of  society.  Meeting  the  question 
of  what  was  for  the  good  of  society,  Douglas  would  let  the  people 
decide  for  themselves;  Illinois  forbade  slavery.  ^lissouri  did  not; 
]\raine  allowed  negroes  to  vote.  New  York  did  the  same  if  they 
owned  property  worth  $250.  Douglas  would  7U)t  question  the 
correctness  of  these  ])rovisions;  he  would  allow  each  state  and 
territory  to  decided  for  itself.  Lincoln  demanded  that  the  ter- 
ritory be  made  free:  he  would  not  make  the  negroes  the  efpials 
of  the  whites:  he  would  not  even  make  them  citizens.  'IMic  states, 
but  not  the  territories  could  regulatt;  slaveiw  to  suit  themsc^lves 
and  he  would  not  intei-fere  with  them  in  this  matt(M-.  but  in  spite 
of  all  tliis  he  would  not  let  go  of  the  doeti-ines  laid  d(.wn  in  th(> 
Declaration,  and  the  equal  right  to  eat  tlie  bread  they  had  (\-u-ned 
])y  their  toil.    Df)Uglas  ])ointed  out  the  inconsistencies  he  s;iw  in 

'TJnroli,  and  TX.up-lns  Dobatf.s.  pP-   -12-17,  2S0. 
-Lincoln  an-.l  1,>oii}j; l-'^^  Debates,  p.  ISO. 
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these  views  but  Lincoln  insisted  that  there  were  no  inconsistencies 
in  them.  The  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  Avere  held  by  Lincoln 
as  abstract  principles  to  be  applied  to  new  territory,  but  ap- 
parently not  applicable  to  older  states  having  slavery.'  Douglas 
wanted  to  know  Avhat  Lincoln  would  do  with  the  states  to  be 
made  out  of  Texas  but  Lincoln  would  not  meet  that  question. 
He  insisted  that  Lincoln's  preliminary  proposition  that  the  ter- 
ritory must  be  free  did  not  meet  the  situation,  Texas  was  not  now 
free,  would  he  admit  the  states  made  from  Texas '/  As  to  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  Lincoln  was  opposed  to  it,  he  considered  it  as 
part  and  parcel  of  a  plot  to  extend  slavery,  he  predicted  that  the 
court  would  later  deny  the  right  to  the  states  to  prohibit  slav- 
ery and  wanted  to  know  if  Douglas  would  support  the  courts 
then.  As  already  indicated  Douglas  didjiot  meet  this  question 
by  a  definite  answer,  he  argued  it  out  of  court  as  moral  treason 
— an  impossibility.  Support  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  forced 
Douglas  to  emphasize  the  doctrine  of  unfriendly  legislation.  Lin- 
coln repudiated  the  Dred  Scott  decision  and  Douglas  repeatedly 
scored  him  for  not  upholding  the  highest  constitutional  court. 
How  could  he  take  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  when  he 
did  not  intend  to  do  it  ?  Lincoln  argued  that  he  Avas  compelled 
to  accept  it  as  a  principle  of  law  but  not  as  a  principle  of  polit- 
ical action;  he  proposed  to  have  it  reversed  if  possible  and  to 
favor  no  measure  that  concurred  with  the  principle  there  laid 
down.  He  pointed  out  how  the  court  in  Illinois  had  buen  re- 
versed, and  hovr  Douglas  got  the  title  Judge  by  being  made  one 
of  the  ncAV  Judges  Avhich  reversed  the  former  decision.'  Lincoln 
retaliated  by  showing  that  while  Douglns  claimed  to  upliold  tln' 
court  he  was  in  prcUi-tice  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the  decision 
by  his  unfriendly  legislation.  Doughis  argued  that  the  decision 
required  additional  legislation  to  make  slavery  possible  in  a  ter- 
ritory. This  the  peo|->le  need  not  give.  As  a  matter  of  fnct  tlie 
two  men  were  not  far  apart  on  this  principle.  Each  was  going  to 
obey  the  decision  as  a  rule  of  law  but  not  of  polilie;il  action.' 
One  of  the  most  important  dilTerences  between  tlie  d(>baters  grew 
out  of  the  policy  of  the  ''Fatliers."  Lineoln  contended  that  the 
Nation  could  not  exist  half  fi-ee  and  half  slave.  Douglas  hehl 
that  it  coidd  so  exist:  that  it  had  so  existed;  and  if  the  abolition- 
ists Avould  mind  their  own  business,  connne  themselves  to  their 
own  donu'stic  institutions  the  eountiy  would  eontiiuu'  to  exist  as 
it  came  fi-om  the  '^l^atluM's. " 

^n>j(l..  pp.  .'iS-l.  A?A.  442. 

=  r,iii(M)ln  nnd  Doii-I.-i^  !>»''. nfos.  t).  4"S  :  Flinr.  Doii-l.-is.  p.  10. 
.    "Lincoln  and  Douj^Ias  Dobates,  pp.  4  4  9,  4.'.',. 
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Lincoln  claimed  tlie  ''Fathers''  did  not  leave  a  divided 
country;  they  restricted  slavery,  and  the  public  mind  was  at  rest 
so  long  as  the  policy  of  the  "Fathers"  continued. 

Douglas  pressed  home  with  vigor  the  chaTge  that  Lincoln 
favored  a  war  on  the  South  in  order  that  the  country  might  "be- 
come all  one  thing" — free  territory.  Lincoln  was  repeatedly  put 
on  the  defensive  because  of  this  "house  divided"  sentiment, 
though  he  absolutely  denied  any  intention  to  interfere  with  slav- 
ery in  the  states.  He  Vv-as  inclined  to  go  no  farther  than  to  say 
that  all  territory  should  be  free  and  slavery  would  gradually  die 
out,  in  a  hundred  years  or  thereabout.' 

"According  to  Lincoln's  exposition  the  Republican  party 
would  act  as  if  it  were  a  church,  a  reform  club,  or  an  ethical  so- 
ciety; it  w^ould  simply  exercise  the  right  of  saying  that  slavery 
was  wrong."" 

Douglas  made  a  persistent  attempt  to  show  that  Lincoln  did 
not  stand  on  the  Eepublican  platforms,  that  in  the  North  he  quoted 
the  DeoiaLatiuii  oi  independence  but  in  the  South  denied  that 
he  believed  in  equality.  Lincoln  positively  refused  to  stand  on 
any  Rej^ublican  platform  other  than  that  of  1S56.  Though  Doug- 
las repeatedly  read  Congressional  platforms  and  caucu.s  resolu- 
tions to.  show  up  Republican  principles.  Lincoln  steared  clear  of 
them  and  explained  that  the  i-adicals  and  conversatives  met  in 
convention,  harmonized  their  dift'erences,  and  upon  that  platform 
he  stood. ^ 

The  Douglas  solution  for  the  slavery  trouble  was  to  allow 
the  people  to  settle  it  for  themselves.     "Lincoln's  objections 

*  *  *  were  historic  and  theoretical  rather  than  practical. 
*  *  It  was  in  their  moral  attitude  towards  slavery  that  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas  differed  rather  than  in  specific  policies."'  Un- 
der the  Douglas  method  Kansas  was  l)econ)ing  a  free  slate,  at  least 
it  was  not  coming  in  as  a  slave  state. 

Speaking  of  the  campaign,  after  it  had  ended,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  said  it  Avas  one  "in  which  the  leader  of  the  Democracy,  a 
man  of  great  courage,  coolness  and  adroitness,  a]>{)roa(died  so 
near  Re^uiblican  opinions  on  the  vital  questions  of  the  eanipaigTi 
that   we   could   not    hit  him   willnuit   wounding   oni-  friends, 

*  *    ^'''^  .  Isaac  X.  Arnold,  a  bioi^i-apher  of  Lineoln,  a  l>epubli- 

ilJncoln  aiKl  Douglas  iK-batf-s,  p.  321;  Macy,  "roUtical  Tatties  in  th^> 
U.  S.."  p-  271. 
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can,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  both  debaters  wrote,  "this  canvass 
of  Dougias,  and  his  personal  and  immediate  triumph,  in  being 
returned  to  the  Senate,  over  the  combined  opposition  of  the 
Republican  party,  led  by  Lincoln  and  Trumbull,  and  the  Admin- 
istration, with  all  its  patronage,  is,  I  think,  the  most  brilliant 
personal  triumph  in  American  politics."^ 

The  Campaign  of  1860. 

Douglas  aided  by  a  favorable  legislative  apportionment  won 
the  Senatorship  over  Lincoln,  but  he  did  not  get  a  majority  of 
the  votes."  In  every  Northern  state,  except  Indiana  which  was 
won  by  a  Douglas  folloAver,  the  administration  had  lost  sup- 
port, and  its  failure  to  make  Kansas  a  slave  state  discredited  it 
in  the  South,  Dougias  was  held  responsible  for  this;  it  was  his 
popular  sovereignty  that  had  made  Kansas  a  free  state,  and  he 
was  removed  from  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Territories  by  the  Senate  caucus  of  Democrats.  FolloAving  his 
campaign  with  Lincoln  he  made  a  tour  of  the  South  in  an  at- 
tempt, to  win  converts  to  his  doctrines. ''Mr.  Douglas  during  his 
canvass  in  Illinois  and  in  his  speech  at  New  Orleans  uttered  senti- 
ments eminently  befitting  a  great  statesman;  and  promulgated  a 
platform  which,  with  a  solitary  exception,  includes  as  sound  po- 
litical creed  as  the  most  Southern  man  should  desire.  He  vindi^ 
cated  the  institution  of  slavery  on  moral  grounds  and  advocated 
it,  as  a  w^ise  and  necessary  element  in  our  agricultural  system," 
w^rote  the  editor  of  DeBow's  Ivevicw\* 

In  the  Senate  Southern  opposition  to  AVestern  interests  was 
further  shown.  Iverson  explained  his  attitude  n  gainst  the  Pacific 
Railroad  by  saying  that  he  did  not  propose  to  help  build  a  rail- 
road which  would  be  out.side  the  South  Conf<'deracy  when  the 
Union  was  dissolved.'  A  homestead  bill  was  shelved  in  the  Senate 
after  passing  tlie  House  ])ecause  it  would  help  the  settlement  of 
the  free  states.  The  inevitable  clash  came  between  Douglas  and 
Davis,  and  each  side  issued  its  ultimatum  to  the  other.  It  was 
what  DeBow's  Review  called  the  solitary  exception,  viz.:  un- 
friendly legislation,  that  separated  them."  Davis  claimed  that 
he  Avas  standing  squarely  on  the  doctrine  of  non-intei-vent ion  as 
it  was  laid  down  by  Calhoun  in  his  Senate  resolution  of  Febru- 

iFergu.s.  Ili.storical  Pub..  II.,  p.  152;  Macy,  p.  271;  Bm  ^^oj^.s.  "Middle  Pe- 

""'""^lo^V'TUmnl^-,  Historical  and  Statistical    IT.,  no.  UsO  1212. 
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ary  19,  1847,  and,  in  fact,  Davis'  resolutions  of  February  7,  1860, 
are  substantially  a  restatement  of  Calhoun's  doctrine.'  But  Doui^- 
las  and  his  Nortliern  followei's  did  not  adhere  to  the  Calhoun  in- 
terpretation, and  Alex.  IT.  Stephens  and  his  followers  agreed  with 
Douglas  rather  than  with  Davis."  Non-intervention,  said  Davis, 
seems  to  have  been  more  malleable  than  gold,  to  have  been  ham- 
mered out  to  an  extent  that  covers  boundless  regions  undiscov- 
ered by  those  who  proclaimed  the  doctrine.  It  has  a  dilTerent 
meaning-  in  every  State,  in  every  county,  in  ev.ery  town."'  Alex. 
H.  Stephens  writes:  "Calhoun  denied  the  power,  [of  Congress 
to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territory]  yet  he  was  for  the  Compro- 
mise Line;  and  the  same  position  is  taheu  by  the  whole  fu'o-eat- 
ing"  crowd."'  AYhen  the  compromise  of  1850  was  under  discus- 
sion, Jefferson  Davis  signified  his  willingiu^ss  to  accept  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Compromise  Line — 36°  30' — in  lieu  of  Calhoun's  non- 
intervention, and  in  1851  he  arranged  an  interview  between  Doug- 
las and  President  Pierce,  which  resulted  in  Pierce's  support  of 
Douglas'  bill  with  the  whole  power  of  the  administration.'  Later 
Davis  used  his  power  as  Secretary  of  AYar  to  make  Kansas  a  slave 
State.  Plow  a  consistent  supporter  of  Calhoun's  interpretation  of 
non-intervention  could  support  a  bill  purporting  to  leave  the 
whole  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territory  to  the  decision  of  the 
people  of  the  Territory,  subject  to  the  constitution,  is  hard  to  see 
unless  the  Kansas-Xebraska  bill  meant  nothing.  If  the  slave-hold- 
ers bad  "an  equal  7-ight  to  go  into  all  Territories— all  proi)erty 
being  alike  protected"  what  was  to  be  decided  by  the  people  of 
the  Territory? 

The  facts  in  the  case  seem  to  be:  That  Douglas  and  Stephens 
and  their  follovrers  accei)ted  the  principles  of  the  compromise  of 
1850  as  superceding  the  Calhoun  doctrines  of  1817,  but  Davis  did 
not."  In  1859,  he  spoke  of  1850  as  "that  dark  period  for  South- 
ern rights;"  later,  in  1854.  he  was  willing  to  accept  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  as  a  possible  means  of  adding  a  slave  Stat(\  but 
when  it  became  known  that  Kansas  would  not  enter  the  I'nion 
as  a  slave  State,  he  retraced  his  steps  and  resiniKMl  his  stand  on 
the  Calhoun  doctrines.'         '  . 

iCaUioun's  Resolution  in  Con?,'.  01ol)f.  20  Cong.,  2  R*.-.s.s.,  p.  455;  Davis'  Reso- 
lution in  Con.t,'.  dlolxN  Sf.  Com:;..  1  Scss.,  p.  n.'S. 

-•Globf.  3fi  Conj-r..  1  Sess.,  p-  3ir,  (appendix).    John.^on  and  Bro\vm\  Alex. 
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In  the  opinion  of  Alex.  II.  Stephens  it  was  this  new  position 
taken  by  the  Sonth  that  wrecked  the  Democratic  party  at  Charh's- 
ton.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  position  was  not  new;  it  was  a 
position  in  harmony  with  the  earlier  Sontliern  interpretation  of 
the  Calhonn  doctrine  that  had,  apparently,  been  thrown  over- 
board in  1850  and  1854. 

Douglas  had  repeatedly  quoted  Davis  and  Orr  in  his  de- 
bates with  Lincoln  to  show  that  the  Freeport  doctrine  was  good 
Democracy,  but  the  South  was  in  no  mood  to  accept  it.'  The 
Southern  Senators  planted  their  guns  on  the  Calhoun  theory  of 
1847,  which  Douglas  had  repudiated.  A  lireat  deal  has  been  said 
in  derision  of  Douglas'  Freeport  doctrine,  but  the  Southern  Sena- 
tors clearly  saw  that  the  right  to  take  slaves  into  a  Territory  was 
barren  unless  backed  up  by  local  protective  legislation.  They 
understood  the  slavery  situation  much  better  than  the  Xortliern 
scoffers  who  derided  the  Freeport  doctrine  as  metaphysical. 
Douglas  steadfastly  maintained  that  slaves  could  be  brought  into 
the  Territory  just  as  dry  goods,  liquors,  mules,  or  other  property, 
but  they  must  remain  there  subject  to  the  local  laws.  Davis 
maintained  that  if  the  people  of  the  Territory  were  opposed  to 
slavery  it  could  not  exist  in  such  a  Territory.  Douglas  heartily 
agreed  to  this,  but  Davis  and  BroAvn  wished  to  push  him  to  sup- 
port by  Congressional  legislation  a  slave  code  which  would  pro- 
tect slave  property  in  a  territory.  Answering  Senator  Brown  in 
particular,  Douglas  said,  ''I  am  much  obliged  to  him  for  taking 
it  for  granted,  from  my  record,  that  I  would  never  vote  for  a 
slave  code  in  the  Territory  by  Congress:  and  I  have  yet  to  learn 
that  there  is  a  man  in  a  free  State  of  this  Union,  of  any  party, 
w^ho  would. ' '  ^ 

During  the  next  session  of  Congress  the  two  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  factions  again  defined  their  positions.  The  Demo- 
cratic convention  was  soon  to  meet  at  Charleston  and  these  declar- 
ations were  to  define  the  issues  to  be  fought  out  there.  On  Jan- 
uary 12,  1860.  Douglas  said:  "I  am  not  seeking  a  nomination. 
I  am  willing  to  take  one,  ])rovided  I  can  assume  it  oh  pi-inciples 
I  believe  to  be  sound:  but  in  the  event  of  your  making  a  plat- 
form that  I  could  not  conscientiously  execute  in  good  faith  if  1 
were  elected  I  will  not  stand  upon  it  and  be  a  candidate.  *  ^ 
I  have  no  grievances,  but  I  have  no  concessions.  T  have  no  aban- 
donment of  position  or  principle;  no  recantation  to  make  lo  any 

Mohnson  find  r.rowne.  Alex.  II.  Stoplu  ns.  p.  :\r,R.  0.  T/J.  r.r.i  ■    Gl.,!..'.  (■•'ii^C. 
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man  or  body  of  men  on  earth/' '  On  the  second  of  the  following 
month,  Davis  introduced  a  set  of  resolutions  (letinin«r  the  South- 
ern demands.  The  crucial  one  declared  that  neither  Con;:i"ress  nor 
a  Territorial  Legislature  could  directly  or  indirectly  deprive  a 
citizen  of  the  right  to  take  slaves  into  a  Territory,  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  ail'ord  the  necessary 
protection  to  maintain  slavery  there." 

When  the  convention  met.  the  Southern  delegates  in  caucus 
determined  to  stand  by  the  Davis  resolutions.  ,  Douglas  as  reso- 
lutely insisted  that  the  platform  should  embody  his  principles 
and  that  the  nominee,  whether  himself  or  not,  should  stand  square- 
ly upon  that  platform.''  Here  was  his  time,  had  he  been  the  time- 
serving truckler  to  the  slavocracy  that  he  has  been  painted,  to 
give  way  and  unite  the  party  and  secure  the  nomination.  On 
the  20th  of  June,  duj'ing  the  adjoui-ned  session  of  the  convention, 
Douglas  wrote  to  Eiehardson,  his  lieutenant,  ''While  I  can  never 
sacrifice  the  principle  (of  non-intervention)  even  to  obtain  the 
presidency,  I  will  cheerfully  and  joyfully  sacrifice  myself  to  main- 
tain the  principle.  If,  therefore,  you  and  my  others  friends  *  * 
shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  principle  can  be  preserved,  and  the 
unity  and  ascendancy  of  the  Democratic  party  maintained  *  *  * 
by  withdrawing  my  name  and  uniting  with  some  other  non-inter- 
vention. Union-loving  Democrat,  I  beseech  you  to  pursue  that 
course.  *  *  *  j  conjure  you  to  act  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  country,  and  without  the  slightest  re- 
gard to  my  individual  interest  or  aggrandizement."  ' 

The  final  result  was  the  nomination  of  two  sets  of  candidates, 
Douglas  and  Johnson  of  Georgia,  on  the  Douglas  platform,  and 
Breckenridge  of  Kentucky  and  Lane  of  Oregon  on  the  Davis  plat- 
form.^ 

In  the  campaign  which  followed,  the  number  of  nu^etings  aiid 
oral  addresses  was  beyond  precedent.  ''We  judge  that  the  mim- 
*ber  of  speeches  made  during  the  recent  campaign  has  be(>n  quite 
equal  to  that  of  all  that  were  made  in  the  i)revious  presidential 
canvasses  from  ITSO  to  1856  inclusive.""  Douglas  plunged  ac- 
tively into  the  campaign,  speaking  in  the  North.  South,  Last  and 
West.  At  Chicago  he  said:  "I  believe  that  tlie  conntry  is  in 
more  danger  now  than  at  any  other  moment  since  T  have  known 
anything  of  public  life."'    The  Republicans  genei-ally  hooted  at 

ifong-  CAoho,  P.a  Confz:.,  1  Soss.,  p.  424. 
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attempts  at  ''Union  saving,"  as  tliey  were  called.  Seward  said 
that  the  thi-eats  of  secession  might  frighten  old  women,  but  the 
"stock-market  remains  provokingly  calm." 

A  characteristic  editorial  on  this  subject,  though  written  dur^ 
ing  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  is  worth  quoting  at  length: 

''TBIE  FOK  UXIOX  SAVING  TO  BEGIN.  It  must  be  ap- 
proaching time  for  Union  saving  to  begin.  Here  is  a  month  of 
the  campaign  gone,  the  Union  in  the  meantime  going  to  everlast- 
ing smash,  and  the  Giant  has  not  stirred  a  muscle  to  save  it. 
Where  are  the  old  apostro])lies  to  that  gnl-o-ri-ous  bird  of  free- 
dom? AVliere  are  the  denunciations  of  the  traitors,  pari-icides  and 
fanatics  that  have  been  amusing  themselves  with  pulling  the  tail 
feathers  out  ?  AYhere  the  Jeremiads  that  used  to  be  said  and  sung 
on  every  stump,  when  the  Union  was  the  theme?  There's  but 
one  way  to  account  for  the  Senator's  silence.  He  is  in  more  dan- 
ger than  the  Union.  The  Republicans  have  dropped  the  Aineri- 
can  Eagle  and  are  making  HIS  feathers  fiv;  and  he  is  attending 
to  Avhat  is  ne?irest  at  hand.  But  the  Union  must  be  saved.  If 
Douglas  won't  do  it  somebody  else  will.  Who  will  take  the  con- 
tract to  save  the  American  l^nion?  Douglas'  hands  are  full  (he's 
bringing  Lincoln  to  his  milk?)  and  he  can't.  "Who'll  save  the 
Union?"' 

At  no  time  during  the  canvass  had  Douglas  any  hopes  of  elec- 
tion. His  main  effort  was  to  save  the  Union.  In  Pennsylvania. 
Indiana,  N-ew  York  and  New  Jersey  attempts  at  fusion  against 
Lincoln  were  more  or  less  completely  carried  out.  Breckenridge 
and  Bell  gave  Davis  power  to  withdraw  their  names  if  Douglas 
would  withdraw  in  favor  of  a  candidate  satisfactory  to  all.  Doug- 
las replied  that  if  he  withdrew  his  friends  would  support  Lincoln. 
He  was  sure  his  friends  would  not  accept  the  proposition.' 

At  Baltimore  Douglas  said  that  although  every  Breckeuridge 
man  was  not  a  disunionist.  every  disunionist  Avas  a  Breekeni  idge' 
man.'  At  Norfolk,  Ya..  in  answer  to  a  question  whether  the  elec- 
tion of  Lincoln  Avould  justify  the  South  in  seceding,  he  snid :  ''To 
this  I  answer  emphatically,  no.  The  election  of  a  man  to  the  presi- 
dency by  the  American  people,  in  conformity  with  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  would  not  justify  any  attempt  at  dissolvinc^ 
this  glorious  confederacy.""  .Anothei-  question  put  wms:  "If 
tliey.  the  Southei-n  States  secede  from  the  Union  upon  the  iiiau- 
fruration  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  before  he  commits  an  ov.-rt  act 

2I)avi;>.  "Rise  an-i  Fall  of  tlie  Confederate  Government.    T.,  p.  o-. 
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ajzainst  their  constitutional  riuhts,  will  you  advise  or  viuilirate 
resistance  by  force  to  their  secession.'"  Douulas  replied:  "I 
answer  emphatically  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  others  in  authority  under  him,  to  enforce 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  passed  by  Cong-ress.  and  as  the 
court  expound  them.  And  I,  as  in  duty  bound  by  my  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  constitution,  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  aid  the 
government  of  the  United  Slates  in  maintaininu-  the  supremacy  of 
the  laws  against  all  resistance  to  them,  come  from  what  quarter 
it  might.  In  other  words.  I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whoever  he  imiy  be,  should  treat  all  attempts  to  break  up 
the  Union  by  resistance  to  its  laws  as  Old  Hickory  treated  the 
nuliifiers  of  1S32.'''  At  Baltimore  he  expressed  similar  senti- 
ments, going  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  was  ready  to  hang  the  nul- 
iifiers.' On  October  9th  the  Pennsylvania  Republiciuis  cai'ried 
their  State  ticket  by  32.000  nuijority,  ami  in  Indiana  they  won 
by  nearly  ten  thousand.  South  as  well  as  North  now  knew  that 
Lincoln  would  certainly  be  elected  in  November.  Of  the  popular 
vote,  Lincoln  had  1.857,610:  Douglas,  1.291,574:  Breckenridge, 
850.0S2:  Bell,  646.124.  But  it  was  the  electoral  vote  that  told  the 
story.  Lincoln  received  ISO  electoral  votes:  Douglns,  12,  Brecken- 
ridge, 72:  aiid  Bell  39.  In  neither  House,  howevei*.  did  the  Re- 
publicaiis  have  a  majority.  AVhen  Douglas  heard  the  returns  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  in  October,  he  cancelled  all  AVestern 
eiigagements  aiul  spoke  in  Kentucky,  ^Missouri,  Tennessee,  Georgia 
and  Alabama.  ever^-Avhere  denouncing  disunion,  lie  believed  ''the 
Union  would  be  safe  \uuler  ~Mv.  Lincoln,  if  it  could  be  held  to- 
gether long  enough  for  the  development  of  his  policy,''  and  it  was 
for  this  he  was  striving.  AVhen  Suni})ter  was  fired  on  he  imme- 
diately called  Mu  Lincoln  to  assure  him  of  his  sui)port  in  the  wai', 
but  in  less  thaTi  two  months  he  was  dead.  Horace  Oreeley  wrote, 
"Our  country  has  often  been  called  to  mourn  severe,  untimely 
lo.sses:  yet  I  deem  the  death  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  just  at  the 
outbreak  of  our  gi'eat  Civil  Wnr  and  when  he  had  thrown  his 
whole  soul  iu.to  the  cause  of  the  coiuit ry,  oru'  of  the  most  grievous 
aiid  irreparable.'"'  From  aci-oss  ^Fason  and  Dixon's  line  Alex- 
ander II.  Stephens  wrote.  "His  death,  at  the  time,  I  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  calamities,  undei-  \\w  disi)etisation  oF  Provi- 
dence, which  befell  this  lounti-y  iu  the  beginning  of  these  trou- 
bles."^ 

iRliO(l,-s.  II..  1..  4!<1. 
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»Rho.l.-.s.  in.,  p.  415:  <  ;n^.  l'-y.         rcU.  rt  ,ons  of  a   I'.usy  \aU-,     p.  ooH. 
'<<v\<\u'ni^.   '-Tlv  War  fW  t\\>-«  n   th.-  .Stat.-s.     II..  p.  411. 
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In  his  last  speech,  which  was  made  at  Chicago,  ^lay  1,  1S60, 
before  10,000  people,  Douglas  said:  ''There  are  only  two  sides  to 
the  question.  Every  man  must  be  for  tlie  United  States  or  against 
it.  There  can  be  no  neutrals  in  this  war;  only  patriots  or  traitors. 
*  *  *  It  is  a  sad  task  to  discuss  questions  so  fearful  as  Civil 
War.  but  sad  as  it  is,  bloody  and  disastrous  as  I  expect  it'will  be, 
I  express  it  as  my  conviction  before  God  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  American  citizen  to  rally  around  the  flag  of  his  country."^ 


iRhodes,  III.,  p.  414. 


— EDWxVRD'  McMAHON. 


COLONEL  STEFTOE'S  BATTLE* 


The  American  people  are  still  in  the  making.  Tt  lias  been  said 
that  ours  is  a  country  without  history,  without  traditions  and 
without  national  pride.  If  we  lack  in  history,  it  is  to  our  credit 
that  its  few  and  scattered  pages  record  no  instance  of  oppression 
or  wrong  to  the  citizen.  The  light  of  progress  illumes  its  pages, 
and  it  is  better  that  it  be  so  than  to  record  a  glory  equal  to  that  of 
the  ancient  kingdoms. 

If  w^e  lack  in  traditions,  what  comfort  can  we  claim  in  that 
those  w^e  do  cherish  stand  for  truth,  honor  and  patriotism.  "What 
country,  nation  or  state  can  boast  a  legacy  so  rich  as  the  story  of 
Lexington  or  Yalley  Forge?  "What  character  in  the  chronicles  of 
humanity  can  furnish  the  inspiration  to  love,  to  do  justice,  per- 
severance, mercy,  patience,  courage  and  fortitude,  as  the  simplest 
tale  of  the  simplest  character  the  world  has  ever  known — our  own 
Lincoln.  Let  the  world  claim  what  it  will.  Around  an  hmnble  life 
America  has  built  a  very  fountain  of  influence  that  answers  for 
the  efforts  of  all  the  ages.  Let  boast  Avho  will  of  chivalry  a!id 
deeds  of  valor :  we  claim  them  all  and  more.  Our  first  and  great 
tradition  is  based  on  the  principle  of  love  for  humanity. 

It  may  be  that  we  lack  in  national  pride.  If  to  establish  and 
maintain  schools,  hospitals,  libraries,  to  build  up  great  business 
enterprises,  to  maintain  an  army  that  has  never  been  defeated,  and 
never  will  be  defeated,  and  a  navy  that  is  the  pride  of  the  seas, 
to  found  a  nation  and  in  the  comparative  nothingness  of  an  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  make  it  the  greatest  of  all  the  earth  is  a 
matter  of  national  pride,  then  we  can  with  truth  and  comfort  say 
in  pride,  that  pride  which  is  not  boasting,  bigoted  or  intolerant, 
that  we  are  the  proudest  people  in  the  world. 

Every  American  can  well  be  proud  of  his  country,  of  tlie 
great  men  who  have  been  called  to  rule  and  govern  it.  He  can 
well  be  proud  of  his  State  and  its  accomplishments.  Wherever 
we  go  or  return  the  work  of  our  people  cry  aloud  oi^r  purposes 
and  our  achievements.  The  cottage  and  the  inansion  alike  sing  a 
paen  to  our  country's  greatness. 

In  line  with  the  development  of  our  history,  our  traditions 
and  our  national  prid<\  we  are  marking  hi  fit  and  {)i-oper  manner 
the  historic  spots  of  our  country,  that  all  'Svlio  pass  this  way 

•Address  df-Hvprrd  at  the  dodication  of  the  Stoptoo  ^rcrnoiial  }'ark. 
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may  know  the  truth,"  and  knowinii',  take  resolution  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

In  Europe  tliere  exists  a  beautiful  custom,  that  of  erecting 
shrines  along  the  highways  and  in  the  viUages.  These  are  dedi- 
cated to  some  saint,  and  in  mute  command  impel  tlie  faithful  to 
bow  the  head  in  fervent  pi-ayer. 

The  influence  of  this  custom  cannot  be  measured.  Anything, 
be  it  a  shrine,  a  tablet  or  a  monument  erected  to  the  heroic  dead, 
that  calls  man  to  stop,  to  thinlc  for  himself,  within  himself,  is  not 
a  pagan  custom,  a  vagary  or  naked  in  its  significance.  It  meets 
the  fundamental  demand  of  the  human  soul  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ment, a  time  for  thought,  with  the  world  shut  out.  It  has  existed 
since  the  first  altar  was  erected,  and  Avill  exist  so  long  as  the  soul 
impvlse  is  dominant  in  man. 

We  have  been  slow  and  negligent  perhaps.  The  world  loves 
show,  and  the  more  conspicuous  are  cared  for  first.  But  the  peo- 
ple are  just,  and  in  time  our  whole  duty  will  be  done.  The  na- 
tion and  the  state  have  liad  no  time  to  pick  out  the  places  and 
erect  the  shrines  that  are  so  justly  cliu?  the  martyr  and  the  pioneer, 
whose  first  grasp  of  this,  our  country,  was  violently  broken,  and 
whose  blood  ran  out  in  tiny  rivulets  to  mark  the  cherished  places 
of  the  civilization  so  soon  to  follow. 

AYe  have  been  slow,  but  to  the  great  honor  of  our  people, 
and  as  evideiu^e  of  its  democracy,  the  reclamation  of  this  spot  and 
its  future  marking  will  depend  upon  those  who  are  near  and  dear 
to  us,  our  neighbors  and  our  friends.  AVe  are  under  deep  ol)liga- 
tion  to  the  people  of  liosalia.  To  Esther  Keed  Chapter,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  devolution  of  Spokane,  and  to  ^Ivs.  Ivan 
Chase,  of  Colfax,  our  thanks  are  es])ecially  due.  In  the  veins  of 
these  noble  women  flow  the  blood  of  Bunker  Hill,  of  Saratoga 
and  of  Yorktown.  The  soul  of  the  patriot  still  lives,  and  to  these 
mothers  of  men  of  a  nation  will  in  turn  bear  grateful  acknowl- 
edgement for  a  work  which  you  and  I,  my  brother,  had  so  long 
neglected. 

The  stoi-y  of  the  Ste})toe  expedition  is  a  simple  one  and  might 
be  soon  told.  I  may  assume  that  in  tlie  main  it  is  fjiniilinr  to  all 
of  lis.  The'  peo])le  of  Rosalia  have  madc^  it  familiar.  The  news- 
papers have  only  recentl\-  reviewed  it,  and  it  is  not  my  |>urpose  to 
say  more  than  I  de(>m  sumcicnt  as  a  pi'oper  premise  to  the  con- 
clusion I  Avould  draw.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  word  had  come 
from  the  settlers  in  the  Colville  country  that  the  Indians-luul  be- 
come insolent.  It  had  Ix-cn  reported  that  one  oi-  more  Ani.'ricans 
had  been  murdered  on  the  Paloiis<'  Kivrr.    It  was  known  ttiat 
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Kamiakin,  Chief  of  the  Yakimas,  was  hostih-  to  the  whites.  There- 
fore, on  the  6th  day  of  May,  1S58,  CoU^nel  Steptoe,  at  the  head  of 
a  company  of  about  110  men,  set  out  for  the  Spokane  and  Colville 
country.  On  the  16th  they  learned  of  the  presence  of  the  Indians 
in  force  a  few  miles  beyond,  and  on  the  evening  of  that  day  found 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  from  GOO  to  1,00()  fighting  men,  rep- 
resenting the  Spokane,  Coeur  d'Alene  and  PaU)use  tribes.  The 
troops  camped  that  night  in  the  presence  of  the  Indians. 

"Finding  tliat  lie  should  have  to  contend  against  great  odds, 
without  being  prepared.  Steptoe  determined  upon  retreating,  and 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  began  his  return  to  the  Palouse." 

This  in  itself  was  an  invitation  to  the  Indians  to  attack.  They 
had  proceeded  only  three  or  four  miles  when  overtaken  by  the 
overtaken  by  the  Indians.    AVith  jeers  and  taunts  of  cowardice 
.  they  circled  about  the  little  band.    They  were  better  armed  than 
the  dragoons,  and  the  unruly  ones  did  not  hesitate  to  fire,  be- 
lieving the  white  man  to  be  afraid.    Slowly,  laboriously  the  re- 
treat went  on.  over  yonder  hill,  through  yoiuler  draw.   The  savage 
made  merry  over  his  certain  victim.    The  love  of  tortui*e,  delight 
in  the  suffering  of  others,  characteristic  of  his  race,  is  the  only 
hypothesis  upon  which  to  rest  the  comparatively  happy  tei'mina- 
tion  of  this  disastrous  veiiture :  otherwise,  had  the  rules  of  civi- 
lized warfare  prevailed,  they  Avould  have  shot  them  down  at  once, 
or  surrounded  them,  have  captured  all.  who  to  escape  a  fate  so 
miserable  had  not  ended  their  own  carec^rs.    Finally,  the  day 
drawing  on,  a  dragoon  was  stricken  and  he  fell.    Immediately  the 
order  not  to  fire  was  forgotten.    The  battle  was  on.    The  soldier 
who  has  often  been  a  cowai'd,  in  the  iiiind  of  his  enemy,  because 
his  training  demanded  that  he  meet  death  rather  than  disobey 
orders,  threw  off  restraint  and  became  a  brother  thirsting  for 
revense.    Even  at  this  time,  in  consequence  of  the  pious  effort  of 
the  good  Priest  Joset,  there  were  l)ut  few  Indians  engaged,  and 
the  ti'oops  might  have  retired  without  groal  loss,  luit  foi-  the  fact 
that  Jaques  and  Zachaiw,  th(^  latt(M-  a  lirolher-in-Ia \v  of  Head 
Chief  A^incent.  were  killed.    The  Coeui-  d'A lenes,  wlios(^  hands 
had  hitherto  never  been  dipped  in  the  wliite  man's  blood,  broke 
loose  from  the  influence  of  the  prit'st,  and  tlieii-  fury  knew  no 
bounds.    Pr(^ssed  to  the  last  (b'^rec,  ovei-eonie  by  heat,  thii-st  and 
anxiety,  the  hill  .just  above  us  was  uained.    They  luid  to  slay 
upon  the  liill-lops — it  was  the  vantage  gi-ound.     The  was 
before  them.    To  cross  it  proliably  meant  utter  aFiniliihil  ion,  for 
the  Indians- would  at  once  lake  the   vantage  ground  hith<'rlo 
held  by  the  soldier.s.    It  was  resolved  to  make  a  stand  and  fiulit 
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as  long  as  possible.  The  supplies  were  gathered,  the  horses 
picketed,  and  the  men  lying  flat  npon  the  ground  made  a  cordon 
about  them.  Thus  they  fought,  returning  shot  for  shot,  until  the 
evening  came.  Being  Avithout  ammunition  and  almost  exhausted, 
it  was  resolved  to  flee. 

In  the  battle  there  had  fallen  twelve  brave  souls,  among  them 
Captain  Oliver  H.  P.  Taylor  and  Lieutenant  William  Gaston. 
Young,  brave  and  daring  officers,  who  had  won  by  courageous 
conduct  the  love  of  their  felloAvs.  Their  bodies  Avere  recovered, 
buried,  and  horses  were  led  over  the  shallow  graves  to  obliterate 
the  mound  left  by  the  intrusion  of  the  returning  clay.  ''Not  a 
drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note."  The  Howitzers  were  dis- 
mantled and  buried,  and  quietly,  silently  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  they  stole  away. 

In  passing  it  may  be  said  that  with  the  coming  of  the  night 
the  immediate  danger  had  passed.  The  previous  night  had  been 
^passed  in  security.  The  Indian  has  never  fought  at  night.  AYhat- 
ever  the  danger  of  the  day,  the  night  usually  brought  security. 
The  war  whoop  has  come  with  the  first  flush  of  dawn,  and  died 
with  the  setting  sun.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Colonel  Steptoe  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  Indian  character, 
otherwise  he  may  have  given  ear  to  the  warning  of  the  friendly 
Nez  Perces  before  he  crossed  the  river  on  his  way,  and  certainly 
he  w^ould  have  halted,  when  on  the  16th  he  was  informed  that 
the  Indians  were  but  a  few  miles  l:»eyond  and  prepared  to  resist 
his  further"  progress.  The  time  and  manner  of  his  witlidrawal 
were  also  inexcusable  on  grounds  other  than  ignorance.  One  bold 
man  has  often  awed  or  won  the  admiration  of  the  hostile  Indian. 
Any  act,  however,  indicating  fear  has  been  enough  to  bring  dis- 
aster and  defeat  to  many  a  brave  soul  who  failed  to  appreciate 
the  impression  left  by  his  conduct  upon  the  ]nind  of  the  untutored 
adversary. 

Much  has  been  written  in  ci-iticism  and  in  defense  of  this 
brave  officer.  Whether  in  starling  with  a  handful  of  mon,  mostly 
inexi)erienced,  Avith  only  side  arms,  other  than  the  two  Tl(>\vi1 /.ers, 
which  could  have  been  of  but  little  value  in  any  (^vent,  and  but 
little  ammunition,  to  make  an  incursion  info  a  country  wIkm'c  be 
should  have  expected,  or  a1  least  been  prepai-ed  foi"  lioslilt'  dfin- 
onstration,  is  an  issue  which  T  shall  not  undert;dve  to  decid(;. 
Let  the  historian  speak  and  the  people  jiulge. 

Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  he  had  not  been  ti-aincd  to 
meet  the  AVestern  Indian.  Ho  was  a  soldier  trained  \n  wai'fare 
in  the  rules  of  war.    The  pionetu-  and  settler  i-e-ovei-ed  the  West- 
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ern  reserve;  they  met  craft  with  craft,  ounning  with  cunning; 
,they  made  punishment  swift,  sure,  and  sometimes  terrible.  This 
could  not  be  learned,  aye  it  could  not  be  tolerated,  at  "West  Point, 
where  men  were  trained  to  fight  their  peers.  As  a  rule,  the  reg- 
ular army  was  not  until  more  recent  years  successful  in  its  deal- 
ing with  the  Indian.  Indian  fighting,  now  happily  passed,  was 
a  development,  and  when  Colonel  Steptoe  was  in  command 
Crooks  and  ]\Iiles  were  unbearded  striplings  and  had  not  yet  taught 
the  government  that  rules  did  not  apply,  and  that  the  company, 
battalion  or  brigade  must  be  broken  into  individual  units  to  meet 
a  savage  foe.  In  my  humble  judgment  Colonel  Steptoe  has  been 
misjudged.  He  may  have  been  in  error,  but  he  was  not  at  fault. 
Error  springs  from  ill  judgment;  fault  from  disregard  of  that 
we  ought  to  know.  Men's  errors  are  buried  with  them.  Steptoe 
lived  to  meet  his  critics,  and  received  the  merciless  pelting  of  the 
'Svarrior  of  the  upholstered  chair."         '  ^ 

Custer  and  Canby,  the  one  jealous  of  his  glory,  the  other 
in  the  service  of  the  blaster,  were  guilty  of  grievous  fault — they 
should  have  known.  They  are  accepted  as  heroes,  for  they  died 
upon  the  field  of  battle.  Expressing,  tlien,  my  own  opinion, 
without  design  or  purpose  to  influence  the  ultimate  verdict,  I 
say,  in  justice  to  humanity,  that  Colonel  Steptoe  was  a  hero  no 
less  to  be  revered  than  many  before  whom  death  in  its  mercy  has 
draAvn  the  curtain  of  silence.  If  he  was  rash  aiid  indiscreet  in 
leading  his  followers  into  danger,  he  was  merciful  and  heroic  in 
his  retreat. 

Let  one  speak  who  is  best  qualified  to  know: 

''AThat  breaks  my  heart,  is  to  see  Colonel  Steptoe.  the  zealous 
protector  of  Indians,  exposed  to  the  blame  which  ordinarily  at- 
taches itself  to  bad  success:  however,  in  the  eyes  of  reflecting 
men,  who  know  his  situation,  his  retreat  will  do  him  infinite 
honor.  It  is  not.  I  think,  the  first  officer  wlio  could  tlnis  have 
drawn  hiinsrlf  out  from  so  had  a  situation.  sni-i'oiin<lc(l  by  an 
army  of  ferocious  beasts,  luuigry  after  their  ])rey;  of  Indians 
sufficienty  luimerous  to  relieve  each  other,  and  wIkj  had  always 
the  means  to  procure  fresh  horses.  It  app<'ared  im])()ssible  that 
the  troops  could  escape.  L'csides.  tlie  ]»hm  of  the  Indians  was 
not  to  give  them  any  rest  until  they  had  ci-ossed  the  Xoz  Perce; 
the  Spokanes  were  to  be  there  early  on  the  morning  of  Iho  ISth 
to  relieve  the  Coenr  d'Alenes.  In  a  position  so  ciitical.  the  col- 
onel deceived  the  vigilan(re  of  his  enemies,  and  thrnu  ing  them 
his  provisions  as  an  indueemont  to  delay,  he  defeated  their  i)lan. 
He  foresaw  Avithout  doubt,  that  the  Indians  on  the  one  hand 
had  let  him  take  the  advance,  and  on  the  other  templed  by  the 
booty  abando!ied  the  pursuit:  so  that  if  the  troops  have  escaped, 
they* owe  it  to  the  sagacity  of  the  colonel." — Joset. 
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Nor  are  we  here  to  condemn  the  Indian  and  charge  him  with 
the  murder  of  those  whose  memory  we  would  hallow.  We  should 
always  attune  our  judginont  to  nu^et  the  conditions  presented  in 
the  particular  case.  It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  luirshly  those  whose 
acts  are  consistent  with  the  nature  that  the  Almighty  Father  has 
planted  in  their  hearts  and  souls.  AVe  must  appn^ach  the  case 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  offender,  lind  his  motive,  and  let 
"mercy  temper  justice."  You  say  he  was  treacherous;  it  may 
be  true.  You  say  he  fired  Avhile  we  were  retreating,  it  is  true; 
but  withal  he  acted  in  accord  with  his  nature.  We  met  the  In- 
dian in  battle,  and  he  fought  us  as  we  would  light,  with  all  the 
zeal  and  means  at  his  command.  He  fought  with  the  light  and 
understanding  Avhich  he  had.  He  may  have  misundei'stood  our 
plans  and  the  peaceful  nature  of  our  mission,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  this  was  the  cherished  and  traditional  hunting 
ground  of  his  fatliers.  He  had  word  that  his  distant  relatives  had 
been  crowded  out,  and  limitations  put  upon  his  going  and  his 
coming  :r.  Ilu-  T'oaiiiif ;il  valley  of  the  Willamette.  The  lawful 
acts  of  his  fathers  had  been  proscribed  and  he  had  been  pun- 
ished by  the  whites. 

At  the  conference  with  General  Stevens  the  Indians  had  been 
told  that  they  must  letire  to  reservations,  a  part  of  them  to  be 
among  the  Xez  Perces,  with  vrliom  the  more  noi'thern  tri].)es  were 
not  friendly.  They  had  been  told  by*  mischievous  marplots,  that 
the  whites  would  take  their  lands  and  they  would  receive  710 
pay  for  them.  They  believed  themselves  t<^  be  the  owners  of 
their  country  and  had  sent  word  that  sohliers  must  not  be  sent 
among  them.  They  had  said  that  a  road  must  not  be  surveyed 
through  their  country  to  the  headwaters  of  the  ^riss(un-i,  and 
they  knew  that  an  expedition  was  prc})aring  for  that  i)urpos(\ 

More  than  that,  the  chiefs  of  tlu^  S])okanes  aiul  Coeur 
d'Alenes  were  men  of  strength  and  charactci':  they  loved  their 
people  and  their  homes.  Truth  insists  that  we  speak  the  ti'uth. 
With  the  coming  of  the  civili/ed  white  tlu'v  couhl  foi-esee  the 
T)assin<2'  of  their  race.  Th(\v  had  seen  disease  and  pestihuice  scat- 
tered in  the  walce  of  iiiimigration,  an<l  lifjuoi*  had  been  intro- 
duced l)y  tlie  trader.  Tlu'  judgment  and  manhood  of  tlu^  tribes 
had  thus  been  weakened  and  their  morals  corrupted.  Let  us 
imagine  fuirselves  in  a  similar  situation  Ix^fore  we  ]-cnder  the 
verdict  that  will  condemn  these  tribes  to  the  continncly  indulged 
l)y  the  untliiidviuLT  and  cai-('](\ss  who  measure  all  human  conduct 
by  their  own  ])harisaical  standard  of  i-iuht. 

The  Coeur  d'Alenes  and  Spokanes  had  legitimate  i-eason  to 
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believe  that  their  demands  would  be  heeded,  for  they  liad  always 
been  friendly  with  tlie  whites.  They  liad  protested  their  neutral- 
ity in  the  troubles  with  the  Yakiiuas.  No  crimes  of  any  conse- 
quence had  been  charged  to  them,  and  had  the  progress  of  the 
troops  been  originally  arranged  througli  the  intervention  of  the 
missionary,  I  doubt  not  it  Avoukl  have  been  peacefully  accom- 
plished. 

Father  Joset's  influence  over  the  Indians  was  limited,  in  that 
he  did  not  know  all  of  them,  and  they  resented  his  interference  or 
suggestion  in  matters  other  than  spiritual.  'To  use  his  own 
w^ords,  "You  appear  to  think  that  we  could  do  almost  anything 
with  the  Indians.  Far  from  it.  Even  among  the  Coeur  d'Alenes 
there  is  a  certain  number  that  we  never  see,  that  I  do  not  know 
in  any  manner.  The  majority  mistrust  me  when  I  come  to  speak 
in  favor  of  Americans." 

But  in  the  instance  we  record  the  Father  would  have  un- 
doubtedly allayed  the  ill-feeling  of  the  Indians  but  for  the  un- 
fortunate fact'  that  Steptoe  was  far  away  from  the  direct  trail 
from  Fort  AValla  AYalla  to  Colville.  That  trail  did  not  lead 
through  the  coiuitry  they  cherished  as  their  home  and  hunting 
ground.  The  Indian  was  torn  in  thought  and  distracted  in  pur- 
pose. 

Standing  between  the  forms  of  two  religions,  the  one  ado]ned 
by  the  Xez  Perces,  and  the  other  by  himself,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  tribal  jealousies  shoidd  be  fomented.  The  presence  of  the 
Nez  Perces  among  the  soldiers  was  calculated  to  increase  sus- 
picion in  the  savage  mind.  Like  his  white  brother,  he  believed 
his  form  of  religion  the  proper  one.  and  resented  the  intrusion 
of  those  v'hom  he  believed  would  interfere  witli  his  beliefs. 

Unfair  indeed  are  those  who  insist  that  Fathej'  Joset  was 
culpable  or  blamable  for  the  attack.  Could  it  be  exptM-ted  that 
he  could  impress  the  Indian  vrith  tlu^  idea  that  to  fight  was  wrong, 
that  he  could  overcome  their  traditions,  tlie  martial  s])ii-it,  the 
growth  of  the  centuries?  In  truth  you  must  answer  no.  No  man 
living  or  who  lias  ever  lived  could  have  done  so,  especially  when 
the  Indian  knew  that  a  cliristian,  civilized  people  insisted  on  the 
right  to  bear  arms,  to  organize,  and  to  figlit  in  force. 

Religion  is  a  growth,  and  he  had  not  grown  in  it.  In  the 
hour  of  test  and  trial  no  form  of  religion  has  pi-oved  bindiiiL'  uj)- 
on  the  mind  and  conscience  of  a  savage  p(M)ple,  unless  that  jx^^ph' 
have  tlu^mselves  developed  it  by  gradual  and  imperceptibh;  stages, 
or  passed  more  than  one  genei-ation  beyond  the  time  of  its  adop- 
tion. 

In  the  presence  of  exciting  influences,  it  is  not  suj-prisiinr  that 
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he  should  have  forgotten  the  lessons  of  mercy.  If  he  had  been 
taught  mercy  and  peace  he  had  also  heard  much  that  the  sav- 
age nature  could  not  comprehend. 

The  story  of  the  Genesis  had  been  told  by  the  preacher  and 
the  priest.  The  story  of  Joshua,  and  of  Jehovah  upholdin^r  the 
shields  and  spears  of  Israel  were  his  also.  In  the  light  of  retro- 
spect and  history  a  dangerous  leaven  to  set  working  in  the  savage 
mind.  In  it  he  saw  God's  direct  intervention.  He  saw  him 
feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked  and  heal  the  sick.  He  believed 
the  white  man's  religion  rather  than  his  own  effort  would  bring 
him  peace  and  comfort  and  habitations,  and  may  we  say  it.  shot 
and  powder  and  guns.  His  simple  trust  nuist  surely  be  shat- 
tered. He  was  hungry,  yet  he  was  not  fed.  His  child  was  sick, 
yet  it  died.  It  is  marvelous  that  the  missionary  exercised  as 
much  influence  as  he  did.  All  these  things  moved  him  to  reject 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  priest.  And  in  judging  him  we 
must  judge  him  as  he  was.  a  simx)le  savage,  prompted  by.  the 
instinct  that  jjrompts  even  the  brute  to  defend  its  own  and  its 
home,  and  blinded  by  an  utter  but  natural  misconception  of  the 
object  of  Colonel  Steptoe's  expedition. 

Have  I  been  too  generous  in  my  treatment  of  our  foe  on  that 
day?  Say  it  if  you  will,  that  oiu-  heroes  were  murdered  by  these 
painted  savages,  condemn  the  Indian  character  if  you  will,  but 
remember  that  on  the  shaft  to  be  erected- and  which  Avill  mark 
the  place  where  your  heroes  received  their  mortal  Avounds,  there 
will  appear  a  tablet  as  enduring  as  the  one  upon  which  the  names 
of  Taylor  and  Gaston  will  eppear,  one  that  will  bear  another 
name,  and  that  name  will  be  that  of  Timothy;  one  who  never 
knew  the  taint  of  other  blood,  but  who  from  longer  association 
better  understood,  and  whose  people  better  understood,  the  white 
man. 

If  the  savage,  hanging  on  with  murderous  persistence,  held 
our  little  army  for  his  lorture.  it  nuist  in  justice  be  said,  tliat  it 
was  a  savage  who  led  these  brave  men  out  of  their  extremity  and 
to  the  first  place  of  safety  open  to  them,  and  that  among  his  own 
people,  likewise  savages,  -who  were  sufficient  in  numbers  to  anni- 
hilate them.  But  they  fed  them,  comforted  them,  and  being 
rested,  sent  them  on  tlieir  way  in  security.  I  have  said  that 
Colonel  Steptoe  was  out  of  the  direct  road  to  Colville.  and  tliat 
this  fact  impressed  the  Indians  with  his  hostile  intent.  It  also 
erapressed  Father  Joset  v\'ith  the  notion  of  Timothy's  treachery. 
He  sa  ys : 

''I  knew,  from  Colonel  Steptoe.  that  his  guide  tdd  him  he 
was  conducting  him  to  Colville  by  the  m-arest  road.    Xow  that 
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the  guide  mistook  himself  so  grossly,  is  absurd  to  suppose.  It 
appears  necessary  to  couelude  that  in  condui'ting  the  troops 
straight  upon  the  camp  of  the  Indians,  he  had  design.  It  cannot 
be  supposed  that  he  ignored  the  irritation  that  the  presence  of 
the  troops  would  produce  upon  the  Indians;  and  as  for  the  rest, 
the  intriguing  of  this  guide  is  well  known.  I  see  no  otlu-i-  way 
to  explain  his  conduct,  than  to  say  that  he  laid  a  snare  for  the 
Coeur  d'Alenes,  whom  he  wished  to  humiliate,  and  that  seeing 
afterwards  the  troops  fall  in  the  ditch  that  he  had  dug  for  others, 
he  has  done  everything  possible  to  draw  them  from  it." 

In  the  light  of  history  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  unmerited  and 
unjust,  and  proceeded  from  a  misunderstanding,  or  rather  from  a 
want  of  knowledge  of  all  the  facts.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Colonel  Steptoe's  first  object  was  to  punish  the  Palouse  Indians 
who  had  murdered  the  American  travelers.  This  necessitated  his 
going  through  the  Palouse  Country.  He  crossed  the  Snake  at 
Alpowa  and  .was,  as  we  know,  and  as  Timothy  (who  was  at 
Alpowa  when  Steptoe  arrived)  said,  on  the  direct  road  to  Col- 
ville.  Fort  TValla  AYalla  was  on  the  present  site  of  AVallula.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  Father  Joset  as  well  as  the  Indians,  ignor- 
ant of  the  fact  as  they  were,  had  some  reason  to  suspect  the  good 
intent  of  the  faithful  Timothy. 

What  a  wonderful  thing  is  Time.  IIow  it  smooths  out  the 
rough  places.  How  it  overcomes  passion  and  eradicates  p?'ejudice. 
Fifty  years;  vrhat  accomplishment!  The  \\'orld  has  l)ccn  made 
anew  in  fifty  years,  and  from  the  watcli  towers  of  our  present 
development  we  can  see  in  the  midst  of  the  long  ago  the  di'ama  of 
that  day  re-enacted.  "We  see  three  great  and  grand  men,  each 
struggling  in  his  own  way  to  serve  his  fellow  man.  Those  men 
were  Steptoe,  Joset  and  Timothy. 

The  cupidity  of  man  had  put  into  the  hands  of  these  chil- 
dren of  the  plains  better  arms  than  the  soldiers  had.  The  priest 
and  missionary  had  come  armed  with  trusting  faith,  jjreaching 
peace  and  mercy.  The  fur  traders  had  come  armed,  and  with  arms 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  e^■(M'y  one,  wliether  civiliz<'(l  or  unciv- 
ilized, the  means  to  swell  the  winter's  ]);ick'  of  fnr,  that  i-oyalty 
miglit  be  adorned  and  Avcalth  disport  itself  in  tlie  drawing  rooms, 
oblivious  of  the  dangers  and  injnstice  to  humanity  sow  n  in  the 
wake  of  tliose  who  gather  the  playthings  of  civilization.  Tlie 
missionary  and  the  tt'a'lei-  were  unconsciously  nK)r('  liostil*-  in  tlieir 
purposes  than  were  the  Indian  ;ind  the  wliile  m;\\\.  In  all  its  ad- 
vancement the  li.iiht  of  tfie  woi'ld  has  sulVered  leiiipor.i ry  ol)- 
scurity  from -ih.e  irreed  of  mnn.  Short  si-jlitcd,  jndccd,  \v;is  the 
policy  of  a  ijovernment  th;it  peiinitted  tlie  ;i rnui nienl  of  a  i-acc 
that  had  contested  every  inch  of  the  coni-se  of  empire  from  the 
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Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  AVero  it  not  so  this  narrative  ancl  count- 
less others  of  like  character  would  find  no  occasion  for  utterance. 

Among  the  relics  recovered  from  the  ])attlefield,  and  with 
which  I  have  been  made  familiar,  are  three  old  army  pistols,  the 
*  tires  from  a  gun  carriage,  and  a  six  pound  shot.  These  were 
gathered  from  the  finders  by  the  late  George  1).  Anderson,  who 
-took  a  great  interest  in  the  subject  Avith  which  we  are  dealing. 
No  doubt  these  will  in  time  find  their  way  iiito  a  state  or  national 
museum,  and  for  all  time  speak  to  the  passer-by  of  a  time  gone 
forever,  and  conditions  in  our  national  development  impossible 
of  repitition. 

Upon  this  ground  a  marble  shaft  will  be  raised  to  connnem- 
orate  the  event  and  nuike  record  of  lives  run  out  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty, — one  that  will  endure  through  countless  ages,  but 
it  will  not  be  the  lirst  monument  erected  to  mark  the  spot.  AYhen 
Colonel  AVriglit  came  north  in  the  fall  of  1S58  to  punish  the  In- 
dians and  after  he  had  routed  them  at  the  battle  of  the  Three 
Lakes,  he  sent  an  expedition  under  ^lajoi*  Greer,  Ijieutenant 
Gregg,  Tender  aiid  AVhite,  to  the  battlefield.  Doctor  Kandolph 
accompanied  them.  Gregg  and  Randolph  were  in  the  Steptoe 
fight.    The  occurrence  is  thus  described  by  Lieutenant  Kipp: 

''At  nooTi  the  dragoons  retin^ned  from  their  expedition  to 
the  battlefield.  They  reached  there  at  12  o\*lock  the  day  before, 
ancl  found  the  hills  Avhicli  on  that  sad  day  were  swarming  with 
their  excited  foes,  now  as  silent  and  deserted  as  a  city  of  the  dead. 
The  whole,  battlefield  ju'esented  a  seenoof  desolation.  In  the  heat 
of  battle  but  few  of  the  bodies  of  the  fallen  could  be  i-ecovered,  and 
in  the  night,  before  their  retreat,  these  were  the  only  ones  which 
could  receive  a  hasty  burial.  The  rest  had  to  be  left  on  the  field 
wTiere  they  met  their  fate.  The  wolves  and  the  birds  of  prey  had 
held  their  festival,  and  for  nearly  six  nionths  the  sun  and  rain 
had  bleached  the  whitened  bones  which  were  scattered  around. 

"As  Lieutenant  Gree^-  aiul  Doctor  iJantloli)h  rode  ovei'  the 
field,  they  could  pohit  out  to  the  othei'- officers  the  scene  of  each 
event  in 'that  day's  hard  tight,— whei-c  the  battle  begau.  where 
charu-e  after  charge  was  made  to  drive  back  the  foes  who  so  far 
outimmbered  them,  where  Tayhu-  and  Gaston  fell  in  tlic  desper- 
ate attack  at  the  head  of  their  men,  and  where  Ihey  ^\'ere  gath- 
ered in  the  night  fur  the  brief  consultation,  worn  out  witli  the 
contest,  yet  seventy-five  mih-s  of  coiuiti-y  to  be  ]);i,ssed  ovei-  be- 
fore they  could  place  the  i-ivei-  between  them  and  their  exulting 
enemies. 

"The  remains  of  the  two  officei's  were  found,  and  the  scat- 
tered bones  of  the  men,  gathered  up.  to  !)<■  brought  back.  The 
two  howitzers  were  found,  also,  where  they  had  been  bui-ied.  The 
Indians  had  not  di.sturb(>d  them,  but  content. 'd  tlmmselves  with 
carrvin-  off  the  -nu  carria-e.^,  whi.-h  they  afterwards  l)nrned. 

'"One  thin-  more  remained  to  l)e  done.    Amon^^  the  articles 
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left  on  the  ,eroiind  Avas  a  pair  of  shafts  ht'lono-inLr  to  one  of  tho 
guns.  These  were  taken  and  fasliioned  into  <i  rude  cross,  which 
was  set  up  in  the  midst  of  the  hatth'tiehl,  to  remind  all  future  trav- 
elers of  the  sad  event  of  which  this  had  been  the  scene.  And  then, 
after  despositinu"  around  it  all  that  eonld  be  gathered  up  from 
the  relics  scattered  over  the  hillside  and  wherever  the  fig'ht  was 
waged,  they  left  the  field  in  solemn  silence." 

It  wili  thus  be  seen  that  the  impnlst^  of  the  race  to  nmrk  the 
resting  place  of  the  dead  was  manifest.  Long  after  the  settle- 
ment of  this  country  the  pioneer  here  gathered  relics  fi-om  the 
mound  of  rubbish.  The  rode  cross  was  carried  away,  possibly  by 
some  one  who  did  not  know  its  purpose,  otherwise  he  would  have 
reverently  protected  it.  Now  all  identity  is  lost,  and  even  the 
spot  we  dedicate  must  be  pointed  out  by  those  who  survived  that 
awful  day. 

Fifty  yeai-s  ago  today  the  spot  we  dedicate  became  historic 
ground.  In  the  evolution  of  our  Western  border  no  concern  was 
taken  of  those  places  where  the  tender  shoots  of  civilization  were 
first  noiu'ished  by  the  blood  of  our  connti-ymen.  Upon  this  soil 
we  shall  hereafter  rear  a  lasting  monument  that  Avill  speak  of  the 
occurrences  of  that  not  remote,  yet  distant  past,  when  our  voices 
are  stilled  and  we  shall  be  forgotten. 

This  soil,  like  all  the  boundless  prairies,  the  fertih^  valleys, 
and  the  majestic  mountains  of  the  AVest,  found  its  Avay  into  the 
great  cauldron,  under  which  the  fires  of  human  energy  have 
since  burned  without  ceasing.  It  passed  fi'om  a  careless  and 
heedless  government  into  private  ownership.  It  has  for  numy 
years  made  its  return  to  the  husbandmen  who  have  tilled  it.  It 
1ms  jdayed  its  humble  part,  its  significance  unheeded,  and  its 
glory  unsung.  Like  the  pure  gold  of  self-sacrifice,  it  has  ])oen  lost 
in  the  sim.ple  effort  of  the  every  day. 

But  on  this  day  which  too  shall  be  marked  as  woi'tliy  of  keep- 
ing, it  shall  be  rescued  fr(uu  sordid  uses  and  nuule  to  stand  out  as 
a  great  landjuark.  significant,  inspiring. 

The  names  of  our  historic  dead,  tlK-ii-  accomplishinciits  and 
their  memory  belong  to  all  of  us.  The  citizen,  of  whatevci-  de<!-i-ee. 
can  claim  them  as  his  own.  They  ai*e  a  nalional  hci-ilagc,  and 
whether  marked  by  nuirble  shaft  i)lantcd  deep  in  the  earth  or 
resting  on  the  surer  foniulation  of  the  L-ratefnl  heart,  lin  y  are  an 
inspiration  arid  a  guide.  Theii*  effort  is  nol  stayed.  Their  wo)-ks 
are  not  silenced  by  death. 

''Tlie  ('aj)tive's  oar  may  pause  n[»<.n  \ho  galley, 

The  soldier  shM-p  beneatli  his  phuiied  ci-est. 
And  P<*aee  may  fold  her  wings  o'ei-  hill  and  \all«-y. 
Hut  thou,  (")  Vatr-iol,  must  nol  take  thy  rest.'' 

--S.  J.  ClIADWiCK. 


DEDICATION  OF  STEPTOE  MEMORIAL  PARK. 


With  much  pomp  and  ceremony  and  in  the  presence  of  one 
of  the  most  notable  gatherings  ever  held  in  northern  AVliitnum 
and  southern  Spokane  County,  the  Steptoe  :\remorial  Park  was 
dedicated  in  this  city  ^londay. 

Among  the  visitors  were  Governor  and  IMrs.  Mead,  Colonel 
Lea  Feabiger,  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Wright,  several  other 
army  officers,  hundreds  of  prominent  Spokane  people,  including 
-the  members  of  Esther  Eeed  Chapter,  D.  A.  E.,  a  large  number 
of  prominent  Colfax  citizens  and  man}'  prominent  people  from  all 
over  Eastern  Washington  and  Northern  Idaho.  The  number  of 
visitors  from  other  sections  is  estimated  at  1,200,  the  total  at- 
tendance at  the  ceremonies  being  about  2,200  people. 

The  pleasure  of  the  occasion  was  marred  somewhat  by  a  gale 
that  blew  continuously  all  day,  but  the  program  was  such  an 
elaborate  one  that  everybody  enjoyed  the  occasion  in  spite  of  the 
threatening  weather,  and  the  crowd  w^ent  home,  pleased  and  dusty, 
but  withal  happy. 

Visitors  for  the  occasion  began  to  gather  here  the  two  preced- 
ing days,  and  Sunday  evening  about  200  visitors  were  already  in 
the  city.  The  Monday  morning  trains  brought  large  delegations 
from  Waverly,  Plaza  and  Spangle  and  a  number  of  visitors  from 
Pullman,  Palouse,  Garfield  and  Oakesdale. 

The  first  special  train  arrived  from  Colfax  at  10:30,  bringing 
a  delegation  of  about  100,  headed  by  the  Colfax  band,  with  ''lit- 
tie"  Fred  Ratlif?  as  drum  major. 

They  were  met  at  the  depot  by  the  reception  conmiittees  and 
awaited  foi*  the  arrival  of  the  first  special  train  from  Spokane, 
which  arrived  ten  minutes  later.  On  board  the  first  special  train 
from  Spokane  were  Governor  and  Airs.  :\[ead,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred prominent  Spokane  people,  including  the  members  of  Esther 
Eeed  Chapter,  D.  A.  P.  Fifteen  minutes  later  the  third  special 
train  arrived,  carrying  Colonel  lica  Feabiger,  V.  S.  A.,  and  his 
staff  and  the  First  Battalion,  Third  Infantry,  consisting  of  tlireo 
companies,  numbering  200  men,  headed  by  a  dnnn  corps  of  six- 
teen pieces. 

The  reguhirs  were  in  campaign  cqnii)mfnt,  cari-yiiig  luiver- 
sack  and  canteen,  "and  apparently  prepared  for  battle.  th<'  only 
marks  of  dress  parade  being  white  gloves.    When  the  troops 
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marched  up  AA'hitman  Street,  keeping  time  to  the  music  of  the 
bugies  and  the  drums,  a  thrill  of  pride  and  patriotism  seemed  to 
pulsate  through  the  crowd  and  the  younger  folks  exchanged  ideas, 
the  main  trend  of  the  remarks  being  that  "them  fellars  could  lick 
the  Japs." 

The  military  display  was  a  great  treat  for  many  of  the  visit- 
ors who  had  never  before  seen  so  large  a  gathering  of  regulars 
under  arms. 

The  parade  formed  on  Fifth  Street  and  marched  up  Whitman 
Street  to  Seventh  and  up  Seventh  into  the  country  road  and  out  to 
the  ^Memorial  Park  site.  At  the  head  of  the  parade  rode  ^Mar- 
shals  T.  F.  Prichard  and  L.  ^Y.  Anderson,  followed  by  the  Fort 
Wright  drum  corps,  heading  the  First  Battalion  :  then  came  the 
Colfax  band,  headed  by  Sheriff  Ratliff.  and  immediately  follow- 
ing was  the  carriage  containing  Governor  and  ]\[rs.  ^lead,  their 
carriage  being  followed  by  twenty-five  other  carriages  containing 
many  of  the  prominent  visitors. 

The  cxercisf^s  at  the  park  site  were  brief.  xV  temporary  plat- 
form Avas  erected  and  occupied  by  Governor  and  ]\frs.  ^Mead,  Gen- 
eral T.  R.  Taunat,  :\rrs.  M.  A.  Phelps,  Regent  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  Rev- 
erend F.  X.  Smith,  County  Commissioner  AY.  AFcCoy  of  Oakes- 
dale,  :\rayor  F.  "SL  Campbell  and  Judge  AI.  IT.  West  of  this  city. 

Reverend  F.  N.  Smith  of  Coeur  d 'Alone,  Idaho,  offered  an 
invocation,  after  which  Judge"  West,  on  behalf  of  the  Rosalia  citi- 
zens, presented  the  deed  to  the  park  site  to  I\rrs.  AF.  A.  Phelps, 
Regent  of  Esther  Reed  Chapter,  D.  A,  R.,  of  Spokane,  who  ex- 
pressed the  appreciation  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  and  presented  the  deed 
to  W.  :\rcCoy.  Chairman  of  the  Whitman  County  Commissioners, 
who  officially  accepted  the  same  and  placed  it  into  the  keeping  of 
the  county. 

General  T.  A.  Tannat,  of  Spokane,  a  member  of  the  West 
Point  Graduates'  Association,  gave  a  l)rief  sketch  of  tlie  careers  of 
Captain  Taylor  and  Lieutenants  Gregg  and  Gaston,  who  met  their 
death  on  the  park  site,  and  concluded  with  an  eulogy  of  the  work 
.  of  the  D.  A.  R.  During  the  ceremonies  Ihe  regulars  were  lined 
up  opposite  the  stand  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  proura?n  the 
audience  joined  in  cheers  and  waving  of  flaus.  The  Colfax  band 
rendered  several  patriotic  airs  during  the  pi-ogi-am. 

The  audience  then  marched  io  tho  .stand  on  Josephine 
Street  and  the  troops  went  into  camp  tlu-  coi'ner  of  .loscplune 
and  Ninth  Street  adjacent  to  the  stand. 

It  was  tile  hour  of  the  old-fashioned  basket  dinner  and  every- 
body seemed  to  enjoy  it.    AFany  of  the  visitors  wei-e  fed  at  the 
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ladies'  rest  room  iii  the  Pythian  Hall  and  the  dray  lines  deliv- 
ered the  parcels  from  the  cheek  room  to  stand.  The  troops 
carried  their  regular  army  rations,  the  local  committee  adding 
cajvcs  and  cigars. 

The  sight  was  a  pictures(iue  one.  Under  a  huge  canvas  at 
the  stand  sat  many  of  the  leading  people  of  Eastern  AVashington 
and  pioneers  of  the  state  enjoying  a  picnic  dinner.  Farmers, 
merchants,  officials  and  professional  men  made  merrv;  fashion- 
ably gowned  ladies  and  prattling  children  enjoved  the  infor- 
mality of  the  hour;  and  just  adjacent  two  sentinels  paced  back 
and  forth  before  rows  of  stacked-up  rifles  and  beneath  the  trees 
adjacent  the  troops  partook  of  their  noon-day  rations.  It  was  a 
picture  that  delighted  the  heart  of  the  camera  artist  and  many 
of  the  kodaks  worked  overtime.  The  stand  was  among  the  trees 
and  pi'olected  from  the  dust  so  that  the  vistors  were  comfortable. 
Had  the  wind  been  less  violent  dui'ing  the  afternoon  exercises, 
the  speakers  would  have  experienced  loss  difficnlty. 

At  1:30  Colonel  Lea  Feabiger  delivered  the  first  address  on 
the  afternoon  program.  Colonel  Feabiger  .spoke  on  the  value  of 
the  army  as  pioneers  and  said  in  part : 

"The  history  of  the  world  shows  the  soldier  ahvays  as  the 
advance  agent  of  civilization  or  conquest,  or  both,  and  savage 
have  eitlier  had  to  conform  or  cease  to  exist.  The  centers  of  civ- 
ilization of  all  times  have  been  extended  not  by  the  cpiiet  arts,  so- 
called.  b)Ut  by  ai'ins,  and  the  so-called  wai's  of  conquest  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  and  Persians,  and  later  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  leading  civilized  natioils  of  th.eir  e])ochs.  were  all  against  bai'- 
barian  tribes  eventually  extending, to  them,  in  spite  of  the  slaught- 
er incident  to  the  pi-oeess,  the  benfits  of  the  highest  civilization 
of  their  respective  days. 

"Incidentally  the  s{)rt^ad  of  all  prominent  religions  have  been 
by  the  sword,  the  ]\lolunnnieda n  faith  almost  entirely  by  that 
means  alone  and  even  the  religion  of  the  gentle  Christ  has  found 
its  most  potent  missionary  in  thf  soldier,  at  least  in  its  l)eginning, 
all  wars  against  tlie  heathen  in  the  middle  ages  being  waged  for 
this  alleued  purjx-se  and  sanctioned,  foi-  that  reason,  by  the  head 
of  the  then  universal  Chi'istian  church. 

"The  aborigines  of  tlie  two  Americas  were  convert<'d  by  this 
means,  entirely  so  in  the  Sjianish  possessions  and  practically  so  ui 
the  French,  where  tlie  energetic  and  self-sacrificing  -b'snit  i)ricsts 
were  closely  followed,  where  not  i)receded,  by  the  man  of  war  of 
that  day,  hbnself  a  zea!<»t  of  no  little  ability  in  chuivh  (h)cti-ine. 

"We  are  now  ai)|)r(»aehing  a  stauv  in  tlie  world's  histoi-y 
Avhere  there  are  practically  no  moi-c  barbarous  {)e(q)le  oi-  uncivi- 
lized countries,  and  the  si.ldier  of  today  will  soon  cease  to  ad 
as  a  pioneer  for  lack  of  nwv  material  and  confine  himself  more 
and  more  to  liis  dual  duty  of  national  and  universal  i)oli.M'man, 
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keeping  the  peace  between  nations  whose  coniiuercial  spirit  and 
aggressiveness  tends  even  more  than  the  Avars  of  ohl  to  oppress 
and  take  advantage  of  the  weaker. 

"In  this  bitter  day  role  the  soldier  has  even  become  a  peda- 
gogue, as  in  the  first  years  of  the  occupation  of  the  Philippines, 
as  soon  as  military  government  was  established,  public  schools 
were  at  once  instituted  tlie  enlisted  man  of  the  army  being  in- 
stalled as  teacher  throughout  the  islands." 

Following  Colonel  Feabiger,  J.  A.  Perkins  of  Colfax  made 
a  brief  addi-ess.  Mr.  Perkins  spoke  of  the  bill  introduced  in 
Congress  to  appi'opriate  $5,000  for  the  Steptoe  Memorial  mon- 
ument and  urged  the  people  of  Eastern  "Washington  to  take  up  the 
question  of  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  by  the  state  legislature  and 
the  raising  of  a  similar  amount  by  public  subscription. 

Judge  S.  J.  Cliadwick  of  Colfax  was  the  next  speaker  on 
the  program.  [His  address  is  published  in  full  elsewhere  in  this 
Quarterly.] 

Governor  Mead  when  introduced  told  the  story  of  a  young 
man  who  reiurned  from  the  war  and  who  was  telling  his  mother 
about  the  dangers  of  the  battle.  "Why,"  said  the  mother, 
"didn't  you  hide  behind  a  tree?"  "But,  mother,  the  officers  had 
.  all  the  trees."  The  Governor  laughingly  remarked  that  had  he 
been  in  the  battle  he  would  have  preferred  to  have  had  a  tree, 
but  if  no  tree  had  been  around,  and  Sheriff  Eatliff  had,  he  would 
have  preferred' to  hide  behind  him.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
Mr.  Eatliff  tips  the  scales  at  the  350  mark,  it  will  be  noted  that 
even  the  Governor's  ample  personage  would  have  been"  fairly 
protected  from  bullets. 

Speaking  in  a  serious  vein,  Governor  ]\Ieod  intimated  that 
his  message  to  the  next  legislature  was  yet  to  be  written  and 
that  it  would  contain  a  recommendation  to  the  state  legislature 
that  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  be  made  for  the  Steptoe  ^^Fcmorinl 
monument.    Governor  IMead  during  his  speech  said: 

"I  have  had  no  more  congenial  experience  during  my  t(n'm  of 
office  than  the  pleasure  of  prosecutinii-  work  inaugurated  by  me 
of  securing  and  preserving  the  ])()rt raits  of  men  prominently 
-  identified  with  the  history  of  the  tcn-itory  and  state  op  Wash- 
ington. At  an  insignificant  cost  to  the  slate  1  have  been  enabled 
to  secure,  through  relatives  and  friends  of  the  men,  the  pictures  of 
all  the  governors  excepting  that  of  Governor  niiolson,  man\-  of 
the  territorial  delegates  to  Congress,  justices  of  the  terriloi-ial  and 
state -supreme  courts,  judges  of  the  fcdci  id  <M»nrts.  tlu-  represent- 
atives and  senators  since  statehood,  flic  territorial  and  stat«>  leu'- 
islatures  from  1S81  to  the  present  time,  the  constitutional  eoji- 
vention  and  an  excellent  portrait  of  <»ur  naval  hero,  John  K'obert 
^fonaghan. 

5.i  ' 
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"It  is  fittino-  that  the  o-reat  army  of  wliieh  Colonel  Stoptoe 
^vas  an  honored  member  should  he  representeil  here  today;  an 
army  which  has  been  such  a  great  factor  in  compellino-  peace  and 
maintaininii-  the  reign  of  law  in  the  Indian  country:  which 
served  so  valiantly,  not  only  in  sia)duing  the  Indian  disturbances 
of  the  })ast,  but.  in  the  wars  that  threatened  the  very  existence  of 
our  country;  served  with  loyalty  and  upheld  the  honor  and  integ- 
rity of  our  llag-. 

"Had  it  not  been  for  the  sacrifice  of  such  men  as  served 
under  Colonel  Steptoe,  the  settlement  of  this  Inland  Empire  might 
have  been  postponed  a  cpiarter  of  a  century  or  niore  and  we 
might  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  build  cities  and  develop 
our  wonderful  resources;  might  not  now  have  these  tields  of  grain 
that  surround  us  on  every  hand  from  which  to  garner  the  a  bud- 
ant  harvest;  might  not  have  these  swift  lines  of  commuuication, 
propelled  by  power  developed  by  the  cascades  and  falls  that 
characterize  our  streams,  and  might  not  have  the  great  l)ranches 
of  our  railroad  systems  to  transport  our  products  to  market.  In 
fact  civilization  and  all  of  its  concomitant  advantages  would 
have  long  been  deferred. 

"The  p;! tiiijtiL'  work  of  this  organization  restoring  historical 
places,  erecting  monuments  and  otherwise  cultivating  tlie  spirit 
of  patriotism  merits  the  highest  commendation.  If  this  nation 
continues,  love  of  country  and  patriotism  nurst  be  transferred 
from  father  to  son.  Not  only  the  children  should  form  the  stu- 
dent body  of  the  university  of  patriotism,  but  the  people  who 
come  to  our  shores  from  foreign  countries  must  be  enrolled  that 
they  may  be  impressed  with  the  sacredness  of  oui-  history  and 
the  development  of  our  institutions,  and  taught  to  res])ect  the 
names  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  success  ami  the  up- 
bnilding  of  this  natioi]. 

"A  state  possessing  such  wonderful  diversity  of  I'csources  is 
surely  destined  to  beconui  the  home  of  millions  rather  than  a  mil- 
lion, -rnless  our  future  poi)ulation  steadily  adheres  to  tlu^  ti'a- 
ditional  i)recepts  of  our  form  of  governnuuit  and  resi)eets  our 
institutions  and  reveres  our  history,  our  jKist  efforts  and  future 
growth  will  be  in  vain. 

"The  eyes  of  the  people  of  AVashington  are  today  directed 
toward  this  spot  and  th(\v  will  hold  in  grateful  remend)rance  the 
efforts  of  your  society  in  preserving  this  history  for  futun;  gen- 
erations. You  have  a  noble  duty  to  perform  and  you  are  perform- 
ing it  with  honor  and  credit." 

Thomas  J.  BenW  of  -luliaetta,  Idaho,  who  w;is  paclcmaster 
under  Colonel  Steptoe  and  a  survivor  of  the  battle  fought  on  the 
grounds  dedicated  was  the  last  speak(U'  on  the  progi'am.  Mr 
Beall  said: 

"In  Ai)ril.  ISoS,  Colonel  S;tt'[)toe,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  post  at  Walhi  Wiilhi.  juM-eived  ordci-s  to  go  into  tlu^  lu.rth.'rn 
country,  that  is  the  C(;lville  eountry,  and  cstjiblish  a,  |)ost.  The 
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government  was  just  on  the  eve  of  surveyin«r  the  4!)tii  parallel 
and  this  northern  post  was  needed  to  protect  the  surveyors. 

''Colonel  Steptoe  did  not  -o  out  to  subdue  the  Indialis.  That 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  soldiers  did  ]iot  take  their  sabers, 
and  they  had  poor  gmiH.  There  were  only  about  ei<:hteen  o-ood 
guns  in  the  squad,  and  the  Indians  were  'better  armed  than  we 
were. 

^Our  guides  were  Timothy,  a  Xez  }*erce,  who  was  friendly; 
Levi,  also  a  Xez  Perce,  and  Simon,  of  the  same  tribe. 

"We  crossed  the  Snake  Pviver  at  Alpowai  because  the  Palouse 
Indians,  avIio  were  not  friendly,  did  not  have'  the  boats  that 
would  take  us  across  the  swift  water,  made  of  canvas  would  not 
answer  the  pui'pose.  so  we  had  to  depend  upon  the  Xez  Perces. 

''From  the  point  where  we  crossed  the  river  we  took  the 
most  direct  route  for  Colville.  doing  out  we  passed  within  four 
miles  of  Stei)toe  Butte.  AVe  crossed  the  Palouse  liiver  about  two 
miles  above  the  present  town  of  Palouse. 

'*We  also  had  for  a  guide  a  half  breed.  Charley  Coiuiors. 
He  was  killed  on  the  hill  yonder  the  niglit  before  we  escaped. 
On  the  evening  we  made  oui'  escape  many  of  the  soldiers  thought 
faithful  Timothy  was  playing  traitor.  AVe  supposed  we  were 
surrounded,  and  Timothy  asked  to  be  sent  to  find  a  gap  through 
which  we  could  escape.  Some  of  the  men  feared  he  was  going 
over  to  the  hostile  Indians. 

''But  Colonel  Steptoe  believed  in  Timothy.  Besides  we  were 
not  taking  m.any  chances,  as  our  ammunition  was  exhausted  and 
we  should  liave  soon  been  masacred  anyway,  with  no  lu'li)  iiearer 
than  AYalla  AValla.  Even  Avhen  Timothy  returned  and  reported 
.that  we  could  escape  some  feared  that  we  were  being  led  into 
an  ambush. 

"We  left  our  tents  standing,  and  our  campfires  brightly 
burning.  and  by  daylight  we  were  far  on  our  way. 

"When  we  reached  the  Snake  Timothy  calb^d  over-  fifty  of 
liis  braves  and  stationed  them  as -sentinels  during  the  night,  while 
we  got  our  first  good  rest  for  several  nights.*' 

J.  J.  Eohan  of  Walla  AValla.  who  was  erroneou.sly  repoi-ted 
dead  several  weeks  ago.  was  a  guest  of  the  day  and  occupi<'d  the 
speakers  platform.  AEr.  Pohan  was  with  Colonel  AVright's  com- 
mand and  was  one  of  the  com])any  which  was  sent  in  the  fall  of 
185S  to  remove  the  bodies  of  the  dead  soldiei's  from  the  old  battle 
ground. 

The  proffram  was  intei-spersed  with  music  by  Ihe  Colfax  band 
and  vocal  s.dections  by  the  Posalia  chorus.  The  n-ndilions  by 
the  band  were  pleasing,  and  the  work  of  the  chorus  was  highly 
complimented. 

The  Old  Settlers'  Association  h(dd  its  animal  iiuM'ling  inune- 
diately  following  the  proi^rain  and  t?-ansact(Ml  their  !vmilar  i-ou- 
tine  of  business.    The  old  officers  were  i-c-elected  foi-  another  year 
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but  no  other  business  was  transacted,  owing  to  the  hiteness  of 
the  hour  and  the  desire  to  be  at  the  special  trains  to  bid  the 
visitors  ''God  Speed." 

At  4:30  the  troops,  headed  by  the  drum  corps  marched 
through  the  streets  and  then  boarded  the  train  for  Spokane.  At 
5  o'clock  the  special  Colfax  and  Spokane  trains  departed,  and 
many  more  visitors  went  out  on  the  5 :30,  6 :45  and  9  :00  o  'clock 
trains. 

Governor  !Mead  left  this  city  for  a  cross  country  auto  trip, 
visiting  Oakcsdale  and  Tekoa.  Mrs.  Mead  remained  in  this  city 
until  Tuesday,  and  was  the  guest  of  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Wilmer. 
J.  J.  Kohan  of  Walla  "Walla  also  remained  as  a  guest  at  the  Wilmer 
residence. 

Thos.  J.  Beall  remained  here  as  a  guest  of  Mr.  and  ]\Irs.  Ral- 
ston McCaig  and  went  over  to  Waverly  Tuesday  to  locate  a  point 
of  interest  on  the  old  trail  traveled  by  Colonel  Steptoe's  com- 
mand. 

Many  visitors  stayed  over  until  Tuesday  and  were  the  guests 
of  local  people.  In  the  evening  the  younger  set  enjoyed  a  social 
dance  in  Tumley's  Hall,  about  fifty  couples  being  present. 

"Old  Glory"  now  waves  from  the  flagpole  in  Step- 
toe  Memorial  Park  and  marks  the  spot  where  the  conquering 
w^hites  lost  one  of  their  la.st  battles  to  the  vanquished  red  man.  A 
few  years  hence  a  marble  shaft  will  mark  the  spot  on  tlie  hillside 
where  the  flag  waves  and  as  the  trains  on  three  different  systems 
roll  by  through  the  valley  below,  travelers  will  be  told  the  story 
of  brave  Timothy,  the  Nez  Perce  chief,  who  was  faithful  to  his 
trust  and  saved  the  Steptoe  command.  The  body  of  Timothy  now 
lies  in  a  grave  near  Lewistoii,  Idaho,  unmarked  and  unm^ticed 
and  the  sentiment  has  been  expressed  that  the  field  that  proved 
the  loyalty  of  Timothy  would  be  a  fitting  last  resting  plac(>  for 
his  remains. 

Mr.  Beall  located  the  place  where  five  Indians  weie  hung 
by  order  of  Colonel  Wright.  Accoi-ding  to  :\rr.  Beall  tlio  pun- 
ishment of  the  Indians  took  place  where  tlie  old  Kaintuck  trail 
crosses  Hangman  C?'eek'  sevei'al  miles  north  of  Waverly.  Four 
of  the  Indians  that  were  hune  Avcn'  of  the  T^matilla  tribe  and 
were  hung  on  general  principles.  The  fifth  Indian  was  of  the 
Yakima  tril)e  and  was  known  as  Qnal-Shon.  He  was  hung  for  the 
murder  of  Indian  Aaent  Bolori. 

The  following  letter  was  rtn-eived  by  tlw^  local  committee  on 
Wednesday  fi-om  :\r)*s.  ^1.  A.  Phelps,  f.u-mer  State  Regent  of  the 
D.  A.  P.  and  chairman  of  the  Ste[)toe  Committee: 
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I  have  only  a  few  minutes  in  which  to  write,  but  I  cannot 
let  the  day  pass  without  tellinir  you  and  your  good  friends  and 
neighbors  in  Eosalia,  liow  alisoliUely  delightful  all  their  arrange- 
ments were  and  how  loud  in  their  praise  everyone  was. 

One  of  our  Esther  Reed  women  called  me  up  this  morning 
and  said:  "I  tell  you  Mrs.  Phel])s,  that  was  one  of  the  most  glor- 
ious days  our  Chapter  will  ever  experience  and  I  shall  never  hear 
the  word  Rosalia,  without  feeling  a  warm  glow  at  my  heart." 

That  is  the  way  we  all  feel. 

And  the  soldiers  were  so  happy — one  of  them  said:  ''We  have 
never  before  been  treated  so  well  as  we  were  at  Rosalia,  and  if 
you've  any  more  monuments  to  dedicate,  just  call  on  us." 

Will  you  express  to  all  your  townspeople  the  sincere  and 
heartv  thanks  of  the  women  of  Esther  Reed  Chapter  of  the  D. 
A.  R? 

Most  cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

NETTA  W.  PHELPS. 

•  • — The  Rosalia  Citizen. 

Rosalia,  "Washington, 
19  June,  190S. 


DOCUMENTS. 

[The  editor  would  be  pleased  to  receive  manuscript  docu- 
ments bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  publica- 
tion in  this  department  of  the  Washington  Historical  Quarterly.] 


Beginning  of  the  San  Juan  Dispute. 

Harry  K.  Struve,  of  Seattle,  in  an  examination  of  the  papers 
left  by  his  distino-uished  father,  the  late  IL  G.  Struve,  came  upon 
the  following  important  and  interesting  document  and  promptly 
presented  it  to  the  Washington  University  State  Historical  So- 
ciety. The  signature  was  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Ix.  K. 
Gosnell,  Provincial  Archivist  of  British  Columbia,  who  pro- 
nounced it  genuine.  Mr.  Gosnell  is  the  author  of  the  volume  on 
Sir  James  Douglas  about  to  appear  in  the  ''Makers  of  Canada" 
series.  He  is  therefore  probably  the  best  living  authority  on  the 
writings  and  history  of  Douglas. 


Victoria.  Vancouver's  Island 
To  His  Excellency  26th  April  1855. 

Governor  Stevens 
&c.  <S:c.  &c. 
Sir 

I  have  received  a  communication  from  'Mr.  Charles  Griffin 
a  British  Subject,  residing  on  the  Island  of  San  Juan,  giving  in- 
formation to  the  etfect  that  an  armed  party  of  American  citizens 
ostensibly  acting  under  the  direction  of  a  person  nanunl  Bai-nes, 
who  stvl'es  himself  S'nerilf  of  Wliatcomb  County,  landed  on  the 
Island  of  San  Juan,  and  denumdcd  from  the  said  Cbai-lcs  Griflin 
certain  monies  in  payment  of  Taxes,  on  behalf  and  in  ihc  nam.'  of 
the  Ignited  States  of  America,  a  deiiunid  wliich  as  a  liritish.  subject, 
acknowledging  no  authority  exce])t  that  emanating  from  his  own 
Government,  he  i-efiised  to  pay. 

:Mr.  Barnes  and  his  followers  dui-ing  ^\v.  (iriffin's  absence 
^iud  while  his  servants  were  with  one  or  two  excei>tioiis.  (lispers(>d 
at  their  several  oceu])ations  did  absti-act  a  mniiber  of  valuable 
sheej>.  wliich  thev  i)nT  into  boats,  and  were  about  to  depart  with 
the  same  when  ^'li-.  Ciiftin  i-eturned  and  denuinding  ivstitution  (^f 
his  property  was  mena.-rd  with  violence  aiui  put  in  dang.'r  of  his 
life 

I  have  taken  tlie  lihertv  of  calliim'  your  excellmey  s  attention 
to  that  matter  for  the  purpose  of  Ir.-,rnin-  frou)  you  it  th.'  s:.i.l 
Mv  P,arnes' proee<Mlin-s  were  in  that  Hist;in(M.  ;iulh.u-i/ed  or  s;in.- 
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tioned  iu  any  manner  by  the  Executive  Oftieers  of  Washinirton 
Territory.  His  own  verhal  statements  imhieed  ^li.  (..'ril'lin  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  authority  from  you  to  levy  Taxes  on  British  sub- 
jects residino-  on  the  Ishmd  of  San  Juan,  but  I  am  conscious  that 
it  would  be  doiiiLr  you  a  great  injustice  to  assume,  witliout  l)etter 
evidence,  the  truth  of  such  statenu^its:  and  also  prove  an  un- 
gracious requital  for  the  kindness  with  which  you  i^vnei-ously 
vindicated,  at  Washington,  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice  ^^•hcll 
a  groundless  charge  was  brought  against  the  charactei-  of  this 
Government. 

Should  ^Ir.  Barnes  have  acted  under  the  orders  of  the  Exec- 
utive Officers  of  Washington  Territory,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
persons,  who  have  heen  plundered  of  their  i)ropcrty  to  bring  for- 
ward a  chiim  for  damages,  as  against  the  United  States,  but  on 
the  contrary  if  acting  in  a  lawless  maniun',  without  due  authority 
they  will  proceed  by  criminal  action  against  the  i)arties  as  for  a 
felonious  carrying  away  of  the  property  of  Bi-itisli  subjects  on 
the  Territory'  of  Great  Britain. 

I  trust  your  Excellency  will  take  measures  to  prevent  the 
repetition"of  such  acts  of  viohnice  on  the  i)art  of  American  citi- 
zens, which  must  ultimately  lead  to  dissension  and  bloodshed,  an 
event  which  all  would  have  cause  to  deplore. 

The  Island  of  San  Juan  has  been  \n  the  x)ossession  of  Bi'itish 
Subjects,  for  many  years,  and  it  is  with  the  other  Islands  of  the 
Archipelago  de  Arro  declared  to  be  within  the  Ju!'isdiction,  of 
this  Colony,  and  under  the  protection  of  British  Laws.  1  have 
also  the  oi'ders  of  Her  Majesty's  [Ministers  to  treat  those  Islands 
as  part  of  the  British  Dominions. 

If  our  claims  be  unfounded,  tlie  fact  must  be  proven  by  other 
means  than  by  acts  of  violence,  which  from  the  nature  of  the 
question  at  issue,  ]nust  be  at  once  a  fi-uilless  and  mischievous 
waste  of  energy,  as  they  can  ncitlu'i-  add  force  to  the  claims  of 
the  United  States,  nor  detract  from  those  of  Great  P>ritain, 
founded  on  Treaty  stipulations,  by  which  the  Governments  of 
both  nations  have  a<:reed  to  abide. 

AVisdom  and  sound  i)olicy  enjoin  upon  us  the  part  of  leaving 
the  questi(ui  to  the  decision  of  th(^  Sui)reme  G'overimients,  and  of 
abstainin.u  from  enforcing  riglits,  which  neither  pai'ly  is  dispostvl 
to  acknowledge. 

Any  other  course  must  eventually  lead  1o  (lissoisloii  and  be 
])roductive  of  the  most  serious  evils.  Oui-  united  force  wlien  ex- 
erted in  the  connnon  cause  of  Immanity  is  hat'dly  suriicicnt  to  ce- 
strain  the  wily  savage  fnun  deeds  of  J'>loo(l.  and  that  influence 
must,  in  a  great  measui'(\  cease  with  our  friendly  rehitions.  and 
both 'countries  will  suffr-r  fi'om  the  nhsence  of  tliat  wholesome 
controui,  whicli  now  hold.^  tin'  nati\e  Indian  Tribes  in  ch<"(d^. 

I  trust  youi-  ExccHency  cotitifiues  to  entertain  the  sentiiinMils 
in  resi)ect  to  this  question,  which  ymi  expiv>se<|  ;it  our  hist  intei-- 
view  and  that  every  exertion  will  be  ni.ide  on  yoiii-  side,  as  well 
as  on  ours"to  i)n>vent  disoi-ih-rs.  which  will  compli<-ate.  and  render 
the  (piestion  more  diffieuit  of  settlement. 
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This  Government  will  be  responsible  for  the  aets  of  British 
Subjects  and  punish  all  offences  committed  by  such  on  the  Arro 
Islands,  and  I  trust  your  Excellency  is  disposed  to  exercise  the 
same  vigourous  eontroul  in  that  quarter  over  the  conduct  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Tour  Excellency's 
most  obedient 

humble  Serv;int 

JAMES  DOUGLAS 
Goverjior 
Vancouver's  Island. 

Reply  From  Governor  Stevens. 

That  Governor  Stevens  knew  the  case  was  important  is  shown 
by  two  events.  In  the  first  place  he  had  the  letter  from  Governor 
Douglas  transcribed  into  his  official  records  where  it  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  archives  in  the  capitol  at  Olympia.  In  the  next  place 
he  replied  in  a  firm  and  dignified  manner.  Ilis  reply  is  copied  in 
the  same  volume.  These  two  copies  w^ere  found  by  Ashmun  N. 
Brown,  former  Secretary  to  Governor  Mead,  and  were  made  by 
him  the  basis  of  a  valuable  and  interesting  article  in  which  he 
took  occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  cliplonuicy  over 
the  sheep  should  supx)lant  or  be  added  to  the  old  familiar  pig  story 
as  being  the  foundation  of  the  San  Juan  dispute.  From  ISlv. 
Brown's  article  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  for  January  7, 
1906,  the  reply  by  Governor  Stevens  is  taken  as  follows : 

Olvmpia,  "Washington  Territory, 
;  .  ^  May  12,  1S55. 

Six- — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
communication  of  April  26,  in  which  you  state  that  information 
has  been  received  by  you  "to  the  elTect  that  an  armed  party  of 
American  citizens  ostensibly  acting  under  the  dii'cction  of  a  per- 
son named  Barnes,  who  styles  himself  sheriff  of  ^Yhatcom  county, 
landed  on  the  island  of  San  Juan  aiid  demanded  from  Charles  Grif- 
fin certain  moneys  in  ]niyment  of  taxes  on  behalf  and  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  A  d(>mand  which  as  a  l^rilish 
subject,  acknowledging  no  afithoi-ity  except  that  emanating  from 
hi.-=r  own  Lrovernment.  he  refused  to  pay;"  that  :Mi-.  P>ariies  and  liis 
followers ''abstracted  a  nuTiiber  of  valuabh.'  shee|),"  and  that  upon 
Mr.  Griffin's  demandinir  restitution  he  was  menaced  with  violence 
and  put  in  danger  of  liis  life.  .     .  , 

Of  the  matters  detaib-d  by  yoii  1  luive  no  (official  nd ofiiiat  ion 
save  from  vour  com7»iunieation.  It  is  known,  howevei-.  that  .Mr-. 
Barnes  is  the  sheriff  of  AVhatconi  eounty.  You  further  st.it.'  Iliat 
you  have  called  mv  attention  to  the  same  .for  the  purpose  (d  as- 
certaiidn-  "if  the  said  'Mr.  Frames'  proceedings  were  in  that  in- 
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stance  authorized  or  sanctioned  in  any  manner  bv  the  executive 
officers  of  AVashington  territory. ' ' 

The  sheriffs  of  the  various  counties  come  nnder  the  super- 
vision of  the  executive  in  the  exercise  'of  the  pardoniiig  power, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  resistance  of  the  laws  they  act  under  certain 
prescribed  L^ws,  and  to  these  hiws  they  are*^  respousible  for  a 
proper  discharge  of  their  duties. 

By  the  act  of  the  legishitive  assembly  of  the  territory  of  Ore- 
gon, previous  to  the  separation  therefrom\-)f  the  territory  of  Wash- 
ington, the  boundary  line  as  between  the  two  governments  was 
held  to  run  through  the  Canal  de  Arro,  and  by  the  act  of  the  leg- 
islative assembly  of  the  territory  of  AVnshington,  ''to  organize  the 
county  of  AVhatcom,"  the  island  of  San  Juan  is  included  within 
the  bounds  of  that  county. 

The  sheriff  in  proceeding  to  collect  taxes  acts  under  a  law 
directing  him  to  do  so.  Should  he  be  resisted  in  such  an  attempt, 
it  woidd  become  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  sustain  him  to  the 
full  force  of  the  authority  vested  in  him. 

You  say,  ''The  island  of  San  Juan  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  British  subjects  for  many  years,  and  it  is  with  the  other  islands 
in  the  Archipelago  de  Arro  declared  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  colony  and  under  the  protection  of  British  laws.  I  have 
also  the  orders  of  her  majesty's  ministers  to  treat  those  islands  as 
part  of  the  British  dominions." 

The  acts  before  referred  to  have  declared  these  islands  to  be 
within  the  jurisdiction,  formerly  of  the  territory  of  Oregon,  now 
of  the  territory  of  Washington,  and  the  general  laws  of  those  ter- 
ritories, so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable  have  thereby  extended 
over  them. 

The  ownership  remains  now  as  it  did  at  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  June  15,  1S46,  and  can  in  no  vrise  be  affected  by  the 
alleged  "po.ssession  of  British  subjects." 

The  contemporaneous  exposition  of  the  treaty  as  evinced  by 
the  debates  in  the  United  States  senate  shows  the  Canal  de  Arro 
to  be  the  boundary  line  as  understood  by  the  United  States  at  that 
time,  and  the  doubt  of  the  British  government  as  to  any  claim 
beyond  that  line  is  plainly  manifested  by  the  note  of  ^ir.  Cramp- 
ton,  the  British  minister.' to  Mr.  Buchanan,  secretary  of  state  of 
the  United  States,  dated  January  13,  1848.  Indeed  in  Arrow- 
smith's  map  of  Vancouver  island  and  tlie  adjacent  coast,  published 
in  London  April  11,  1849,  the  bounrlai-y  line  is  laid  down  as  run- 
ning throueh  the  Canal  de  Arro. 

^Thc  map  is  compiled  from  the  surveys  of  Vancouver,  Killctt, 
Simpson  and  others,  and  would  seem  to  establish  that  even 
as  late  as  some  three  y<'ars  sul)ser|ueiit  to  tlie  treaty,  the  great 
Eudish  navigators  ancl  liydrographers,  as  well  as  the  American 
goverinnent.  considered  the  Canal  de  Arro,  as  in  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  the  channel  which  separated  the  contiiient  from  Vancou- 
ver island. 

I  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  send  a  copy  of  your 
communication  and  of  tliis  reply  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
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United  States,  and  in  tlie  meaiitinio  I  have  to  reciprocate  most 
earnestly  your  hope  that  nothin.ir  may  occur  to  interrupt  the  liar- 
mony  and  ,irood  feeling-  which  should  characterize  the  relations 
of  neighboring  states. 

I  have  the  honor  to  he 

Your  obedient  servant 

ISAAC  1.  STEVENS 
Governor  of  Washington  Territory. 

To  Ilis  Excellency 

James  Douglas 

Governor  Vancouver  Ishind. 


Establishing  the  Navy  Yard,  Puget  Sound. 

The  following  letter  from  Lieutenant  A.  B.  AVyckoff  and  the 
accompanying  documents  will  be  useful  to  the  future  historians 
The  originals  of  the  documents  have  been  placed  in  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Washington  : 
Branch  Ilydrographic  Office. 

Port  Townsend,  Wash.. 

November  20th  1907. 

Sir  :— 

I  take  pleasure  in  mailing  you  copies  of  orders  and  letters  in 
relation  to  the  starting  of  the  Navy  Yard,  Puget  Sound.  The 
original  name  was  "Puget  Sound  Naval  Station,"  but  some  years 
since  Congress  changed  the  naine  to  Navy  Yard,  l^uget  Sound, 
because  "of  its  inci'casing  importance.  ''Bremerton  Navy  Yard" 
is  a  mis-nomer,  without  official  sanction,  and  should  never  be 
used. 

The  first  official  act  in  connection  with  this  navy  yard  was 
an  Act  of  Congress  in  18SS  directing  the  ap})oiritnient  of  a  com- 
mission of  three  naval  officers  to  examine  the  coast  north  of  th(^ 
42nd  paraUel  of  north  latitude  in  Oregon.  AVashington  and  Alaska 
for  a  suitable  site  for  a  navy  yard  and  dry-docks. 

Hon.  AV.  C.  AVliitney,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  api)()in1ed  Capt. 
A.  T.  Mahan,  Commander  C.  AT.  Cliestt'r  and  Lieut.-Conul.  C.  11. 
Stockt<m  and  they  recommended  scvt^ral  sites  on  l^iget  Sound  and 
Lake  AVashington,' June  3()lh,  LS!)().  Congress  authorized  a  second 
commission  to  consist  of  two  civilians,  two  naval  oflicers  and  on<' 
army  officer  to  select  a  site  for  a  dry  dock  at  some  point  on  tlic 
.shores  of  the  I'acific  ocean,  oi*  the  watei-s  connected  t hei-ewit li, 
north  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  marking  the  noi-thern  boundary 
of  Califof'iiia,  including  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound,  and  also  Lakes 
Washington  and  l^nion  in  the  Slale  of  AVashinuton.  The  coin- 
mission'appointed  Avas  lion.  IJichard  AV.  Thomi)son,  «>x-secr(^1  a ry 
of  the  navy,  ex-senator  T.  C.  Piatt.  Col.  (h-o.  Alendell.  P.  S.  .\.. 
Capt.  T.  d.  Sel Fridge.  U.  S.  X.  and  Lieut. Miant  A.  li.  WyelcotL 
U.  S.  N.  The  report  was  made  Dec.  2:h-d.  1S!)0.  and  i'avore.l  a  site 
on  Poi-t  Orchard  as  first  choiee. 

S(Miator  John  i>.  All.-n  s.-eur^d  an  aitU'iulment  to  llii-  naval 
appropriation  ])il!  authorizing  the  Sect,  of  the  Navy  to  aequire  I'm' 
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the  purposes  of  a  dry  dock  a  tract  of  land  not  exceedin-i'  200  acres 
on  Port  Orchard,  Puj^-et  Soinid,  ai^propriatinii-  $10,000  to  pay  for 
said  hind,  and  instructing  .the  Sect,  of  the  Ss'avy  to  cause  to  be 
erected  on  said  hind,  for  naval  and  comnierciar  purposes,  a  dry 
dock  not  h^ss  than  GOO  feet  in  len<ith.  not  less  than  70  feet  wide 
at  bottom  of  entrance  and  cai)al)le  of  adniittin^i'  vessels  drawing 
30  feet  of  water,  the  cost  of  said  dry  dock  not  to  exceed  $700,000. 
This  amendment  finally  passed  Con<.iress  ^March  2nd.  1891. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  orders  of  ^Nlarch  17th  1891,  After  se- 
lecting and  pui-chasing  most- of  the  laiuls  1  was  ordered  to  assume 
command  of  "The  Puget  Sound  Naval  Station"  and  on  Septem- 
ber 16th  1891,  in  the  presence  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kit- 
sap County,  I  read  my  orders  and  the  tlag  was  hoisted  for  the 
first  time  by  my  daughter  Selah  "Wyckotl'.  I  presiune  that  this 
was  the  first  birthday  of  the  navy  yard.  After  making  many  bor- 
ings I  selected  the  site  of  the  present  di-y  dock.  The  contract  for 
the  dry  dock  was  let  to  Byron  Barlow  &  Co.  of  Tacoma  for 
$491,4.65,  but  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  dock  of 
fifty  feet,  and  other  changes,  the  final  expense  was  $610,000.  The 
beginning  of  work  on  tlie  di-y  dock  was  Dec.  10,  1892,  when  my 
daughter  Mary  E.  AVyckott*  dug  the  first  spade  full  of  earth. 

In  ^lay  1892  I  was  ordei'ed  to  counnand  the  U.  S.  S.  "'Nii)sic" 
in  addition  to  my  duties  as  Comnumdant.  The  first  vesst^l  to  enter 
the  dry  dock  was  the  U.  S.  Monitor  "^Monterey,"  April  22nd  1896. 
A  number  of  battle  ships  aiid  the  S.  S.  "Dakota"  have  also  been 
docked  in  it,  and  the  most  careful  measurements  have  never  slunvn 
any  settlement. 

The  above  I  think  covers  everything  in  connection  with  the 
beginning  of  the  navy  Yard,  Puget  Sound. 

'    ^  '  A.  B.  ^YYCKOFF 

Lieut.  U.  S.  N.  (Ket*d) 

(Copy) 

XAYY  DEPAKTMEXT, 

Washington,  Mnn-h  17lh,  1891. 

Sir:— 

You  are  detached  from  duty  in  th(>  P>ui-eau  of  Yainls  and 
Docks,  and  assigned  to  special  duty  conneirted  with  that  1  bureau. 

You  will  proceed  to  Seattle,  Washington,  and  then  to  Port 
Orchard,  in  the  County  of  Kitsap,  on  Piiud  Sound,  where  you  will 
select  a  traet  of  land,  not  exceedinu  1  wo  hundred  aei-es  in  extent, 
suitable  for  tlu^  purj)oses  ot*  a  dry-dock.  You  will  fui-nish  the 
Department  ^vith  a  ])hin  of  the  site  you  may  select,  and  i-ej)o!t  tht> 
lowest  price  per  acre  for  which  it  ean  i)e  {)urehase(l. 

Jii  the  prosecution  of  this  duty,  you  will  be  allowed  all  ex- 
penses which  may  be  incurred  in  the  thonMiizh  examination  of 
lands.  pi'ei)ai'ation  of  j)a|)ers.  etc.,  including  office  i-eut.  and  you 
are  authorized  to  make  such  joui-ueys  as  may  be  nee.-ssar.v.  Voii 
will  kee[)  ;i  strict  account  of  all  expenses  incurred  and  travel  pei'- 
formed. 
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This  employment  on  shore  duty  is  required  bv  the  public  in- 
terests,,_  and  such  service  will  continue  until  September  15th,  1S91 
unless  it  is  otherwise  ordered.  ' 

Very  respectfully, 

B.  F.  TEACY. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Lieutenant 

A.  B.  Wyckoff,  U.  S.  N. 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
Navy  Department. 


Puget  Sound  Naval  Station. 
Sidnev,  Wash.,  June  11,  1892. 

Hon.  B.  F.  Tracy. 

Secret-ary  of  the  Navv. 
Sir:— 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fuial  report,  under  the  Depart- 
ment's order  of  ]\rareh  17th,  1891,  to  select  a  body  of  land,  not  ex- 
ceeding' two  hundred  acres,  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  a  dry- 
dock,  on  Port  Orchard  in  the  County  of  Kitsap,  State  of  Wash- 
ington. The  lands  selected  embrace  one  hundred  and  ninety  acres, 
according  to  the  survey  of  Civil  Engineer  T.  C.  McCollom  U.  S.  N., 
a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  and  have  a  frontage  on  tide  water  of 
one  and  one-fourth  miles.  The  site  lies  on  the  North  side  of  Sin- 
clair's Inlet  and  includes  the  only  two  basins  of  level  land  of  any 
extent,  with  accessible  water  front,  in  Port  Orchard.  The  center 
of  the  reservation  rises  in  two  ridges  to  elevations  above  one  hun- 
dred feet,  furnishing  excellent  and  healthful  locations  for  resi- 
dences, marine  barracks  and  hospital  grounds.  The  tide  lands, 
donated  by  the  State  of  Washington,  embrace  about  thirty-five 
acres,  a  portion  of  which  can  readily  be  filled  in  from  the  adjacent 
bluffs..  Sinclair's  Inlet  can  furnish  secure  anchorage,  with  excel- 
lent holding  ground  in  from  six  to  eight  fathoms,  to  at  least  fifty 
men-of-war,  and  the  tidal  current  along  the  North  side  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  One  hundred  and  fourty-five  and  one  fourth  acres 
were  purchased  in  September  1891;  and  five  acres  in  ]\[nrch  1892. 
A  suit  was  begun  in  September  ISOl,  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court, 
for  the  condemnation  of  forty  acres  of  bind  lying  near  the  center 
01  the  reservation,  to  Avhich  a  clear  title  could  not  otherwise  be 
obtained.  Owing  to  various  dehnys  in  the  legal  procedure,  the 
final  payments  were  not  made  until  ]\{ay  1892. 

The  one  hundred  and  ninety  and  one  fourth  acres  were  pur- 
chased for  $9,512.50;  ami  the  cost  of  abstracts,  recording  deeds 
etc.  was  $371.75,  making  a  total  of  $9,587.25. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  B.  WYCKOFF, 

Lieut.  U.  S.  N. 

Commandant. 
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(Copy) 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 
Xavy  Department, 

"W\asliini:ton.  D.  C,  June  22,  1892. 

Sir: 

The  Bureau  begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
June  11,  1892,  forwarding  your  final  report  of  the  selection  of 
lands  for  the  site  of  a  dry-dock  on  Puget  Sound,  Kitsap  Co., 
Washington,  together  with  Copv  of  the  Survey  made  bv  Civil  En- 
gineer T.  C.  McCollom.  U.  S.  X. 

The  Report  of  Survey  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Hon.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Xavy. 

The  Bureau,  on  its  part,  desires  to  thank  and  congratulate 
you  upon  the  successful  nuinner  in  which  you  have  accomplished 
the  work  assigned  you  by  the  Departiuent. 

Please  forward  your  account  current  for  month  of  June  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

Very  respectfully. 

X.  II.  FAKQUriAK, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 

To 

Lieut.  A.  B.  AVyckoff.  U.  S.  X. 
Commandant. 
•    Xaval  Station, 

Puget  Sound,  AYash., 


(Copy) 

Xew  York,  July  lotli,  1893. 

Hon.  II.  A.  Herbert. 

Secretary  of  the  Xavy, 
AYashington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir, 

Understanding  that  Lieutenant  A.  B.  AYyckoff,  U.  S.  Xavy,  is 
shortly  to  be  ordered  up  for  examination,  and  tluil  no  paper  is  on 
file  in  the  Xavy  Department  touching  his  services  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Puget  Sound  Xaval  Station,  I  desire 
to  state  that  the  Avork  of  the  establishment  of  this  station,^refiuir- 
incp  o-reat  judgment  aiul  energy  on  the  part  of  Lieutenant  Y^vclvoff, 
was^performe'd  bv  him  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  exi)ress  to  you  this  opinir>n  of  tlic  value  of  his  services 
in  order  that  it  nuay  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  tlie  Depart- 
ment. 

Very  respect tully, 

B.  F.  TRACY. 
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Handbook  of  Learned  Societies  and  Institutions:  America 

Edited  by  J.  David  Thoiupson.  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washiinz'- 
ton.  No.  39.  (Washing-ton,  D.  C.  Carnegie  Institution,  June,  IOCS. 
592  pp.) 

One  of  the  first  projects  approved  by  the  trustees  of  the  Car- 
negie Institntion  Avas  the  publication  of  a  handbook  of  h-^arncd 
.societies,  this  being  regarded  as  a  necessary  preparation  to  almost 
any  kiiid  of  careful  research.  Begiiuiing  in  1902,  grants  of  money 
were  made  for  the  purpose,  the  supervision  and  expenditure  being 
entrusted  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress.  .^laterial  has  now  been 
collected  npon  all  publishing  societies  of  the  world,  the  present 
Yolnme  being  limited  to  Xorth  aiid  South  America  and  adjaceiit 
islands.  Exception  has  been  made  of  a  few  classes  of  societies 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  the  Handbook  with' 
reasons  for  their  omission. 

xVs  is  well  known,  there  is  a  g]'eat  wealth  of  material  in  the 
pnblications  of  societies  which  have  been  formed  for  the  promo- 
tion of  study  in  si)ecia]  fields  of  knowledge.  For  the  student 
along'  s])ecial,. lines  of  work,  there  is  almost  no  source  of  informa- 
tion so  fruitful  as  the  literature  of  these  publishing  societies.  The 
completion  of  an  accurate  and  up-to-date  check-list  of  the  learned 
societies  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  a  significant  event  in  the 
history  of  scientific  ]n'ogress. 

AYithiu  the  field  covcT'ed,  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain  reliable 
infonnation  upon  all  publishing  societies,  together  with  colleges, 
nni versifies,  nmscums  and  laboratoih'S  which  issue  contributions 
to  knowledge.  Full  information  is  given  including  luune  of  so- 
ciety, permanent  addrt'ss,  histoi-y,  o1).iect.  time  ami  ]dace  of  moet- 
ing-s.  membership,  regulai*  and  sj)ecial  publications,  res<\'irch 
funds  and  i)rizes.  Facts  are  also  given  in  regaid  to  flistribu- 
tion  of  publications,— conditions  under  which  exchangvd,  i)iMce 
and  i)lace  (»f  sale.  While  the  exact  titles  of  the  various  serial  pub- 
lications are  given,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  volumes  are  not 
analysed  for  contents.  That  would  of  course  be  out  of  the  (|ues- 
tion  in  a  one  volunu'  work  covei'ing  so  bro.-id  a  field. 

The  arrangement  is  i)rimarily  by  eounti'ies.  Cnde!-  eouidnes, 
there  is  a  list  of  national  societies  ali)hal)etted  hy  offieial  name. 
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follo^Yed  by  a  mixed  alphabet  of  locfd  societies  arrancred  under 
city  and  state.  This  arnmg-ement  seems  likely  to  prove  confus- 
ing. Fortuuately,  there  is  an  excellent  index  where  names  of 
societies  and  institutions,  serial  publications,  eities,  counties  and 
states,  are  arranged  together  in  a  single  alphabet. 

—ciiaiu.es  w.  smith. 


Bibliography  of  American  Historical  Societies.  Ry  A.  P.  C. 
Griffin.  Edition  2,  revised  and  enlarged.  Annual  report  of  the 
American  Historical  Society  for  the  year  190;"),  vohune  2.  (Wash- 
ington, Government  Pi'inting  Office,  1907.  loT-t  pp..  ^^1.) 

This  revised  edition  of  Griffin's  Bibliography  of  American 
Historical  Societies  has  seemed  long  in  coming.  It  was  an- 
nounced for  the  second  volume  of  the  Iveport  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  foi-  1905  and  as  such  it  now  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  the-  year  1908,  although  bearing  the  imprint  date  of 
1907. 

It  is  a  large  volume,  well  printed  and  well  indexed,  and  is 
in  itself  an  ample  jnstification  for  any  delays  in  its  preparation. 
It  covers  the  publications  of  all  publishing  historical  societies 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  brincin?^'  tlu^  recoi'd  do^^'n  in 
most  cases  to  the  close  of  the  year  1905.  The  arrangement  is 
geographical  and  chronological  with  a  full  author  and  subject 
index  to  which  is  added  also  a  biographical  index  and  an  index  of 
societies.  These  indexes  add  immensely  to  the  working  value  of 
the  book. 

The  work  as  now  issued  is  easily  the  most  important  one 
volume  bibliography  in  the  field  of  Anuu'ican  history.  Like  many 
another  work  of  its  kind,  it  has  uradually  developed  fnun  smaUer 
beginnings. 

In  the  Iveport  of  th(^  American  Historical  Association  for 
1890.  pp.  1G1-2G7,  aj^peared  the  fii'st  instalhnent  of  Mr.  (ii-itlin's 
Bibliography  of  American  Histoi'i<'al  Societies.  A  secorul  and 
final  instalhnent  came  out  in  the  Keport  of  the  Amei  ican  Histor- 
ical Association  for  1S92.  305-019.  The  completed  biblio<i- 
raphy  listed  the  publications  of  282  societies  and  eoviM'ed  418 
paees.  It  was  not  indc^xed  exce])t  as  the  items  were  br(Mm-lit  out 
by  the  iiulexes  to  the  volumes  in  which  it  was  contaiiied.  It 
proved  very  helpful  even  in  this  form  but  was  not  convenient 
to  use. 

In  the  Kepoi-t  of  the  .\merican  Historical  Association  foi* 
1895,  j>p.  V)75-12:^n,  thei-e  was  published  an  enlarged  ajid  coiisoli- 
dated  bihl io'^^-a j)}iy  covei'inc!'  the  saiiu-  fi«-hl  and  by  the  same  author 
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as  the  preceding  one.  This  listed  the  publications  of  313  so- 
cieties, covered  561  pages  and  contained  a  77-page  index.  This 
was  a  distinct  step  in  advance  but  the  index  was  far  from  com- 
plete. 

In  the  present  edition,  occupying  a  whole  volume,  the  publi- 
cations of  some  500  historical  societies  are  listed,  covering  1.374 
pages  and  containing  341  pages  of  index.  The  main  index  is  by 
author  and  subject,  followed  by  a  biographical  index  and  an 
index  of  societies.  Each  item  as  listed  is  given  a.  serial  number 
and  the  index  refers  to  this  number— a  very  satisfactory  time- 
saving  device  from  the  standpiont  of  the  user. 

A  key  to  the  contents  of  all  publications  of  the  historical  so- 
cieties of  North  xVmerica  is  a  reference  work  of  unnsual  value. 
Too  high  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  patience  and  persistence 
which  were  employed  toward  making  this  bibliography  complete. 
Although  covering  so  broad  a  field,  it  should  prove  of  great  value 
to  students  of  the  Pacific  Xortlnvest.  A  glance  at  the  index  re- 
veals twelve  iteTTii?  nnder  the  ^State  and  Territory  of  '''Washing- 
ton" and  tifty-four  items  under  the  word  Oregon."  As  an  il- 
lustration of  the  way  in  which  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  this 
kind  brings  up  out-of-the-way  information  ,the  following  may  be 
of  interest.  In  the  index  of  this  bibliograpliy  under  ''Seattle" 
and  under  "Yesler."  reference  is  made  to  an  article  upon  Jloni-y 
L.  Yesler,  the  founder  of  Seattle.  Reference  from  the  index  to 
the  article  in  question  shows  it  to  be  a  "]")enkschrift  uber  Ifeniw 
L.  Tester,  Grunder  d.  Stadt  Seattle,"  by  A.  E.  Schade,  published 
in  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Society  for  the  History  of  the 
Germans  in  Maryland,  Baltimore,  1803.  Even  the  most  car.'ful 
student  of  Seattle  local  history  Avould  be  likely  to  miss  an  item 
of  this  kind,  but  for  some  such  general  bibliography. 

— CllAEJ.ES  AV.  SMITH. 


Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,  160G-1646.  Ed- 
ited by  AVilliam  T.  Davis.  [Original  Narratives  of  Early  Ameri- 
'ean  History,  edited  by  J.  Franklin  Jameson.  Vol.  VI.]  N(nv 
York  :  Chas'.  Scribner's  Sons.  lOOS.  pp.  YII,  419.) 

Bradford's  Histojy  is  tlio  latest  volume  in  the  series  of  Origi- 
nal Narratives  which  are  being  re|)roduced  under  tlie  auspices 
of  the  American  Historical  Association,  and  like  its  i)r('(lecess(U's 
is  a  reprint  in  convenient  aiul  well-edited  form  of  a  valuable  his- 
torical narrative.  This  volutne  dt-als  witli  the  history  of  Ply- 
moutli  Plantation  down  to  104G. 
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The  Bradford  manuscript  has  had  a  curious  history.  Brad- 
ford left  it  to  his  son  and  for  some  years  it  continued  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Bradford  descendants,  but  after  having:  been  used 
by  three  or  four  early  historical  writers  it  disappeared.  In  IS^o 
it  Avas  discovered  in  the  library  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  prob- 
ably having  been  carried  to  England  by  Governor  Hutchinson, 
who  was  using-  it  in  the  preparation  of  his  history  of  ]\lassachu- 
setts  Bay. 

A  copy  was  made  for  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
and  edited  by  Charles  Deane,  was  printed  in  the  collections  of 
that  society  in  185G.  In  this  form  it  has  long  been  known  to  his- 
torical students  having  access  to  the  larger  libraries.  The  State 
of  Massachusetts  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  recover 
the  manuscript,  but  was  not  finally  successful  until  1897.  and  in 
the  following-  year  the  manuscript  and  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings incident  to  its  delivery  were  published  by  the  State. 

The  present  volume  is  based  on  the  Massachusetts  reprint 
and  has  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Davis'  careful  editing  and  an  in- 
teresting introductory  chapter.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  com- 
ment on  the  importance  of  Governor  Bradford's  history  for  "with- 
out it  the  history  of  tlie  Plymouth  Colony,  now  so  complete,  would 
have  been,  so  far  as  its  early  years  are  concerned,  involved  in 
mystery."  The  story  is  interestingly  and  qnaintly  told  by  Brad- 
ford, and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  it  now  in  usable  and  con- 
venient form  and  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all. 

— EDWATM)  ^[cMAllOX. 


Alexander  H.  Stephens.    By  Louis  rendleton.    [The  Ameri- 
'    can  Crisis  Biographies,  edited  by  Ellis  Paxson  Oberholtzer.] 
(Philadelphia:  George  AV.  Jacobs,  1008,  i)p.  406.) 

One  who  expects  to  find  in  this  volume  a  new  life  of  Alex. 
H.  Stephens  is  destined  to  disappointment.  The  vohnne  is  a  scis- 
sors-and-pastepot  condensation  of  two  earlier  biographies  of  St(M>h- 
ens,  together  Avith  a  few  selections  or  eondensal ions  from  Sl.'ph- 
ens'  '''Wnv  Between  the  States."  Practically  the  only  parts  con- 
tributed by  th(^  author  are  three  chapters  in  whieh.  as  ''a  fell(»w 
Georgian, he  tells  the  reader  some  tilings  he  thinks  the  reader 
ought  to  know,  not  that  they  have  any  direct  bearing  on  Stepher.s' 
character  or  actions,  but  apparently  on  the  tlieory  that  they 
should  be  known.  * 

The  fi]-st  bi(.graphy  of  Stephens  came  from  the  pen  of  Henry 
Cleveland  in  L^nC.  and  is  a  mea-re  aeconnt.  eliiefly  valuahh-  for 
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the  letters  and  speeches  it  contains.  This  was  followed  by  a  bet- 
ter and  longer  sketch,  written  hj  Stephens'  two  friends  Jolinson 
and  Browne,  and  like  the  earlier  volnme,  was  written  while  Steph- 
ens was  living.  In  fact,  the  first  edition  of  Johnson  and  Browne 
was  read  in  mannscript  by  Stephens.  A  later  edition  (1S7S), 
after  his  death,  is  substantially  the  same  work  witli  supplement- 
ary chapters  dealing  with  his  last  years,  his  death,  and  the  eu- 
logies delivered  in  that  connection.  Manifestly  tliese  volumes 
have  little  value  in  giving  a  perspective  estimate  of  the  man,  and 
are  more  eulogistic  than  discriminating. 

In  a  work  appearing  a  generation  after  Stephens'  deafli'  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  these  faults  be  eliminated,  but  this 
volume  in  no  sense  meets  the  expectation.  It  is  almost  within 
the  bounds  of  truth  to  say  that  -this  work  is  simply  a  brief  re- 
hash of  Johnson  and  Browne's  volume.  The  author  seems  utterl}- 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  had  no  bear- 
ing on  territory  accjuired  after  the  compromise  was  made,  for 
in  his  view  the  "Wilmot  proviso  "opeidy  violated  the  covenant  of 
the  Missouri  Compi'uinise"  (92).  In  answer  to  the  complaints 
made  at  the  time  ihnt  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  "abrogated  the 
Missouri  Compromise"  we  are  informed  that  that  compromise 
'Svas  abrogated,  though  the  fact  was  not  officially  stated,  when 
the  compromise  measures  of  1850  were  adopted  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Clay  and  Webster"  (132). 

To  judge  by  this  book  alone  ~Mr.  Pendleton  has  no  concep- 
tion of  the  canons  of  historical  writing.  Time  after  time  letters 
of  Stephens'  are  summarized,  no  reference  is  given,  and  the  reader 
is  left  to  conclude  that  the  letters  tliemselves  have  been  consulted. 
One  has  only  to  turn  to  the  older  works  on  Stei)hens  to  find  tlic 
same  letters  summarized  in  almost  exactly  the  same  words.  A 
letter  quoted  (90)  from  Waddell's  Life  of  Linton  Ste})hens  is 
given  in  Johnson  and  I^roAvne  (251)  in  a  distinctly  difl'erent  form 
and  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  :\rr.  Pendleton  did  not  .see  atiy 
of  Stephens'  letters,  but  has  copied  tlicm  bodily  from  othci-  si.urces 
in  many  cases  without  due  credit.  In  this  coiuiectiou  it  is  worth 
noting  that  not  a  single  reference  is  made  to  the  Congressional 
Globe  for  Stephens'  .speeches,  all  of  them  being  cited  from  the 
older  biographies  which  are  out  of  print. 

The  three  chapters  not  compiled  from  the  older  biographies 
of  Stephens  are  c]ia])ters  VII,  XI  nnd  most  of  XTk  Tlie  seventh 
deals  with  "nullification  at  the  North,"  in  whieh  the  author  sets 
forth  at  length  the  pi-actical  7iuHifi''at  ion  ef  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Act  by  the  vai-ious  Northern  States,  ami  shows  that  the  ra.li.-al 
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abolitionists  were  opposed  to  the  constitution  and  the  Union. 
Chapter  XL  entitled  '^Seventy  Years  of  Dis-nnion,"  is  a  defense 
of  secession,  in  which  the  author,  beginning  with  the  colonial  pe- 
riod, traces  the  growth  of  centralization  and  cites  abundant  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  fathers  held  the  view  that  the  Union  was 
composed  of  sovereign  Slates  and  that  the  constitution  was  a 
compact  under  which  each  State  reserved  its  sovereign  rights. 
The  Virginia  and  the  Kentucky  resolutions,  the  New  England 
conspiracy  of  1S03-4,  Burr's  conspiracy,  the  Hartford  convention. 
Georgia's  defiance  of  the  Federal  government,  and  other  less  im- 
portant instances  of  like  character  are  discussed  to  prove  that 
secession  and  nullification  were  contemplated  by  many  persons 
and  sections  before  the  Southerners  made  the  final  attempt  fol- 
lowing Lincoln's  election.  The  thirteenth  chapter  deals  with  the 
^' South 's  handicaps  in  the  Avar"  and  shows  that  one  of  these  was 
Stephens  himself.  His  opposition  to  Davis'  policies  grew  as  the 
war  went  on  and  was  the  outgrowth  of  his  constitutional  opposi- 
tion to  the  centralization  of  power  in  Davis'  hands,  and  to  what 
Stephens  believed  to  be  unwise  and  illegal  action  of  the  govern- 
ment in  carrying  out  its  war  policy.  Mr.  Pendleton  has  made  an 
endeavor  to  throw  new  light  on  Stephens'  character  by  a  search 
in  the  contemporary  newspapers  of  Georgia,  but  no  important  in- 
formation has  been  discovered. 

On  the  whole  the  publishers  have  a  certain  justificaiiou  in  re- 
printing the  most  important  parts  of  the  earlier  lives  of  Stephens 
which  are  now  out  of  print,  but  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
called  this  volume  a  reprint  or  condensation  with  notes  by  llv. 
Pendleton.  In  any  other  guise  the  book  is  sailing  under  false  col- 
ors.   The  bibliography  appended  is  worthless. 

— EDWAKD  McMATTON. 


Stephen  A.  Douglas:  A  Study  in  American  Politics.  By  Allen 

Johnson.    (Xew  York,  The  :\racmill;in  Company,  1008.  pp.  503.) 

When  Stephen  A.  Douglas  died  in  Cliica<jfo  forty-seven  years 
aao  the  Chicago  Tribue  said  editorially.  ''That  the  place  which 
the  departed  statesman  of-r-upied  in  the  National  Councils  can 
not,  in  any  true  .sense,  be  filled,  all  will  acrrec."  Fonr  d.'iys  later 
in  an  estimate  of  him  the  same  papor  said.  "No  man  has  died  in 
many  a  decade  whose  death  will  be  so  widely  felt  as  that  of  him 
whose  body  was  yesterday  borne  throii<jli  our  stiM'cts.  *  * 
He  was  the  Democratic  party  of  the  North.    *    *    *    His  under- 
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takers  should  have  buried  liis  mantle  with  him— there  is  no  one 
to  wear  it."  This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  tribute  when  one  re- 
members that  it  came  from  the  pen  of  Douglas'  ablest  editorial 
opponent. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  high  regard  in  which  Douglas  Avas  held 
by  the  friends  and  foes  of  his  day,  it  has  required  nearly  a  half 
century  to  raise  up  a  competent  historical  scholar  to  do  justice  to 
his  memory.  His  great  opponent,  Lincoln,  the  only  man  who 
ever  overcame  Douglas  in  debate  or  politics,  has  so  completely 
overshadowed  him  that  we  are  tempted  to  forget  there  ever  was 
such  a  man  as  Douglas  much  less  remember  that  it  required  the 
best  efforts  of  the  greatest  man  America  has  produced  to  van- 
quish him. 

But,  there  is  abundant  compensation  in  waiting  for  Prof. 
Johnson's  book  for  he  has  done  an  admirable  piece  of  work.  An 
equally  competent  seliplar  could  have  done  it  years  ago,  however, 
for  Prof.  Johnson  has  unearthed  no  material  of  importance  that 
has  not  long  been  known.  Douglas  left  practically  nothing  of 
value  in  the  form  of  manuscripts  except  an  autobiographical 
sketch  of  his  early  years,  and  a  collection  of  letters  to  his  friends 
and  political  lieutenant,  Chas.  IT.  Lanpbier,  editor  of  the  Illinois 
State  Register.  The  great  bulk  of  the  material  concerning  him 
is,  so  far  as  discovered,  in  the  Avell  Icnown  printed  sources. 

Prof.  Johnson  has  made  excellent  use  of  this  material,  and 
is  peculiarly  fitted  to  interpret  Douglas'  career.  Like  Douglas 
he  w^as  born  in  New  England  and  later  came  in  touch  with  the 
virgin  democracy  of  the  Middle  AVest  which  has  enabled  him  ad- 
mirably ''to  interpret  the  spirit  of  that  region  which  gave  both 
Douglas  and  Lincoln  to  the  nation."  Interpretation  is  the 
strongest  feature  of  the  book.  No  new  facts  of  importance  are 
revealed  but  the  known  facts  are  handlod  so  well  that  we  are 
no  longer  at  a  loss  for  a  just  and  adequate  understanding  of  the 
aims  and  ambitions  of  the  great  Norllicrn  Democrat  ''whose  life 
spans  the  controversial  period  befoi-e  the  Civil  War." 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three  !)arts.  Tlie  fii'st,  entitled 
''The  Call  of  the  West."  carries  the  narrative  throu-h  M2  pages 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  :\Iexican  Cession.  The  second  f)art  oi: 
164  pages  deals  with  the  ineasures  of  adjustment  growing  out  of 
the  ^lexican  Cession,  and  tlie  inlrodnclion  and  {)assage  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  and  closes  with  Hie  testing  of  poptdar 
sovereignty  in  Kansas.  The  last  pai-1  c(»ntiinies  tlie  narralive  from 
the  revolt  of  Douglas,  through  the  Lincoln-Don-las  deh.ites,  the 
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campaign  of  1S60.  and  llie  beginning  of  Civil  War,  to  the  death 
of  Douglas  on  June  3,  1861. 

No  detailed  examination  of  Prof.  Johnson's  pages  can  be 
presented  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  has  avoided  all 
attempts  at  vindication  of  Douglas'  views  or  policies,  lie  holds 
a  brief  for  no  man  or  party  but  has  conscientiously  aimed  to 
present  the  situation  as  it  appeared  to  Douglas  arul  his  contem- 
poraries. The  book  is  abundantly  supplied  with  foot-notes,  is 
well  printed,  nccitly  bound  and  adequately  indexed.  It  will  take 
front  rank  with  the  best  products  of  modern  historical  scholar- 
ship. 

— ED\YARD  ]McMAHON. 
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The  Maitland  Memorial. 

Notice  has  been  received  in  this  state  of  a  movement  to  es- 
tablish a  memorial  to  the  late  Professor  Frederic  AA'illiam  ]Mait- 
land  of  Cambridge  University,  England.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed to  raise  funds  for  this  purpose  includes  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  and  many  of  the  most  noted  Lawyers,  historians 
and  economists  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  a  number  of  distin- 
guished professors  and  publicists  in  France,  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  Among  the  Americans  appointed  are  Joseph  11. 
Choate,  Justice  Oliver  AVendell  Holmes.  Professor  Nathan  Ab- 
bott of  Columbia  (formerly  of  Stanford)  aiid  Dean  Ames  and 
Professor  Gross  of  Harvard.  ,  'Move  than  two  thousand  pounds 
has  already  been  promised.  A  small  part  of  tliis  amount  w^ill 
go  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  bust  of  professor  MaitLand.and  the 
remainder  will  constitute  a  memorial  fund  for  the  promotioji  of 
research  and  construction  in  legal  history  at  Cambridge. 

The  success  Avhich  is  attending  the  movement  serves  as  an 
index  to  the  respect  with  which  the  name  and  labors  of  tlie  de- 
ceased professor  are  regarded  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  He 
is  remembered  by  Cambridge  men  for  his  remarkable  ability  to 
inspire  students  Avith  a  love  for  the  study  of  early  English  law\ 
Those  Avho  met  him  when  he  visited  the  United  States  recall  his 
kindness  and  genial  nature.  But  it  was  the  genius  for  investiga- 
tion shown  in  his  works  on  the  medieval  English  law  and  consti- 
tution which  gained  for  him  his  international  reputation.  From 
1884,  when,  after  several  years'  practice  as  a  barrister,  he  be- 
came an  instructor  in  his  alma  mater,  until  his  death  in  lOOG.  he 
was  a  prolific  author  and  editor.  His  editions  of  English  ])lea 
rolls  have  made  possible  to  the  oi'dinnry  student  an  intimate  ac- 
qnaintanr-e  with  procedure  in  English  courts  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centaries.  His  volume  entitled  •''Domesday  Book  and 
Beyond"  did  more  to  explain  English  institutions  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  than  any  other  woi-k  for  nearly  sc^vr-nty-fivc  years, 
and  liis  "History  of  the  p]nglish  Law,"  wi-itten  in  co-opcnit ion 
with  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  stands  beside  the  wr)rk  of  liishop 
Stubbs  as  an  indis[)ensable  guide.  Since  much  of  the  inteiM'st 
and  I'csearch  in  early  Englisli  constit ntion.-il  liistory  ;it  the  pres- 
ent time  springs  frf)m  the  iini)ulse  iriven  by  Frederic  Williain 
IMaitland,  his  memoi-ial  will  interest  students  of  AnLdo-Saxon  legal 
institutions  in  all  lands. 

(•}fi8) 
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The  Fraser  River  Centenary. 

The  ne^vspapel•s  of  the  civilized  world  have  been  recording: 
in  generous  space  the  great  pageant  in  Quebec  •where  the  ter- 
centennial of  the  founding  of  Canada  has  been  celebrated.  AVith 
similar  enthusiasm  our  neighbors  in  British  Columbia  are  pre- 
paring to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  discovery  of  Fi'aser 
River.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Daily  Times,  of  Victoria. 
British  Columbia,  of  June  6,  1908: 

A  hundred  years  ago  last  month,  Simon  Fraser,  the  intrepid 
fur-trader  and  traveler,  began  his  voyage  of  exploration  down 
the  Fraser  River  from  Fort  George,  a  tiny  far-trading  post  hidden 
in  the  heart  of  the  wild  region  of  the  Cariboo  range  of  mountains. 
Fraser,  it  is  curious  to  note,  began  his  journey  under  a  misap- 
prehension as  to  the  identity  of  the  river  he  was  about  to  explore. 
It  had  been  known  for  some  time  that  a  great  river  emptied  itself 
into  the  Pacific  about  the  latitude  of  the  Columbia,  the  mouth  of 
which  river  was  finally  discovered  by  Bruno  Ileceta  in  1775.  The 
estuary  of  the  Fraser  was  not  discovered  by  Galiano  mitil  some 
seventeen  years  later.  In  1703  Alexander  2\rac];ouzie  discovered 
and  traversed  the  upper  waters  of  the  Fraser,  which  he  mistook 
for  and  reported  as  the  river  that  poured  its  waters  into  the  Pa- 
cific at  the  point  discovered  ])y  Bruno  Ileceta.  It  then  came  about 
that  Fraser,  following  partly  in  Mackenzie's  footsteps,  arrived, 
via  the  Peace  River  country,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Tacouche  Tesse,  as  the  Fraser  was  originally  called, 
in  1805.  He  explored  the  district  and  entered  into  trade  with  the 
local  Indians,  building  several  forts,  some  of  which  are  still  used 
by  the  fur-traders.  Three  years  later  he  received  orders  from 
the  North-AVest  Company,  his  employers,  to  explore  the  Tacouche 
Tesse  to  its  mouth  in  tlie  hope  of  its  being  navigable,  and  so 
saving  the  expense  of  overland  transport  to  the  western  fur  ccnui- 

The  Fraser  ranks  next  in  importance  to  the  Cohnnbia  among 
the  rivers  of  the  AYestern  coast.  It  rises  near  :\[ount  Seikie.  iii, 
the  Rockies,  and  in  its  course  of  695  miles  receives  a  number  oi 
tributaries,  of  which  the  Thompson,  with  its  two  bi-an<'hes.  is 
the  larcrest.  In  common  with  the  other  British  Coluni1)ia  rivers, 
the  Fraser  bends  upon  itself.  Howing  northwest  fiT,m  its  source 
and  then  turning  suddenly  soiithward.  This  is  due  to  the  i.ecnliar 
formation  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  which  consists  of  gigantie  rul-es 
of  mountains  running  approximately  north  ami  scnith.  lietweeii 
the  peaks  lie  long,  narrow  valleys,  through  wliieh  the  -real  rivei-s 
wind  until  they  break  away  to  the  sea. 

Fraser  beiran  his  voyage  of  discovery  on  .May  l^.s.  lM)s,  li-niij 
Fort  Geor^-e  witli  nineteen  voyageurs,  two  Indian  ejinles,  and 
Stuart"  and  Quesnel  as  lieutenants.  Som.;  fin.'^-n  mih-s  h-^h.w  hort 
Geor-e  thev  encountered  the  fir.st  of  the  many  awe-inspinn- 
canons  thnu.irh  which  the  river  passes.  Ib  r.  om-  ol  th;  .-anoes 
was  nearlv  wrecked  against  the  rocky  banks.  On  the  IniloxMu- 
dav  the  canoes  havin-  been  li-litened,  tin.  Gottcn.wood  eanon  was 
passed  safelv,  and  the  parly  eamped  at  tin-  junetion  ol  the  (^uesn.-l 
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with  the  Eraser,  at  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Quesnel  now  stands. 
During  the  course  of  the  next  day  or  so  Fraser  encountered  some 
Indian  tril)es,  who  informed  him  that  ^'the  river  below  was  but 
a  succession  of  falls  and  cascades,  which  we  would  lind  impossible 
to  pass,  not  only  on  account  of  the  ditliculties  of  the  channel,  but 
from  the  extreme  rugaedness  and  the  mountainous  character  of 
the  surrrounding  country.'' 

By  no  means  disheartened,  the  explorer  procured  a  guide  and 
pursued  his  course  down  stream.  He  soon  found  that  the  Indians 
had  by  no  means  exaggerated  the  difficulties  which  the  voyage 
presented;  canons,  cascades  and  rapids  followed  one  another  in 
rapid  succession,  and  a  score  of  times  a  day  Fraser  and  his  de- 
voted followers  risked  their  lives  in  the  whirling,  rushing  waters. 
Some  of  the  Indians  advised  Fraser  that  by  making  a  journey  to 
the  eastward  beyond  the  mountains  that  lined  the  gorge  through 
which  the  river  flowed  he  could  obtain  pleasant  traveling  to  the 
sea :  but  he  was  determined  to  carry  out  his  mission,  and  his  an- 
swer was.  as  he  himself  records  it,  that  ''Going  to  the  sea  by  a 
direct  way  was  not  the  object  of  the  undertaking;  I  therefore 
would  not  deviate,  and  continued  our  route  according  to  my  orig- 
inal intention." 

Fra;^ci  u\.  n  description  of  a  canon  passed  by  the  expedition 
near  what  is  now  known  as  Kelly  Creek  gives  a  vivid  description 
of  the  dapgers  braved  and  hardships  endured:  "Here  the  chan- 
nel," he  says,  "contracts  to  about  forty  yards,  and  is  enclosed,  by 
two  precipices  of  immense  height,  which,  bending  toward  each 
other,  make  it  narrower  above  than  below.  The  water  which 
rolls  down  this  extraordinary  passage  in  tunuiltous  waves  and 
great  velocity  has  a  frightful  api)earance.  However,  it  being  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  carry  the  canoes  by  land,  all  hands  without 
hesitation  embarked  as  it  were  a  corps  perdu  upon  the  mercy  of 
this  awful  tide.  Once  engaged,  the  die  was  cast;  oiu-  great  diffi- 
culty consisted  in  keeping  the  canoes  within  the  medium,  oi-  fil 
cl'eau— that  is,  clear  of  the  precipice  on  one  side  and  from  the 
gulfs  formed  by  the  waves  on  the  other.  Thus  skinuuing  along 
as  fast  as  lightning,  the  crews,  cool  and  determined,  followed 
each  other  in^'awfursilciice,  and  when  we  ari-ived  at  the  end,  we 
stood  gazing  at  each  other  in  silent  congratulation  at  our  narrow 
escape^'from  total  destruction.  This  afternoon  the  rapids  were 
very  bad:  two  in  particular  were  worse,  if  pos.sible,  than  any  we 
had  hitherto  met  with,  being  a  continual  series  of  cascades  inter- 
cepted with  rocks  and  bounded  by  precipices  aiul  mountains  that 
seemed  at  times  to  have  no  end.  I  scarcely  ever  saw  anything  so 
dreary  aiul  dangei-ous  in  any  country,  and  at  present,  whdc  writ- 
ing this  whatever  wav  I  turn  my  eyes,  mountauis  upon  moun- 
taFns  whose  summits  are  crowned  with  eternal  snow  close  the 

gloomv  scene."  .  i  r     i  4 

Shortlv  after  this  the  explorini:  party  were  obliged  to  eon- 
tinue  their^mrney  by  land  in  many  eases,  but  they  always  hngiM'd 
the  course  of  the.  river,  and  so  the  indomitable  Seotsman  w;.s  ;i I.  e 
to  carrv  out  the  spirit,  if  not  the  l.tt-r  of  his  n.st  ru.-t  inns.  !!.; 
at  len-ih  ren.-hed  ll.'ll  date,  a  point  in  the  !,.-  or  l,la<-k  (  anon  oi 
the  Fraser,  some  twenty  mil-s  ahovr  Vale,  at  which  an  mormons 
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rock  had  fallen  from  the  clitl's  and  all  l)iit  bUx-ked  the  path  of 
the  waters.  Stuart  "reported  that  the  naviiration  w;is  al)solutely 
impraetieable."  and  no  way  of  advance  remained  hut  by  land. 
AVriting  of  the  difficulties  of  this  portion  of  the  expedition,* Frascr 
says:  ''"We  could  scarcely  make  our  way  even  with  only  our 
guns.  I  have  been  for  a  long  period  among  the  Kocky  ^Mouiitains, 
but  have  never  seen  anything  like  this  country.  It  is  so  wild 
that  I  cannot  find  words  to  descril)e  our  situation  at  times.  AV(; 
had  to  pass  where  no  human  being  should  venture:  yet  in  these 
places  there  is  a  regular  footpath  impressed,  or  rather  indented, 
upon  the  very  rocks  by  frequent  ti-aveling.  .Besides  this,  steps 
which  are  formed  like  a  ladder  or  the  shrouds  of  a  ship,  by  poles 
hanging  to  one  another  and  crossed  at  certain  distances  with 
twigs,  the  whole  suspended  from  the  top  to  the  foot  of  immense 
precipices  and  fastened  at  both  extremities  to  stones  and  trees, 
furnish  a  safe  and  convenient  passage  to  the  natives:  but  we,  who 
had  not  had  the  advantage  of  their  education  and  experience, 
were  often  in  imminent  danger  when  obliged  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample." By  July  1st  he  had  reached  tidal  water,  and  found  that 
the  tide  rose  two  and  one-half  feet.  At  a  spot  "where  the  river 
divides  into  several  channels,"  which  woidd  be  a  short  distance 
above  the  City  of  New  AVestminster.  Fraser  began  to  be  nuich 
annoyed  by  Indian  tribes,  who  became  very  ])Ugnacious.  He 
pushed  on,  however,  until  he  came  in  sight  of  a  gulf  or  bay  of 
the  sea  called  by  the  Indians  ''Pas-hil-roe,"  and  landed  at  a  place 
called  ''Misciuiname,"  which  is  now  identified  as  the  ]\[usqueam 
Indian  reserve  on  the  noi'th  arm  of  the  Fraser.  Here,  owiug  to 
the  shortness  of  his  provisions  and  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  na- 
tives, he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  purpose  of  reaching  the  . 
open  sea.  It  was  not  until  this  time  that,  on  making  an  obser- 
vation, it  dawned  upon  Fraser  that  the  river  he  had  explored  was 
not  the  Columbia.  Upon  this  matter  his  journal  says:  "The 
latitude  is  49  deg..  ncaT'ly,  while  that  of  the  entrance  of  the  Co- 
lumbia is  46  deg.  20  minutes.  The  river  is  therefore  not  the  Co- 
lumbia; if  I  had  been  convinced  of  this  when  I  left  my  canoes  I 
would  certainly  have  returned.  " 

Fort  George  was  reached  on  the  return  journey  on  August 
6th,  so  that  the  descent  of  the  river  occupied  thirty-five  days  and 
the  ascent  thirty-four  days. 

Simon  Fraser  A>  as  in  his  thirty-second  year  when  he  led  the 
memorable  expedition  through  all  the  dangers  of  Ihis  exaetmir 
vovaoe  without  losing  a  man.  lie  was  born  at  liennmgton,  \  er- 
mJntTbut  on  the  outbreak  of  the  devolution  his  father  jonuHl  the 
Eoval  standard  and  served  as  a  captain  in  P>urgoyne's  army.  1  he 
elder  Fraser  was  captured  and  confined  in  Albany  jail,  where  he 
died  from  the  rigorous  treatment  of  his  captors.  His  iainily  IIkmi 
settled  in  Canada,  and  Simon,  who  was  the  yoiur-est,  was  sent 
to  .Alontreal  to  school.  At  the  a-e  of  siMrrr.  h.-  bee;ni.e  an  ar  i- 
cled  clerk  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Trading  Company,  and  at  1  u' 
time  of  his  exploration  in  the  AVest  had  been  i)romot.-d  to  lli.^ 
position  of  a  bouruvois.  oi-  ].arlner. 

The  J5ritish  Coliunbia  irovrriniKMil  are  this  yar  making  ar- 
rangements to  perpetuate  his  memory  by  an  exhd.il.on  oi  son..- 
personal  relies  of  the  great  explorer. 
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PART  II. 

TRAVELS  ACROSS  THE  GREAT  WESTERN  PRAIRIES 
AND  THROUGH  OREGON. 

With  a  description  of  the  line  of  route,  and  the  distances  between 
the  intermediate  points  from  Missouri  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Also,  a  full  description  of  the  characteristics,  capabili- 
ties and  present  condition  of  the  North  Western 
Territoiy,  prepared  from  the  Journal  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  recently  organized 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Start — Arrival  at  the  Rendezvous — The  Features  of  the 
Gathering — The  Rival  Fat  Gentlemen — The  Humors  of  an 
Evening  in  the  Camp. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  the  object  in  view,  that  the  writer  of  this 
journal  should  fnriiish  the  reason  which  induced  him  to  turn  his 
face  towards  the  wilderness.  Let  it  suffice  that  on  the  morning: 
of  the  l/th  of  May,  1843,,  I  (to  drop  the  third  person)  mounted 
mv  horse  in  Indcp'endence.  }^rissouri,  and  set  out  for  the  general 
rendezvous.  This  was  situated  in  a  smah  spot  about  twenty 
miles  distant,  in  a  southeast  direction.  I  did  not  start  alone.  A 
family  of  the  name  of  Robbins.  from  the  northern^  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, vere  my  companions.  This  party  consisted  of  a  hus- 
band and  Avife,  two  chubby  boys,  one  six  and  the  other  eight 
years  of  age,  and  a  bouncing  1)aby  of  eighteen  months,  or  there- 
abouts. 

After  having  examined  for  the  twentieth  tune  if  all  tlic  neces- 
saries requirecf  for  the  journey  were  properly  stowed  in  the 
wagon,  and  after  having,  for  the  last  time,  jerked  at  a  trace,  set- 
tled this  and  that  portion  of  the  harness,  looked  under  the  horses, 
passed  his  hand  over  the  near  one's  flank,  and  walked  completely 
around  the  whole  concern,  John  Robbins  mounted  his  seat,  gave 
a  <=onorous  ahem!  in  evidence  of  his  complete  satisfaction,  and 
describino-  a  preparatorv  circle  with  his  lash,  was  a])Out  l.ring- 
in^  it  down  on  the  backs  of  his  team,  when  a  httle  circumstance 
in%he  bodv  of  the  wagon  interrupted  his  purpose,  and  softeiud 
the  threatening  sweep  of  the  gad  into  an  oblique  llouri.sh,  thai 
';pent  its  elegance  in  a  faint  snap  near  the  ground. 

He  had  turned  his  h.ead  for  the  twenty-first  lime  to  see  that  all 
was  ri'dit  in  the  canvas  domicile  behind,  when  he  discerned 
that  Ah-s   Robbins  was  vieldin-  to  the  weakness  of  her  hns<nv 
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at  the  separation  of  the  last  link  that  bound  her  to  the  associa- 
tions of  early  youth,  and  to  the  ties  of  friends  and  homo.  The 
husband  kissed  away  the  tears  that  were  tumbling  over  her  full 
and  rosy  check,  spoke  a  word  of  encouragement  hi  her  ear,  and 
then,  with  a  moistened  eye  himself,  turned  hastily  to  his  place, 
brought  the  whip  sharply  down,  set  his  features'  as  rigid  as  ? 
decemvir's,  and  rattled  off  at  a  pace  that  soon  jolted  oft  every 
vestige  of  sadness  or  depression,  amid  the  cheers  of  a  large  circle 
of  friends  and  well-wishers,  who  had  gathered  to  see  us  off,  and 
whose  bcnizons  floated  after  us  upon  the  air,  as  if  they  were  un- 
willing to  resign  this  living  evidence  of  their  continual  guardian- 
ship. 

The  morning  Avas  magnificent.  The  soft,  fresh  breeze  was 
both  bracing  and  bland,  and  the  sun  poured  down  his  brightness 
with  such  superior  glory  that  his  rays  seemed  to  stream  through 
our  very  hearts,  and  to  change  every  doubt  and  dark  foreboding 
into  cheerful  hope.  As  I  gazed  out  upon  that  lovely  landscape 
and  saw  every  blade  and  leaf  quivering  in  gold,  I  ceased  to  won- 
der that  the  savage  turned  his  face  above  to  look  for  God. 

Our  course,  as  I  remarked  before,  lay  southwest,  along  the 
Santa  l^e  trail.  After  we  had  proceeded  on  our  way  for  about 
three  hours,"  the  fresh  morning  air  served  its  challenge  on  our 
appetites,  and  we  made  a  halt  in  answer  to  its  summons.  In 
compliment  to  the  smooth  green  sward,  the  Robbins  family 
tumbled  out  of  the  wagon  and  spread  their  cloth  upon  it.  Then 
followed  the  tin  cups  and  tin  plates,  arid  then  the  edibles.  Of 
the  last,  we  made  most  speedy  disposal.  Mrs.  Robbins  had  re- 
covered from  her  momentary  depression,  and  was  now  chatting 
away. in  high  glee,  only  pausing  occasionally  to  tickle  the  baby 
in  the  neck,  to'knead  its  stomach  with  her  fists,  or  to  roll  it  over 
and  over  on  the  grass..  The  two  boys  had  left  the  meal  with 
their  cheeks  yet  full,  and  were  now  scampering  away  after  each 
other  in  a  race  over  the  fields,  while  one  other  member  of  the 
party,  whom  I  must  apologize  for  having  overlooked,  sat  beside 
the  heartv  John  Rol)l)ins,  looking  like  the  impersonation  of 
Gravity  itseff.  This  was  a  large  white  dog,  named  Jack,  who  \ 
understood  had  long  been  a  mendxT  of  the  family.  He  appeared 
to  perfectly  understand  his  social  ])Osition,  for  though  there  was 
no  evidence  of  improper  levity  in  his  character,  or  any  in<Hcation 
of  intemperate  imi)ortnnity  in  his  manner,  one  might  see  by  th<^ 
decided  cock  of  hik  head,  and  the  equally  decided  interest  he  be- 
stowed upon  ever}-  moxement  of  ]olni  ivobbins'  knife  aiul  fork, 
that  he  knew  his  rights  to  a  hair.  His  calculations  were-  not  dis- 
appointed, and  his  iunch  hnishing  the  meal,  i  mounted  my  horse, 
the  Robbins  stowed  themselves  away  under  the  can \  as  canopy, 
and  off  we  jogged  once  more,  to  the  great  delight  of  Jack,  wh.> 
went  gamboling  away  before  us. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  before  we  were  met  by  a  wagon 
returning  from  the  rendez\(jus  to  I ndei)endence. 


['i"o  be  continued.] 
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